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LONG RANGE KILLING POWER 
of Super-X .22’s 


The Super-X long range .22 cartridge adds 
new thrills and satisfaction to the sport of 
pest and small game shooting with a .22 
rifle. 
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Try Super-X and see for posses ! Instead of vy * “ 
merely hitting your mark this sportier car- é b »* 
tridge sends its bullet CRASHING into it, fo a 


at nearly double the effective range of ordi- 
nary .22’s! 50% greater power! 26% more 
speed!—for Super-X is powered with West- 
ern’s patented Double Action powder. 


Try Super-X on crows. It’s real sport and 
sport with a purpose. In a recent article in 
Outdoor Life Maj. W.D. Frazer says, “The 
sportiest shooting I know is plunking crows 
with a .22 rifle.” These prolific black pests 
have multiplied almost beyond belief in re- 
cent years and should be reduced in num- 
bers, to save game, bird life and crops. 


Let us send you a free folder describing Super-X .22's in 
detail, special leaflets on crow shooting and other litera- 
ture interesting to any one who shoots. Mail the Coupon. 


Western Cartridge Company, 519 Adams St., East Alcon, Ill, 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


4 REASONS WHY SUPER-X .22's 
ARE BETTER CARTRIDGES 


DOUBLE ACTION SMOKELESS POWDER... A special 

powder developed by Western. Patented by Western! Gives 

Super-X .22's greater power, much longer range, a louder b-a-t-k. 
First starts the bullet on its way. Then the powder pressure rapidly in- 
creases, driving the moving bullet forward with 26% greater speed! 50% 
more power! It is this added speed and power which gives Super-X .22's 
their terrific shocking effect when used on small game and vermin. 


NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING ...A special Western de- 
© velopment. It's the priming in cartridges that is one of the chief 

causes of corrosion and rust in the rifle bore — unless the priming 
is non-corrosive. Western priming is non-corrosive and rust-proof! Makes 
rifle cleaning unnecessary. Naturally your gun lasts longer. 


hs LUBALOY COATED BULLET Another patented 
9 X witk t adv 'Lu yt l 
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NON-FOU LING 
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Nets. 
NICKEL PLATED CASE... You 


know Super-X .22's the instant you 
see them. A “golden” bullet in a 
“silver” case. The shell case, made excep- 
tionally strong of a special alloy, is Nickel 
Plated. 





FREE FOLDERS INTERESTING TO SHOOTERS 


Western Cartridge Company, 
519 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send, free, your Folder on Super-X long ranze .22's 0, 
Leaflet on Crow Shooting [], Other Leaflets Interesting to Shooters [J. 


Naess shone LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN AMMUNITION 
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NEW MODEL—-INTERNAL STAR DRAG FREE SPOOL—TAKE DOWN 





PRIDE OF THE ANGLER 
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: 
Pflueger INTEROCEAN 
No. 1885, 100 yd., $4.00 
No. 1888, 250 yd., $4.50 
No. 1889, 300 yd., $6.00 Pflueger MEDALIST 
Pflueger GEM Reel With or Without Line 
With Line Guard Guard—3 Sizes 
One size. Price $3.50 Prices $4.50 to $8.00 
Pflueger AKRON 
Pflueger GOLDEN WEST 
No. 1878, 250 yd., $3.50 Ashi , No: 1894-00 yerd 222223809 
; : LUEGER “ec ; ACKLE 
\ 





Pflueger CHUM Spoon 


Pflueger WHOOPEE Spinner j Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow No. 71 32, 6 sizes, 40c to $1 each 
An Teer tame ty seen cunt Three sizes—Fifteen Finishes—65¢ to 90c each. : == 


Quality—Service—Dependability 


Where’er you go fishing—on lake or stream, ocean or gulf, and whether 
bait casting, fly rod fishing or trolling—Pflueger Reels and Baits have 
that quality and dependability to insure you a service that will add largely 
to the success and pleasure of your fishing. 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154. A new edition of our _==azmm 
Pocket Catalog is now ready for mailing. Like all former issues, it contains MAIL THE COUPON 
information of interest and help to the fisherman on the principal fresh 
and salt water game fish; their habits, etc., with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the leading items of Pflueger Tackle best suited for the angler’s 
needs. Mail the coupon—it will bring you a copy free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ Dept. OL5, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 





E. A. PFLUEGER, Pre: 

The Enterprise Mfg. =. sets ept OLS, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 





E. A. Pflueger, President lat ons a scanestineninemstiess teeta aa 
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SHING DREAMS 
COME TRUE 4& 


We do two things that you : 
will search for in vain else- ' 
where: 










1. We take you 
out fishing and 
make it our busi- 
~~”! ness to see that you 












z=. catch the fish you a 
came for. There is no charge for this guiding 
service. 


2. We put thousands of fingerling (finger- 
size) bass in Ike Walton lake in excess of 
those that are caught each year. It’s the best 
stocked bass lake in Wisconsin . . . A dozen 
good musky lakes near by. 

For road map with surrounding lakes in color, and 
the kind of fishing service you will never forget, write 
—Will Dormeyer. 


CHIPPEWA LODGE 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., Box 52. 
The only resort in Wisconsin with a big lake all to itself. 














YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


Northwestern Wisconsin, Burnett County 
Surrounded by 300 lakes, the St. Croix and Yellow 
Rivers, and numerous trout streams! Wall-eyed pike, 
muskellunge, bass and trout. Fall hunting for ducks, 
partridge, prairie chicken, grouse and deer. Historic 
Indian territory. Housekeeping cottages or main lodge, 
tennis, golf, bathing, rowboats and canoes, guides. 


Reasonable. 
F. C. ULLRICH Webster, Wisconsin 














FISHERMEN... 


Thank the depression—you can now go to WAWONA 
LODGE, on Big St. Germain Lake, for $14.00 per week up, 
American plan. Every modern convenience. 250 lakes 
(actually) and numerous trout streams within 1 hour's drive. 

oodruff, Wisconsin. 


ED GABE’S 
Lost Lake Resort 


FINEST FISHING for bass, muskies, great 
northern and wall-eyed pike and trout. A 
real vacation resort for all the family—good 
food and beds, golf, bathing and saddle horses. 
A splendid resort in glorious Vilas county. | 

For information and folders, write or wire 


ED GABE’S RESORT, SAYNER, WIS. 


GOLFIN’ and 
FISHIN’ Flambeau River 
within easy walking 


distance. Our own Airport and snappy 9-hole Golf 
Course. Excellent meals and comfortahe beds. 
Cabins or hotel. 

Write for rates and illustrated booklet. 
Mason Lake Resort Fifield, Wisc. 


DEER TRAIL CAMP 


ge? “ON LAKE NOKOMIS” 


Practically every variety of 
fish known to northern wa- 
ters found in this lake. 
Many amusements—fishing 
—boating — hiking —trips 
with guides, etc. The ideal 
+ VR. place to bring the family. 
letel ui k 
Sonolinty bing, trsiering Coin 
@ Make Your Reservations Early @ 


J. W. JOHNSON Bradley, Wisconsin 








are realities up here 
in the North Woods 
—10 lakes and the 






























4 staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 


Wisconsin Bass and Trout 

O. H. P., KANS.:—I am going to endeavor to 
give you three choice spots for trout and bass 
fishing in Wisconsin. 

The first one will afford very excellent trout 
fishing and some bass fishing. The second will 
be excellent bass fishing and fair trout fishing. 
The third will be some bass fishing, which will 
be fairly good, and some trout fishing, which will 
also be fairly good. 

1. Brule River at Brule, Wisconsin. This, in 
my estimation, affords the best trout fishing in 
Wisconsin. If you will recall, in 1928 this stream 
was stocked to capacity with both German Brown 
and brook trout for the benefit of our late Presi- 
dent, Calvin Coolidge. Within a very short dis- 
tance of Brule, there are some lakes that will 
afford good bass fishing, such as Lake Nabagamon, 
Iron Lake, and several other small lakes in this 
vicinity. Distance, Chicago to Brule, Wisconsin, 
about 500 miles. 

2. Eagle River and Sayner, Wisconsin. There 
are hundreds of excellent lakes where bass fishing 
is quite good. You will also find quite numerous 
trout streams in this vicinity; also good muskie 
and wall-eyed pike fishing. Distance, Chicago to 
Eagle River, about 375 miles. 

3. Crandon, Wisconsin. In and around Cran- 
don, Wisconsin, you will find excellent bass fish- 
ing in Stone Lake, Pine Lake and Rat Lake. You 
will also find numerous trout streams within two 
to five miles of this village. Distance, Chicago to 
Crandon, about 335 miles, 

You will find in all the places mentioned hotel 
and cabin accommodations at very reasonable rates. 
—J. B. King. 

Colorade Trout 

O. R. P., KANS.:—I have fished all over the 
state of Colorado, but my favorite places are in 
southern and western part of the state—Conejos 
River, Rio Grande River, Gunnison River, and 
on Grand Mesa, where there are over two hun- 
dred lakes, most of which are stocked with trout. 
I will describe these in the order named. 

The Conejos River, in the southern part of the 
state, is about 40 miles south and west of the 
town of Alamosa, the largest town in that section, 
and a good place to start from. This is quite a 
good sized stream, fairly swift and clear, and 
well stocked with rainbow and brook trout, many 
three or four pounds—if you can catch them. 
There are cottages to be had, or any number of 
good camping places if you have your own equip- 
ment. It is on State Highway 17, which you 
find going south from Alamosa. 

The Rio Grande River, on U. S. Highway 160 
(formerly U. S. 450) is west of Alamosa, and 
you will find good fishing from Del Norte on to 
the head of the river. It is a larger stream than 
the Conejos, but has more good water. Most of 
the fish are rainbow trout, with a very few brook. 
I just got back from that country, where I spent 
two weeks, and during that time had a fine trip 
up the river, leaving Alamosa at 6 A. M., and 
getting back at about 8 P. M., and got a dandy 
catch of rainbows. They were from 9 to 12 
inches, and took flies like they were hungry. It 
is an easy trip, and the roads are good. 

The Gunnison River is on U. S. 50, which en- 
ters the state from Kansas at about Holly, and 
runs in a westerly direction. It is a river of 
about the size of the Rio Grande, and usually the 
record fish of the state come from there. There 
are rainbow, brook, native, and Loch Leven trout 
in the water. From Gunnison to Cebolla or Sapi- 
nero is good open water, excellent fishing, and 
from there to Cimmaron is mostly foot work, but 
fine fishing. There are good cabins and camping 
places all along. 

Grand Mesa is reached over the same highway, 
but go to Delta and then north over State High- 
way 65 to the Mesa. You can take your choice 
of lakes, rent a cottage, stay at a hotel, or camp. 
You can bait fish, cast flies, troll from a boat, or 
wade and fish, Three weeks ago four of us 








HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 
With Gun or Kodak 


Visit one of the world’s greatest hunting grounds where 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and Bear are found. We 
can take you into new country which you can explore 
where the game has not been disturbed by man, ai - 
ing an excellent opportunity for photographic work and 
record heads in season. Special rates on summer trips 
for exploration and photography. We furnish pack horses, 
all equipment and experienced guides. Best of refer- 
ences. Write or wire for rates and reservations. 


GEO. B. BALL, TELEGRAPH CREEK, B. C. 


~~ CHILCOTEN— 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Bighorn, grizzly, moose, 
black bear, goat, deer. 
Experienced guides. Terms on application. 

References if required. 
NORMAN LEE, P.O.Hanceville, B.C., Canada ) 
Grizzly and Black 


CANADA crisis and pack 


hunting in this part of the Canadian Rockies. For in- 
formation write to: 
L. M. JOHNSON, Guide and Outfitter, 
Croydon, British Columbia 


HUNTS and VACATIONS 


Come to British Columbia and hunt or 
spend your vacations in the Rockies. Write 
for booklet and information on trips by 
pack horses. 


R. J. FRANKS, 
461 Lansdowne St. 

















Moose, Caribou, Sheep, 











KAMLOOPS, B. C. CANADA 
csiack SPRING BEAR HUNT 
April 1 to Pe es eer hunting in 


British Columbia, Alaska and Mexico. 
ARTHUR NICOL Fort Steele, B. C., Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wonderful Fly Fishing for Rainbow, Cut- 
Throat and Steelhead Trout. Grizzly and 
Black Bear, Mountain Goat, other Game. Cot- 
tages, Heat, Sewer, Water, Boats, Launches. 
Our own Farm, Dairy, Poultry. 


J. BRUCE JOHNSTONE, 
Lakelse Lodge, Terrace, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PROPHET and TOAD RIVER COUNTRY 
Best of summer fishing; exploring in virgin terri- 
tory. Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. 
Spring bear season closes June 30. Fall hunting 
season for sheep, goat, bear, caribou, moose and 
deer opens Sept. 1. Experienced guides, good horses, 

K. F. MeCUSKER 
Until May i—Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 
After May |—Hudson hope, B. C., Canada 


‘BIG GAME HUNTING 


In Peace River Country 


of northeastern British Columbia and 
Alberta. Sheep, goat, caribou, moose, 
grizzly and black bear. Good trophies 
guaranteed. Write. 


SID SUNDERMAN, HYTHE, ALBERTA, CANADA 


, Le Tourneau’s 
Spider Lake Resort 


INVITES you to one of Nature’s Beauty Spots on the 
Famous Spider Chain of Five Lakes. Abundance of 
Bass, Pike, Trout and Muskies. The best of hunting 
in season. For information and reservation write or wire 


Alex LeTourneau, Hayward, Wis. iy 
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A VACATION TRIP PLAN 
THAT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Hunt? Fish? Thrill? Rest? What- 

ever you seck, yy a, - helpful trip- 
planning is yours for 

Wherever you plan to 7 by 

¢ automobile in m the United States, 

Canada or Mexico, write us telling 

@ when and where you want to-go. 


ROAD MAPS, 
FREE 
DIRECTORIES 


We will send, postpaid, state road 
maps of each state, marked with 
our best routes, illustrated book- 
iets of interesting vacation and 
historic spots, camp and hotel dir- 

ectories. Also a Conoco 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Conoto stations and dealers and 
provides space to record the ex- 
of your trip. The Conoco 
Travel Bureau, operated by Con- 
tinental Oil Company, is America’s 
4 foremost free a = Ad- 
dress Department ° 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Oclesate. 


CONOCO sureau 


For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


’ 
SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 
A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario 
Write for pamphlet. = 
Sheehan's Camp, hite Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 





























it "CANOE 


5 ae acres primitive wilderness— 
America’s finest game fishing. Write us 
for maps and booklet. We furnish every- 
thing. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Inc., 


Come ANJIGAMI LAKE "2uknzattt 


NINE LAKES—FIVE STREAMS 
Furnished cabins, meals, low rates. Fish guaranteed. 
148 miles north of the Soo. Write for particulars. 


Geo. Coutu, Anjigami Lake, Sault Ste. Riarie, Ont 


Trout! Trout! Trout! 


Why not have a real vacation and get that prize 
trout in the north of Nipigon, Height of Land 
region? TWIN LAKES LODGE offers you the 
finest trout and other fishing in the virgin waters 
of the Drowning, Wababimiga and other rivers. 
6-lb. trout are waiting for you! Let us plan your 
trip. A-No.-1 equipment and guides. Write 


BERT OVENDEN, Nakina, Ont., Canada 





Ely, Minn. 




































MAY 


tac TROUT FISHERMEN 


Take your limit in Salmon Trout every @e. Terrific 
Scrappers, 6 to 45 pounds! Lake of the Woods. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 










Largest musky of 1933 caught at 


Dalseg’s Camp 


May and June lake trout fishing is at its best. July Ist 
and on for muskies, bass, wall-eye and northern pike. 
Camp easily reached from Ft. Frances on the Ft. Frances 
highway. Guests without reservations please call at Emo 
Garage. For full information write to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
Lake of the Woods 


Lodge and furnished cabins near good highway. Ex- 
cellent fishing and hunting. Folder and map on 


request 
H, CANAVAN, EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Basswood Lodge 


Log cabins and main log lodge. Electrically 
lighted throughout. Basswood Lake, miles 
from the beaten path, in virgin pine on the 
Canadian border. Boats, motors and guides. 








\ Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 
Ely, Minn, 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc. 
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caught all we could use from a raft in the middle 
of one of ‘le smaller lakes in less than an hour 
one evening, with bait. The water is not clkar 
enough for flies until some time in August. 

I hope this will give you some idea as to where 
to go for trout, as there are plenty of them in all 
the places named, but it is up to you to catch 
them. They are tricky, and wise. The best fish- 
erman sometimes draws a blank, but any one can 
get them if they try long and hard enough. 

As to the method used and the equipment— 
August is the fly month. Artificial flies are the 
favorite lure, but live bait and spinners are also 
good at times. Live bait includes minnows, grubs, 
grasshoppers, natural flies, and on occasion, angle 
worms. 

Your equipment should include a good lively 
split bamboo or steel rod of from 8% to 9% feet 
long, a 25-yard braided silk line of about 12 
pounds test, a multiplying or automatic reel of 
same or more capacity (25 to 50 yards) not less 
than a half-dozen leaders 3 to 4% feet long of 6 
to 8 pound test, each with one or two dropper 
loops, a half dozen snelled hooks about size 4 or 
6, a few split shot, BB size, to use as sinkers if 
you bait fish, and about four flies each of several 
good patterns, size 10 hook. Good patterns of 
flies for these waters are Coachman, Royal Coach- 
man, Gray Hackle, in red and peacock body, Rio 
Grande King, Ginger Quill, Black Gnat, and Wil- 
low Fly. These are the favorites here, and the 
first four named are the best. 

If you are not familiar with fly fishing, watch 
the first man you see, and if he is a good sport 
(most fishermen are) he will give you a few good 
tips, and tell you what they are taking at that 
particular time. Any one can get them at the 
right time. 

Non-resident fishing license ie $5.00 for males 
over 16 years of age. Boys under that age and 
women do not require a license. The bag limit is 
10 pounds of fish a day, or 20 pounds in posses- 
sion at one time. Fish under seven inches long 
must be thrown back. You can get a card with 
the game laws in condensed form at the place 
you buy your license.—M. F. Fountain. 


Grand Traverse Region 

E. A. F., MICH.:—I see that you are inter- 
ested in the country north of Manistee and below 
the Straits. You have picked an excellent part of 
Michigan for a vacation, one which you should 
enioy very much. The Grand Traverse region 
holds a great deal of promise for the fisherman, 
the vacationist, and the mere pleasure seeker. 

Lake Leelanau and Spider Lake offer the best 
of lake fishing and are located within thirty min- 
utes drive from Traverse City. At Traverse City 
you will be able to rent a boat on a good lake 
and you can also fish for trout in one of the best 
streams in the northern part of Michigan—the 
Boardman—a real piece of water which contains 
browns, brooks, and rainbows, and offers excel- 
lent bait or fly fishing.—C,. Winn Jackson. 





Some Canadian Fishing Trips 

C. J. S., N. ¥.:—One year I had a very pleas- 
ant trip, leaving here and passing by the way of 
Batavia, Rochester, east to Watertown, then to 
Cape Vincent. I spent a few days fishing in 
amongst the Thousand Islands between Cape Vin- 
cent and Alexandria Bay, headquartering at Clay- 
ton. Had some good bass fishing amongst the 
Thousand Islands. Ferried from Alexandria Bay 
across and came back to Gananoque, thence north 
taking a road from Elgin over to Jones Falls. 
Enjoyed excellent bass fishing in the lakes on 
either side of Jones Falls. 

Another year I stopped at Chaffey’s Locks, 
which is in the Rideau district and about ten 
miles from Jones Falls, where I fished mostly in 
Opinicon Lake, catching any amount of pike and 
lots of bass. To my way of thinking, the Rideau 
chain of lakes hold the best bass fishing and is 
easily accessible. I do not believe that you would 
be the least disappointed if you should visit the 
Rideau chain of lakes. They hold excellent fish- 
ing. We used a guide both times I have fished 
there. 

On another occasion we left and went through 
Peterboro and spent some time near Halls Bridge, 
then we moved to Burleigh Falls. While at these 
two places, caught a few bass but spent most of 
our time trolling for muskellunge. The bass fish- 
ing in the Kawartha Lakes to my way of think- 
ing is not as good as in the Rideau Lakes. We 
left Burleigh Falls and went up through Apsley 
to Bancroft where we inquired directions to Bap- 
tiste Lake where we enjoyed some good bass fish- 
ing. One day we took a canoe and portaged over 
to Little Cedar Lake with a guide and caught 
plenty of bass. I imagine it would be a hard lake 
to fish with much success unless you knew the 
waters.—Wayland S. Kerr. 





RESTWOOD 


Among the Pines on Lake Au Train 
Fishing—Hunting jY*)<v<d Pike, 


Yorthern pi 
trout, bass, perch, bluegills, muskellunge, Deer. 


ducks, geese, small game, song birds, wild 


Forest Lake, Mich. 


flowers, green forests. 


LEONARD C. CLAPP, 








ACKINACe « e 


Own or organize your own reserve—40 or 4000 
or more acres situated on lake shores, trout 
streams, including well located camp locations in 
& Mackinac County, Michigan 
DEER HUNTER’S PARADISE 


Disposing of large holdings to close an estate. 


& Address— 
Executor, Est. S. B. Arnold, 
* Mackinac Island, Michigan. 








MILEY’S LODGE 
on LAKE BELLAIRE 


One of six connecting lakes between Traverse City and 
Petoskey. One and two-room cabins for sleeping. 9-hole 
golf course on property. Horses, tennis, bathing, dancing. 
Trout and lake fishing. A place for your wife and chil- 
dren. Accommodate 50. Rates, $17.50 for room, board, 
golf. References. 


BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 











PON-SHE-WA-ING 
MICHIGAN 
RESORT -:- HOTEL 


Is one of the finest little summer resorts in 
Northern Michi , located on Crooked Lake, 
nine miles nort t of Petoskey, on U. 8S. 
Highway No. 31. Fishing—Bathing—Golf 
—Tennis. No Better Place Can Be Found 
For the Entire Family. Write for informa- 
ton and rates. 


Cc. E. WOODRUFF ALANSON, MICH. 


| 
| 
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have something to 


FISHERMEN talk about after 


they’ve spent a vacation here. In the heart 
of the best bass, pike and trout territory 





f Michigan. Bes 
meals, bede P a: THE MAPLES 
boats. Furnished cot- T 

- ic W. C. GREEN, Prop. 
lighted, ‘esein Box 157,Bellaire,Mich. 











Lake of the Woods MUSKIES 
are largest, most plentiful in world. Pike, bass, trout 
galore. Moose, deer, bear, ducks. 

YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 


HISTORIC LaCLOCHE 


ffers everything for your outing holiday. 

Limit catches of bass, perch, pickerel, lake 
trout, northern pike, etc. 

Everything from rowboat to cruiser. 
Sand beaches, swimming, hiking, ten- 
Private bungalows, excellent cuisine, 
Bring the whole family. Booklet 












Fishi ing 
Boating 


nis, dancing. 
reasonable rates. 
on request. 
LaCLOCHE view BUNGALOW CAMP 
urrent, Ontario 


(Winter oddress, Blind River, Ont.) 








Muskies—Bass—Salmon Trout 


Wall-eye and Northern Pike 
GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
“‘Where Lake of the Woods Begins”’ 

A complete setof Tustic camps in the wilderness, with the 
best of t and ruides that take 
eare of you in every way. Wilderness canoe and cruising 
tripsarrangedfor. Writeor wire. Folder upon request. 
GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN. 














Tackle Testers... 
French River 


ae Bass, muskies, wall-eyes, pike. 
Private cottages, central dining 
room. 


Make your reservations now. 


WOLSELEY LODGE 
0. Dambremont, Prop. Neelville, Ont., Can, 
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Lake of the Woods 


E. E. S., NEBR.:—If you like fishing, a good 
time for a to come here would be any time 
after the lakes and rivers break up and the ice 
goes out. This is generally in May or the early 
part of June; of course there are exceptions, and 
at times it may break up earlier. Anotner good 
time for fishing is in the fall of the year, when 
some good catches of the sporting varieties of fish 
are often made. 

For the more common run of fish, there are good 
fishing spots on the south shore of Lake of the 
Woods; for brook trout, Tomato Creek, about 3 
miles west of Williams; for pike and other lake 
and river fish, at Wheeler’s Point, about 12 miles 
northerly from Baudette or Pitt; for the big tiger 
muskies and lake trout, the best place to go would 
be to Crow Lake, and Sabiscong Bay, which is 
easily reached by crossing Rainy River from 
Baudette to the town of Rainy River (the ferry 
is equipped to take cars across), and then motor- 
ing up to Nestor Falls, where you are practically 
in the lake trout and muskellunge territory.— 
R. Farmer. 

Nothing to Worry About! 

EDITOR:— I wish to thank you for the prompt 
and courteous replies to my recent communication 
asking for information on the fishing in the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna. 

You have given me the information I desired, 
and I can now plan a fishing trip into that dis- 
trict without worrying about accommodations.— 
Herbert Rausch. 


Near Park Rapids, Minn. 

C. E. W., NEBR.:—Let me suggest one of the 
three chains of lakes at Park Rapids: the Crow 
Wing chain of eleven lakes, the Mantrap chain 
of fourteen lakes, or the Fish Hook-Potato chain 
of four lakes. These are lakes with good sand 
beaches, and fishing is as good in these lakes as 
anywhere in the state. There are many pleasant 
camp sites, furnished cottages for rent, and re- 
sorts where board and lodgings are to be had.— 
J. D. Haradon, 


Ocean Fishing Off Southern California 

B. M., CALIF.:—With the exception of amber 
jack, the fish you wish to catch are quite plenti- 
ful from San Diego to Point Mugu. Few amber 
jack have been caught the past two years. The 
tuna catch was not as large last year but they 
were out there just the same, only didn’t seem 
interested in what we had to offer in the way 
of bait. 

Our fishing starts about the middle of April 
and continues until the last of September. The 
best catches are taken in the early season in our 
northern waters, from San Diego south into 
Mexico to the Coronado Islands. This is only 
a run of 19 miles from the South Dakota harbor 
and good game fishing may be had there when no 
catch is reported at any other place. As the sea- 
son progresses the fish follow the warmer water 
and soon are being taken all along the coast. 

We fish in anything from a dory on up and as 
the sea is usually quite smooth throughout this 
district little danger is encountered. It is not 
necessary to go great distances to sea to secure 
plenty of sport. Barracuda and yellowtail can 
be found in or near almost any bed of kelp and 
most of the kelp is from one-half to one and one- 
half miles off shore. Tuna and marlin stay close 
to the open water and can be found from one to 
eight miles out. 

If you do not care to go quite so far south as 
San Diego I would go to Newport beach. There 
is a fine harbor there and it is within an hour 
and a half drive of Los Angeles and other inland 
cities. A number of fine fishing grounds may be 
reached in one to three hours by boat and it is 
always great sport to troll on the way out so no 
time is lost going from one place to another. This 
place is noted for its large catches of game ocean 
fish and information can always be obtained from 
the many fishermen there as to just the right 
place to go at any time of month.—Francis E. 
Hersey. 

Pike County, Pa. 

L. R. D., PA.:—We have very good trout and 
bass fishing in this section. There are many 
mountain streams running into the Delaware and 
the fishing is good. Dingmans Creek runs 
through the town of Dingmans Ferry, is all open 
fishing, and is stocked every year. You can get 
accommodations at any of the hotels—there are 
several. 

The bass fishing is very good in the Delaware 
in season, also pickerel in the mountain lakes.— 
H. L. Briscoe. 
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To Fishermen, Hunters and Those Who Love the Outdoors 


Now is the time to purchase sites for lodges, summer homes, hunting and fishing 


preserves, with or without lake or stream frontage. 


Combine with your friends 


and secure your outdoor privileges at a cost which may never again be your 
opportunity. You can buy from the owners without middlemen’s profits. 





and State showing Lakes 
Streams, State Forests an 


Send amp for Information 
ap 








Five Thousand Inland Lakes 
Hundreds of Streams and Rivers 
Miles of Improved Highways 
Thousands of Acres of State and 


Game Refuges—State and Private 
Gay Resorts 
Sixty-seven State Parks 


in size from a few acres to several thousand, 


Summer Homes 


A Wonderful Place for Your Vacation 





MICHIGAN 


National Forests 


Quiet Retreats 


fully equipped for campers 


Lakeside Cottages 








Highways. 


East Michigan Tourist Association “7 * Bay City, Michigan 


(Incorporated as an “Association not for te 














information. Address Sic. Otson, Manage 





EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR. QUETICO COUNTRY 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR 
NATIONAL FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL 
lakes and rivers where you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin 
waters, photograph big game, explore new country. The greatest wilderness caroe area on the con- 
tinent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERV an E FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and 


| BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING Cco., 


PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of 





Winton, Minnesota 











CANADA'S WILDS —= NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ‘sso 


A real ye Woods Bung with oe7 garpfort in the 
heart of fee Sine ouareen & aces ve ee m torest 286 kes, Won- 
in Bi AS Pickerel. 
Sood | Sarhine Beaches. i Sulddes be Canoes, Launches, 
Outboard Motors . Tram ing, Younis and Badmin: 
ton. Excelient table. One nicht from yen or Montreal by 
railway. Good auto roads. All rates reasonable. Write for 
booklet. T. wneee. ween Camp, Timagami, Ontario 








KIRTON’S LODGE 


FISHERMEN—Don’t waste your pre- 
cious vacation! Try the pickerel, bass 
and pike fishing in these northern 
lakes. Canoe trips, motor boating on 
chains of inland lakes. Write for rates 
and other information. 


Wm. J. Kirton, Pakesley, Ont., Can. 














TAKELAND | LODG Wahnapitae 


Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 

Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto 
by railway. First class accommodations at Lodge. Out- 
fitting for camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent 
fishing in countless lakes and streams through virgin for- 
ests. Black bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickerel 
and northern pike. 

ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 
keeping. For information write 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 




















DICK SHAW’S CAMPS *70°);:\¢ 
If you desire the BEST fishing for land-locked salmon 
and speckled trout, then come to my camps this season. 
Individual cabins to accommodate ten guests only. 
During July and August I shall take ten boys, 12 to 
16 yrs., and give them a thorough education in things 
pertaining to the woods, waters, fish and game. Last 
year one of the boys learned 120 things while here 
with me. Rates and information cheerfully furnished. 
DICK SHAW, Lic. Guide 
Skiff Lake, Canterbury, N. B., Canada 
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cover the choicest fishing locations in the entire district, 


Cruisers & Houseboat offer private party trips. 


““A Canadian Mixed Grill’ 


BIG MUSKIES 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 
are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


with its sixteen thousand islands and many tributary lakes. 
World’s Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. 
Moose, deer, bear, ducks and grouse all numerous. 


CALVERT’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


while their 
Canoe trips also ar- 


in Feb., Mar. & April “‘Oue- 


Valuable prizes, including specially designed Silver Trophies for larg- 


est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. Full informa- 


, : ranged. 
‘ See the story 
54 Ib. Musk’y from door Life.” 
Calvert's 
s tion on request. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS, 


Rainy River, Ontario 
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Stop Before You 


Go on Your 


SPRING 
o tion UUNT! 


or LION 


4 Jonas Bros., Denver, 
for FREE literature 
showing typical ex- 


amples of Jonas master 


wild- lor dis t eSports 
in ting life f crimina = 
ship recree 1 


men who are satisfied only with something B 

than the average. Jonas artistry and skill bring you 

the SST in Taxidermy—give YOUR trophies a 

nat life-like appearance x sqeaeee by ORDL 

Nan methods. Wri A thoroughly 
RMED on TAX RMY 

Mas you start your trip. 
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HUNT ALASKA pics 


rifle and 

camera this sea- 

BROWN BEAR fic. and che 
chagof Islands. 


“ A! summer fishing and oynere hunting cruises 
*Prince of Wales’’ out of Juneau. Fare $72.00. 
Onametied salmon and trout fishing. Motor boats 
for charter. 
JUNEAU GUIDES, 


Plan NOW for hunt in 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
ALASKA 2: iie:." Fer Sartisa” 


lars write 
Carl Anderson, 














Box 1299, Juneau, Alaska 














Box 325, Anchorage, Alaska 


ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak 
Brown, Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots posi- 
tively guaranteed! Alaska’s pioneer 
hunting organization, 9th year. Folder 








for sportsmen. 


Box L S poo Sam Alaska { 


is the home 


ALASK of the 


WORLD'S LARGEST BEA 
Come to KODIAK and hunt the world famous KODIAK 
bears with KODIAK guides im April or May or fly with 
us in the fall into interior Alaska where Mount McKinley 
proudly reigns over the greatest and most beautiful 
wilderness on earth and hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, gris- 
slies — other game. We positively guarantee shots at game. 


For jculare write or wire 
KODIAK GUIDES KODIAK, ALASKA 


Alaska Big Game Hunting 


AY patentee « and black bears, April 15 to June 15. 
ae ge | white sheep, goat, caribou, Kodiak, grizzly, 
k and Glacier bears. 
EMIL BERG, Head Guide 
Guaranteed service and success, Fully Sant Wrle pack outfite and pro- 
visions. Prices and details on application. 
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ALASKA 
CORRESPOR DENT 
James 8. Fred W. Rising 
Jackson, Teton co, Wye. Kasilof, Cook’s Inlet, ‘alaska 
Outfitting points, Seward, Kasilof and other points 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. 
I guarantee shots at big game. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 


BINKO DUDE RANCH 
Clearwater, Via Greenough, Mont. 


OLD ESTABLISHED RANCH. Private lakes and 
stream stocked with trout from private hatchery. 
Swimming, canoeing, motor boating, trout fishing. 
Horseback riding and patk horse trips a specialty. 
Ranch situated in most beautiful Western Montana 
country just south of Glacier National Park, 

For full information and references write or wire 


W. E. BINKO, Clearwater, via Greenough, Mont. 


U. s Sonngarenecnt 
S. Sim 














SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 





| of Miami to Key Largo. 
| tarpon, then the West Coast is by far the best. 
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Florida Surf Fishing 

H. P., N. C.:—Re surf fishing from the beach. 
The East Coast has the best as follows: Begin- 
ning at Jensen you will find fishermen daily on 
the beach south to Palm Beach, and about 10 
miles north of Miami Beach out of Miami. 

If it is your idea to troll, the best water in the 
state for some of the larger fish is from the City 
If you want to fish for 


Between Sarasota and Ft. Myers are many small 
towns from which tarpon parties are taken out. 
The latter part of April would be your best time 
for the tarpon and surf fishing, also for bass 
fishing. 

The best bass fishing in the state is in Lake 
Apopka. If you’re lucky you can get some of the 
big fish—they weigh as much as 23 lbs. and more. 
If these are not big enough, you can go on a 
few miles farther to Leesburg and fish in Lake 
Griffin, where they claim to get them up to 25 
Ibs.—H. B. Pruden. 


Southeastern Alaska 

E. B., PA.:—Juneau is a good place to get your 
camping supplies, also guides and boats. In fact, 
one can get a complete outfit there. 

Admiralty Island is a hunter’s paradise. Bear, 
deer, grouse and many bald eagles, also fish ga- 
lore. Warm Spring Bay is about 70 miles from 
Ketchikan. Bass, salmon and trout in abundance, 
also these springs are the most wonderful hot 
springs in all the world. Zerambo Island has | 
many wolves, some deer, and fine fishing of all 
kinds. Halibut, cod (black and red) king salmon, 
60 to 70 pounders, and plenty of them, also crabs 
and clams.—Dr, Earl Drumm. 


Float Trips in the Ozarks 

E. C. C., CONN.:—There is a large dam on 
White River near the county seat, Forsythe, in 
Taney County, which backs the water up beyond 
the towns of Branson and Hollister and forms a 
large lake which is excellent fishing. 

The James River you ask about heads above 
the town of Galena in Stone County and excellent 
float trips can be arranged at Galena on the James 
River and these trips can be short or long as 
desired. The James River, which empties into 
the White River, is excellent fishing, as is the 
White River. No doubt you have read in 
Ovrtvoor Lire graphic descriptions of trips on 
this river written by Von Schriltz of fishing fame. 
Those stories and accounts are accurate and if 
you will look back over your old copies of 
Ovrtpoor Lire no doubt you will be able to find 
them. This section of Missouri is one of the best 
spots for location or vacationing I know of.— 
E. J. Evens. 

Come To Oregon! 

W. W. S., CALIF.:—July or August would 
be good months to fish the middle fork of the 
Willamette River, and it is possible you could 
fish it in June. Have heard of some wonderful 
catches from this stream. Then you also have 
the McKenzie River tributary to Eugene with 
good auto road all the way up. This stream is 
noted for its redsides. 

We have a wonderful stream right at our door 
here—the North Umpqua River. It cannot be 
excelled in this state for trout and summer steel- 
head fishing. We have sportsmen from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco who spend their vaca- 
tions on this river year in and year out. 

Then we have the famous Rogue River at 
Grants Pass. Consider this the best steelhead 
stream in Oregon and Zane Grey says it’s the best 
in the world. He also has fished the North Ump- 
qua last two years. Best time to fish the Rogue 
River is September and October or just after first 


COUPON 








Outdoor Life, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
CL) $4.00 for two 


Extra per year: 
C) New C) Renewal 


**The Complete Sportsman’s Magazine”’ 


Enclosed find [] $2.50 for one year subscription 
ear subscription 
nada 50c; foreign $1.00. 


3405 
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PORTSME 
Visit Sarasota, Florida 


National Tarpon Tournament held here 
from May 10 to July 15, sponsored by 
the Sarasota Anglers’ Club. Fishermen 
from many states participate in this an- 
nual event. Fishing is good every day 
in the year. Deep sea fishing for tarpon, 
kingfish, grouper, etc. Casting in the 
Bay or from the numerous causeways 
and piers. 


SARA SOTA HOTEL 


welcomes you. New, modern, fire-proof, 
located one-half block from the Munici- 
pal Pier. 


ZEB BREVARD, Manager 












Beautiful Current River 


In the Ozarks 


Clear, swift water—the home of black bass, jack 
salmon and other game fish. Good hunting—squirrel, 
quail, deer, turkey. Experienced guides—motor boats 
—cabins—camp grounds—hotels. 

For information write 


W. H. BEAL, Jr., DONIPHAN, MO. 


HO, for the OZARKS 


Fishermen’s-Huntsmen’s, Recreationists, Riv- 
er Frontage Tracts, Small or Large, Im- 
proved or Raw. 


Improved Farms, Cocbards, Dairy Farms, 
beap Wild Lands. 


E.D. SNOW, Real Estate Broker 


305 Land Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 
OZARKS 400 ACRES 


IDEAL CAMP SITE On Jack’s Fork of Current 





























River. A clear, spring-fed bass stream. On State 
Highway. 5 miles from railroad town. Lots of oak 
timber. $8.00 per acre. No trades. 


Mountain View, Missouri 





Cc. W. WITBECK, 


Mountain Dude Ranch 


Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above 
sea level, on the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild 
game; mountain streams and lakes; 13,000 foot peaks; 
pine trees by the million. Rustic lodge or log cabins. 
An ideal retreat to enjoy all outdoor sports in NEW 
MEXICO, the heart of the Historic, Scenic, Roman- 
tic old Southwest. Literature gladly sent on request. 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 
Rociada, N. Mexico | 


Estate Must Sell 
GENTLEMAN’S CAMP 


e on beautiful GRAND LAKE 
(Washington County, Maine) 


LOCATION and EQUIPMENT: Some of the 
grandest fishing and hunting in all 
Maine. Trout and salmon run espe- 
cially heavy. Competent guides avail- 
able. Fine white sandy beach—excel- 
lent bathing. Motorboat, canoe and 
radio included in the equipment, 


THE CAMP: 5 years old; completely fur- 
nished; everything in perfect condition, 
ready for occupancy. Large combina- 
tion living and dining room. 2 large 
bedrooms (2 beds in each). Hot and 
cold running water in every room. 
Kitchen separated from camp by cov- 
ered passage. Accommodations for 
guide. Smoke house and open fireplace 
on beach—3 cords of wood left for use. 














Hilton Bros. 





‘CAMP COST $5,000 to build by day labor. 


Will accept reasonable offer. For par- 
ticulars including photographs of camp 
and environs address 152 Paine Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., or telephone New 
Rochelle 3729. 





Meas pass 2% 
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OLD MEXICO 


Spring and Fall 
Hunting and Fishing 


500,000 Acres—Sportemen’s Paradise. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. For detailed 
information write 


Chihuahua Hunting Reserve 


Jarvis & Jarvis 
Hotel Paso Del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


HACIENDA in OLD MEXICO 


Located 13 mi. west of Laredo Mexico City Hy. 150 
mi. south of Monterey turn to your right after passing the 
Purification River bridge. 

A MEXICAN DUDE RANCH 

Hunting, fishing, guides, packtrips, camping, saddle 
horses, fiestas, rodeos, cobaderas, cock fighting. Excellent 
and varied cuisine. Just the place for a rest cure and 
vacation. Shaded patios. Picturesque, tranquil. 9 miles 
from Sierra Madre Mtns. Price for less than 4 days, $5.00 
per person, American plan. More than 4 days, consider- 
able rates. NO EXTRAS. 

JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Hacienda de Santa Engracia, Tamaulipas, Mexico 


Come to OSKELANEO 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


For good fishing and hunting. Excellent canoe trips, 
paddling or motoring through virgin territory. Also 
special aeroplane service to Chibougamau Mining 
District. Hunt, fish and see the gold mines in the 
making. Reasonable rates. 


JOHN MIDLIGE, Outfitter 
OSKELANEO RIVER, QUE. 
321 miles Northwest of Montreal 


D Speckled and lake trout 

in lakes and streams, also 

N wall-eyes and northern 

A pike. Motor over good 

roads, 145 miles from 

Montreal, 58 from Ottawa. Also moose, deer and bear. 
Bungalows. Write for circu.ar 

WHITE DEER LODGE, R. F. D. No.1, White Deer, Que., Can 


r— SPECKLED TROUT — 


Virgin speckled trout territory dis- 
covered last fall, easy to enter, beau- 
tiful trout lakes, good camps. Very 
moderate rates. For information write 


fe: BROS. «?itechuan 




















Bourmont, via Monet, Quebec, Canada 


oecemsen CHANNEL BASS 


| Surf or Boat Casting—Atlantic Ocean or Pamlico 











Sound, Write for Reservations. 
W. D. GASKILL, Prop, 


PAMLICO INN OCRACOKE, N. C. 





A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 









Yax lax hYaxlvavhYaxlvaviYaxivevivexivevivevivext. 






















Free Serbice Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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fall rains. Have had wonderful luck there.— 
J. E. Clark. 
Eastern Massachusetts 
F. W. P., MASS.:—The trout season here in 


Massachusetts, as you probably know, opens the 
15th of April and extends to July 31. I am only 
familiar with the trout streams in this vicinity, 
within 25 miles of New Bedford, and down on 
Cape Cod, and there is excellent trout fishing all 
through this section. 

South of Taunton, in Myricks, there is good 
fishing in the spring, in the headwaters of the 
Assonet River. Between Fall River and New Bed- 
ford there are good brooks—Shingle Island River 
and Copicut, and south of New Bedford—the Cor- 
nell, Aikin and Destruction brooks; east of New 
Bedford, in Marion and Rochester, the Doggett 
brook is well stocked and there is good fishing. 

In regard to bass fishing, open season July 1 to 
Jan. 31, a great number of the ponds around here 
are well stocked with bass. Strange as it may 
seem, Wattuppa,-which is located in the city lim- 
its of Fall River and is 7 miles long, affords about 
the best bass fishing to be had, for every year it is 
well stocked with bass from the North Wattuppa, 
where no fishing is allowed, as it is the Fall River 
water supply. 

Devoll’s pond and Saudy pond, south of Fall 
River, have good bass fishing. The pond nearest 
to Boston that I know of is Sampson’s Pond, near 
So. Carver, some fifteen miles south of Plymouth, 
and bass fishing there is usually good. The ponds 
on the Cape have always provided good sport, and 
in Ashumet and Peter’s Pond the state has put in 
salmon. I have caught bass in all of these ponds, 
as well as many of the other small ponds on the 
Cape, and have had some excellent fly fishing—al- 
though the usual way of fishing here is still fish- 
ing with shrimp or minnow live bait.—Chas. F. 
Wing, Jr. 

Grand Lake Stream 

R. H. F., D. C.—The Grand Lake Stream wa- 
ters have always had the reputation of being ex- 
cellent fishing waters and I think without doubt 
they are among the best in the State. 

We have both the Sebago and Ouananiche sal- 
mon in Maine and also the Atlantic salmon in 
many of our rivers. Possibly you might like to 
put in a day or two at the Bangor salmon pool 
which is perhaps the most famous pool in the 
world. This pool is only one mile from Bangor. 
Under separate cover you will receive a copy of 
“The Maine Woods” which should prove of inter- 
est to you.—A. L, Bickford. 


Eastern Shore of Virginia 

W. H. A., CONN.:—Channel bass start run- 
ning about May 1 and are followed by weakfish, 
blues and seabass. We have caught weakfish run- 
ning to 12 pounds and blues up to 9 pounds fish- 
ing in the inlet and also in the surf outside. 
The channel bass are all caught in the surf 
about 400 yards from shore. Squid is used for 
trout, flounders, seabass and bluefish, and small 
bunkers and soft clams used for channel bass. 

On the bay side of the Eastern Shore near Cape 
Charles beginning about June 1 and lasting until 
October 15 is fine blue fishing and weak fishing. 
In addition a few pompano and other warm water 
fish are caught. The best fishing is in the shal- 
low water near the shoals and also out in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

If you are not intending to fish for channel 
bass I might say that the fishing in the upper 
part of Chesapeake Bay from Annapolis to Solo- 
mans Island is in my opinion as good as the 
ocean fishing, especially in September and Oc- 
tober when blues and yellowfin weakfish are caught 
weighing to 10 pounds. The blues are caught 
chumming with menhaden and catches of from 
50 to 100 weighing from 3 to 7 pounds are not 
unusual. The method of using no sinker is espe- 
cially good sport and resembles plug casting for 
bass. The largest blues are caught about five 
feet below the surface.—John W. Brookfield, Jr. 


Vermont Lakes 

H. C. B., N. J.:—If I were looking for strictly 
bass and pike fishing, I would locate at Bomoseen 
or Lake Champlain. Lake St. Catherine offers 
bass, perch and lake trout fishing. Dunmore has 
very good bass fishing and also lake trout and 
salmon. 

There are plenty of camping sites at any of 
these lakes and also accommodations at reasonable 
rates. Boats are obtainable on all lakes. I am 
sending you under separate cover, copy of “Ver- 
mont Hunting and Fishing” which outlines the 
fishing by towns and counties.—E. A. Birchard. 









where fish are 
waiting for you 


There’s a reason for the excellence and 
variety of fishing in Maine. A progressive 
program of breeding, rearing and re-stocking 
insures better fishing in Maine each year. 
15 million fish of 5 inches and more, up to 
3 lbs., have been released in the last 18 
months. 21 million fish are being hatched 
for release this year. 

Come to Maine for your salmon, trout, 
togue, small-mouthed bass, pickerel. . . En- 
joy fly fishing in Maine — Best seasons April 
1 to July 1 and Sept. 1 to Sept. 30. Mail 
the coupon for full information and come. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Cory 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

650 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving full information on Maine fishing. 
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Restored to its original seclusion by the passing of the 
railroad, Troutdale Camps now holds out to you, better fish- 
ing and hunting than ever, and the vacationist will find it the 
prettiest spot in Maine, away from the road but easily reached 
in 20 minutes. Nine lakes to fish, trout salmon, white fish, all 
available to our camps, the only camps in the townshi 
Fish where others cannot. Rates $4.00 per day, inclu 
ing excellent meals, log cabins with bath and electric lights, 
boats, canoes and transportation to camp. Our own garden. 
Fresh milk. On the Appalachian Trail. Special weekly rates. 
“A few furnished cabins to rent, by the week.”” Boo 


klet. 
TROUTDALE CAMPS, tdale, Maine 
A YARD LON 
TROU from Little Averill 
Lake last season. 
Guides and moderate rates at 
MARSHALL’S CAM Canaan, Vt. 
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“ue SALMON and TROU 
JUNE an 
fishing at First Connecticut Lake is at its best. 
Exvellent camps, boats and guides. Write 


VARNEY’S LOG CAMPS 


Pittsburgh, New Hampshire 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Offering complete arrangements for fishing. Ta 
mackerel, kingfish, jackfish and smaller gulf 
Ask Harry McGuire or Dr. R. L. Sutton. 


J.M. ELLIS, PORT ARANSAS, TEXAS 



































“Fish to feel fine,” says Tommy Loughran 


Here we have the famous heavyweight fighter who recently 
gave as good as he got from the man-mountain, Carnera, 
opening the season at his favorite sport outside the ring 
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“... For lomorrow We Die’ 
An Open Letter to the Izaak Walton League 


national organization will soon be holding what 

it will call the “national convention.” This will 
be a sorry gathering of a few old-timers from the Chicago 
area; the trappings of a convention will still be provided, 
but the air will be tearful and bleak and there will be 
great open spaces where once sat delegates in a vast 
convention hall. 

For- we might as well face it—the Izaak Walton 
League is near the end of its rope. Its star has waned 
and astral obsequies are now in order. Only a miracle 
can save this once gleaming comet, the star of sports- 
men's hopes. 

Supposing that you'd rather hear the truth than the 
guff most conservation leaders hand the public, let's 
look at the prime causes of the League’s downfall before 
asking ourselves what kind of a miracle would be neces- 
Sary to restore it. 

Now the League has failed as a national organization 
rather than in city chapters or state divisions. Sports- 
men around the country, once organized under Izaak 
Walton's banner, hav> often carried on long after they 
had forsaken—or been forsaken by—their national head- 
quarters. These men still attack their local problems 
valiantly in some states—Minnesota, for example. But 
their work no longer has any but a nominal connection 
with the national organization, and usually nowadays 
they begrudge the part of their dues necessary to keep the 
doddering Chicago headquarters theoretically alive. 
They ask, why give blood to a corpse? Let's use that 
money for our work in our own state. 


Di Fellow Members and Ex-Members: Your 


S° WE'RE talking here about the League as a national 
force in wild life conservation. 

“Force” appropriately describes the League in the 
days of Will Dilg. Whether you liked him or you didn’t, 
you had to recognize that he got things done. He was a 
fighter. He, largely, built the League. He died at its 
peak, dethroned by his old allies. They, the conserva- 
tives, went into power. 

It was the Coolidge era. Money was cheap, member- 
ships easy to get, and there were gala days around 
national headquarters. Everybody got lots of honor 
and enjoyed being a Famous Conservationist. 

But dead rot was infecting the League. It had no real 
leaders, only pleasant gentlemen who liked to be called 
Presidents of Chapters or National Vice-Presidents or 
Conservation Directors or whatever-they- 
liked. These men played the usual game of 
You - scratch - my-back-and-I'Il-scratch- 
yours with all the high mucky-mucks of 
game conservation. A slap at the Biological 
Survey was a slap at these fine gentlemen, 
your national officers. A blow at privi- 
leged duck shooters was a blow right on 
their genteel snouts. They washed their 


hands of “‘radicals’’ with their chins elevated at an angle 
of ninety degrees. 

And the League died on them because they gave it no 
leadership. 


S!NCE its fight for the Mississippi Wild Life Refuge, 
a good many years ago, and its support of the 
Quetico-Superior Council, the national organization has 
chiefly distinguished itself by pussyfooting. It pussy- 
footed on the bitter fight to have the national duck bag 
limit lowered to 15, on Biological Survey poisoning, on 
baiting of ducks, on saving the grizzly bear, on almost 
every important question right down to today when it 
pussyfoots on the matter of the grazing interest vs. wild 
life on National Forests. It speaks out boldly for the 
non-controversial causes we all espouse: Cleaning up 
pollution, providing wildfowl refuges, and so on. 

In leadership it rates close to zero. In a day when 
Conservation is moving with tremendous impetus from 
Washington into new and promising channels, the 
League, supposedly the mouthpiece of American sports- 
men, dwindles almost to nothing in membership and 
verges on bankruptcy. 

Now I say all this because we ought to face the facts 
if the League is to be saved. What miracle could happen 
to save it? 


(NE thing only—the emergence of a Messiah, a con- 
servation leader with imagination, courage and 
complete unselfishness, to head the League into the thick 
of conservation's battles and make the League once more 
a fighting sorce instead of a mouldering bureaucracy. He 
would travel like a crusader, fighting the sportsmen’'s 
battles without compromise. Eschewing the die-hards 
in his organization, he would bring in new blood and 
vigor. Whatever else of Will Dilg’s qualities he might 
or might not have, he would have Will Dilg’s force. 
There are men around the country now—just a few, 
independent men, not strong in convention back-slapping 
—who, given the opportunity, might perform this 
miracle. I wish | might think that the clique now in 
charge of the expiring patient would welcome such new 
doctors. Probably they won't—unless you, the sports- 
men to whom the League should belong, take a hand. 
This year’s convention will be held in Chicago, April 
19 and 20. Come to Chicago and meet your leaders, or 
send delegates willing to stand on their own feet and 
support a progressive platform. 
For maybe—let’s hope—the League is 
only sleeping and needs awakening. 
It will be either that, and a fight for 
= life against the inertia of the past five 
years—or a wake. A pleasant wake, 
with pleasant genteel gentlemen standing 
around in the garb of Famous Conserva- 
tionists—but a wake, nevertheless. 
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fter Big Game in the Yukon 


By J. E. Hughes 


OST men atid an oceasional woman have an ins 
stinctive urge to hunt big game. That urge may 
be rendered inactive or suppressed in one way 
or another, but from childhood on we plan and 

daydream for the time in life when we can afford a hunt 
in the wilds, and too often while waiting for the time 
when we can afford such an experience, we find that we 
are too old to hunt. I found myself skidding fairly close 
to that age barrier. I never fired a high velocity rifle until 
I was more than fifty years old. Since then I have tasted 
the joys and thrills of some big game hunting, and hav- 
ing tasted I wanted to drink deep, so in the summer of 
1932 I melted some of my frozen assets and made plans 
for an extensive hunting trip into the Yukon country. 

Through a booklet published by the Canadian National 
Railroad, “Hunting in Canada,” I selected my guide and 
outfitter, who took me to the hunter’s paradise of Amer- 
ica where practically all varieties of big game abound. 

It was no easy task getting ready for such an expedi- 
tion. I walked more than 600 miles on the Oklahoma 
highways to develop some degree of endurance, and in- 
cidentally to reduce my waist measure so I could see to 
lace my hunting boots without the use of a periscope. 
I practiced rifle shooting but attained only a moderate 
degree of accuracy. I invested in a movie camera and 
studied the art of photography assiduously. I packed 
my sleeping bag, air mattress, .35 Remington rifle and 
hunting clothes and was off, filled with all the enthusiasm 
incident to such a trip. 

On August 3, 1932, I sailed from Seattle, Washington, 
to Skagway, Alaska. The six days en route following 
the inside passage were most fascinating. Arriving in 
Skagway I took the narrow gauge “White Pass and 
Yukon Railway” to Whitehorse, 
Yukon, the end of the railroad and 
the beginning of the Yukon navi- 
gation. This 110 miles by train 
was full of scenic and historical 
interest, as the road follows the 
old gold trail so vividly described 
in “The Trail of 98,” by Robert W. 
Service. 


ON my arrival at Whitehorse, 
Charlie Baxter, who was to be 
my guide, met me at the train. He 
proved to be a most capable guide 
and a pleasing companion, pos- 
sessed of that rare native philoso- 
phy so characteristic of the pioneer 
who has lived an outdoor life. 
After securing a permit from the 
Royal Mounted Police to carry a 
rifle in the Dominion, purchasing 
a hunting license from the govern- 
ment liquor commissioner, whose 
acquaintance helped us vey mate- 
rially in completing our commis- 
sary, we started on our journey to 
the “Happy Hunting Ground.” 
Our objective was the White 
River and Generc district 375 miles 
west of Whitehorse. The first leg 
of the journey, 120 miles, we made 
in a Ford truck. Sixteen hours in 
the saddle of that Ford truck over 
that trail gave me plenty of exer- 
cise and appetite for that day, and 
at 11 p. m., not yet dark, we pulled 





Kaskawulah glacier 


into camp on Bear Creek. The following morning we 
started on our journey in earnest. Our outfit consisted 
of nine pack horses and three saddle horses for the 
guide, cook (Jim Baxter, son of the guide) and myself, 
we took a huge store of provisions as well as a stove, 
camp chairs and folding tables. 

Near the evening of our first day’s pack Charlie called 
me forward and pointing down into the flat, said, “Doc, 
there is your bear.” There he was not more than 150 
yards away too busy feeding on bear berries to notice us. 
I will admit I was somewhat excited at seeing my first 
grizzly. I shot too quickly and made a clean miss and 
the bear lumbered off into the woods. I was humiliated. 
I knew what Charlie was thinking, certainly nothing com- 
mendatory of my poise or shooting ability, but I guess 
the guides get used to these would-be hunters for he 
said, “Well, Doc, he was pretty shaggy anyway and we 
will see plenty of bear.” 


WE were eleven days packing into the interior. The 

scenery was the most picturesque I had ever seen. 
The virgin spruce forest, the towering snow-covered 
mountains, the grandeur of the glaciers, the valleys be- 
low, with their turbulent rivers, and the hillsides covered 
with a beautiful array of wild flowers, all provided splen- 
did opportunities for the use of my movie camera. 

We reached the Slims River, a glacier stream which 
empties into Kluane Lake, the largest lake of the Yukon 
territory. We found the icy stream too deep and too 
swift to ford with our pack horses, but we spent a good 
part of the day trying to find a fording place. I was only 
a spectator but I did not envy Charlie and Jim in their 
search for a crossing, and when the backs of their horses 
would drop below the icy water 
and they would begin to swim, I 
lost all my enthusiasm for any at- 
tempt at crossing. We finally gave 
up trying and the following day 
crossed over the glacier, which 
proved extremely difficult and al- 
most as hazardous as the river. 
While no more than four miles 
across it took us a good part of 
the day. After crossing over the 
glacier we followed the shore of 
Kluane Lake for two days, and 
then struck off to the west over the 
divide. This was a high tundra, 
well above timber line, swampy and 
hard going. Ptarmigan were plen- 
tiful and with the .22 Winchester 
we bagged more than a dozen to 
add to our meat larder. 


THT evening just as we were 

preparing to go into camp 
Charlie again motioned me to the 
front and pointed out a very large 
grizzly feeding just across the 
creek, hardly more than 100 yards 
away. This was my chance to re- 
deem myself. Charlie whistled to 
cause the bear to stand erect, but 
this time I was a little too slow to 
shoot and he was just putting 
down when I fired, making a hit in 
his left hip. I fired the second time 
and missed. In a jump or two he 
was under cover of the woods. I 
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wanted to do the very foolish thing, run after him, but 
Charlie was more wise and experience had taught him 
not to crowd a wounded bear. Later we did go into the 
woods and found the bear dead about 400 yards from 
where I hit him. The autopsy showed that the bear 
came to his death from internal hemorrhage and shock, 
the result of a .35 caliber bullet which entered the abdo- 
men anterior to the left hip, traveled through the ab- 
domen and chest cavity and spent itself in the muscles 
of the neck. The abdomen and the chest cavity were full 
of blood. This bear was a splendid specimen, measuring 
over eight and one-half feet in length. The camp was a 
little too small for me that night—it was my first bear, 


in accuracy I tried to make up in volume. That did not 
satisfy so I tried to explain how hard it was to shoot 
at one bear while watching the other. 


ANY Way after a while the bear least wounded de- 

parted over the moraine. I told Charlie I would go 
back to the horses and get some more ammunition. He 
understood me perfectly. I wanted to get away from that 
strategic position between two wounded bears. So fear- 
ing less the crippled bear close at hand, but fearing more 
the crippled one just over the ridge, I walked down close 
to the first on the way back to the horses. It was then 
that I got the scare of my life. I will never forget the 








If you don’t think the author 
is proud of this caribou— 


—You can bet 


your last 
dime he is of this grizzly 





I had my money’s worth and 
the hunt had scarcely started. 


‘THE next day we moved into 

permanent camp on Little 
Boundary Creek near the foot 
of Mt. Natazhat, one of the 
tallest of the St. Elias Range. 
It shares honors with Alaska 
and Yukon, being situated di- 
rectly on the international 
boundary line. This is an ideal 
setting for a camp. To the 
south and west there is a beau- 
tiful range of snow-covered 
mountains and from our tent 
we could see, with field glasses, 
several bunches of white 
mountain sheep. To the north 
and east was excellent moose 
and caribou country, but these 
animals were not quite out of 
velvet. 

Our first day’s hunt was for 
sheep, but while crossing a 
moraine we saw two bears 
headed across the moraine. 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


A Mexican Holiday 
By GEORGE B. JOHNSON 


4 lion hunt turns into a deer hunt and in the end the author 
has hung up a new record for Arizona white-tailed deer 


The Secret of Taking Big Browns 
By J. A. KNIGHT, JR. 


The author has made a special study of brown trout and this 
practical article is the last word on the subject 


Man Crowds Beast in Africa 
By W. S. CHADWICK 


Some startling facts about African big game and the exciting 
dramas that result when man infringes too far upon the game's 
domain 


Rainbows in My Maryland 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


An essay-ish sort of fishing narrative filled with a rare, rem- 


iniscent charm ‘THE following day Charlie 


growl of that bear and looking 
back I saw her beating the 
bushes and headed in my direc- 
tion. I ran the best I could 
for I was not going to throw 
that race. Stopping on a high 
point I looked back; the bear 
had made very little headway, 
but I noticed that Charlie had 
sought higher ground. I re- 
turned with the ammunition 
and camera and we took some 
close-up movies before finish- 
ing her. This shot was her only 
body wound. Both hind legs 
and one front leg were frac- 
tured but I was thankful that I 
could at least hit the feet. We 
were unable to find any trace 
of the other cripple, so we re- 
turned to camp with enough 
thrills for the day, and not 
wanting to see any more bear 
for a while. 





took me up into the high 





We left our horses and hurried 

to intercept them. When with- 

in gun range I was pretty well winded and my first shot 
broke the hind leg of the larger bear. She acted like she 
thought the other bear had thrown a rock and hit her on 
the foot for she proceeded to give her companion a good 
walloping. The whipped bear was about to leave, think- 
ing the party was getting rough, when he sustained a 
broken hind leg from a bullet. He would start out like 
he was going to run away and then come back to see 
what it was all about. I was shooting too fast for ac- 
curacy, one bear down crippled, and the other crippled 
but undecided whether to go or stay, and I was out of am- 
munition. Charlie said afterwards, “I never saw a hunter 
before who could shoot so fast he could make one bullet 
pass the other.” I tried to tell him that what I lacked 


mountains sheep _ hunting. 

They roost high, especially the 
old rams. This mountain climbing amid the ice and snow 
is an arduous task, and for me was almost the limit of 
endurance. I am not as young as I used to be. When 
I see these old gray-heads pound their chest with their 
fists and say, “I am just as good a man as I ever was,” 
I know that they are liars. We reached the top and fol- 
lowed for a mile or two its saw-toothed summit. Then 
the most unusual happened—we came upon our ram and 
as he bounded off he was an easy target at so close a 
range. He was a magnificent specimen, snow white and 
had a beautiful set of horns. Charlie started the dead 
sheep down the snow slide, and followed it, and he was 
down the mountain a hundred yards or more before I 
started. Ox-like, I lost my foot- (Continued on page 82) 
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The Konkopot, in 
Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass., but 
typical of most 
streams in north- 
western Connect- 
icut. Sandy Brook 
is a very similar 
stream 


FISHERMAN always takes liberties with Time. 
He promises his wife, or other authority, that he 
will be back by eight q’clock, or Tuesday, say; but 
when the time comes there is a new hatch just 
beginning, or the weather will be perfect tomorrow. I 
am about to take a different sort of liberty with Time by 
describing a day which begins on April 15 and ends on 
June 30; a day spent on the state-leased streams of Connect- 
icut. There are thirty-two streams under state lease, with a 
mileage of approximately 160 miles, and we cannot hope to 
fish them all, but during this expanded day we may cover 
much ground and see clearly what public water, under the so- 
called “Connecticut Plan,” can furnish in the way of sport. 
Briefly, the Connecticut Plan includes the leasing by the 
state of desirable fishing waters, and the stocking of these 
waters with legal-sized fish throughout the open season, 
which, for many adequate reasons, is very short. The leased 
streams are patrolled continuously by deputy game wardens 
who enforce the special regulations governing such waters, 
who check all license numbers and register the amount of 
the catch, and who protect adjacent landowners from 
thoughtless or malicious damage. The streams are carefully 
and scientifically studied, the carrying capacity, temperature 
range, and other peculiarities are ascertained, and the stock- 
ing is done with this fund of exact information as a working 
basis. The small feeder brooks are closed to all fishing, for 
obvious reasons. All this, leasing, studying, patrolling, and 
stocking is paid for through a license fee which, in view of 
the sport supplied, is surprisingly low. The only protests 
come from disgruntled people who couldn’t take goldfish out 
of a bowl with a dip net. 


S THE season opens, dawn finds us on the Natchaug 
River, in eastern Connecticut. It is bitterly cold, but 
there are eight cars already parked by the bridge, and while 
we string up our rods, two more parties appear. We sepa- 
rate, my companions going down the stream while I work 
up from the bridge. I am not over-enthusiastic for this is 
not my favorite type of fishing, but I manage to get a Royal 
Coachman onto the leader without freezing a finger, and 
step into the stream. 

It is a remarkable sight. The river is straight for a fifth 
of a mile, and I can count thirty-three fishermen looming out 
of the mist. Most of them are drowning defenseless worms, 
and shivering and sniffling . . . . and catching trout. There 
are two pools above the bridge. The first is occupied by nine 
men, all of whom are catching trout, with considerable 
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The ‘“‘Connecticut Plan’’ Works for Trout 


tangling of lines, so I move on to the second, a larger, more 
brawling place, with interesting eddies along the edges, and 
preempted by only three men. My first cast nets me a piece 
of frozen foam, the second draws a blank, and the third 
produces a fish. 

It is a brook trout, although hard to recognize. It is all 
silver and green. The parts which should be brilliant red 
and blue and orange are faintly yellow, the jaundiced result 
of a liver diet in the quiet waters of the hatchery. He has 
not been long enough away from home to acquire the bril- 
Hance of his indigenous relatives but he has none of said 
relatives’ early-season sluggishness; somewhere in his shel- 
tered existence he has learned to hate the hand that has fed 
him on powdered milk and raw beef, and he fights like a 
tiger, so hard in fact that I am surprised to find him only a 
scant eight inches long when he finally succumbs. 

The only possible benefit to be derived from fishing under 
such conditions is fish, and he goes into the creel. Soon 
another comes out of the floating chips in the eddy, but he is 
released; six inches exactly is legal, but hardly respectable. 
It goes on and on, most of the fish going back to the brook, 
a few seven-inch giants remaining to appease those at home 
who were disturbed by the pre-daylight exit. In the midst 
of it all there is a sluggish rise, a sluggish fight, and a ten- 
inch, brilliant fish lies in the net. He survived the assaults 
of the preceding season, put on color and weight, and ac- 
quired great torpor from the sub-ice water. 


ALL this time my hands and feet have been becoming 

numb and ice has been piling up in the guides of the rod. 
With one hand in my pocket I cast a few times with a con- 
stant length of line, and fail to notice that there is a solid 
ball of ice at the tip of the rod. It is brought to my atten- 
tion when I strike on the next rise and the tip breaks neatly 
off about three inches from the end. 

My ambition has dwindled when I return from the car 
with a new tip, and I stand on the bridge for half an hour, 
chatting with the game warden, who is contemptuous of my 
meager seven fish. While we talk, a man enters the stream 
above us, catches his twenty trout and goes home satisfied. 
A suspiciously heavy basket is examined and found to con- 
tain twenty-seven trout, and the warden confiscates the 
license, badge, and catch, giving a court summons in ex- 
change. My companions finally return with conservative 
catches of sixteen fish apiece, and we move on to the next 
stream. 

We arrived at the Willimantic River about the middle of 
the last week in April. The stream was still very high and 
not entirely clear. It was full of brown trout, which have 
a habit of shunning the succulent angleworm on most occa- 
sions, and there were only about two fishermen to each hun- 
dred yards of water. I tried the faithful Royal Coachman 
No. 12, fished cross-current and downstream. I believe there 
is no method which induces so. many missed strikes, but it 
seemed to be the only way of interesting the fish. In a cer- 
tain long, shallow riff, I took five in quick succession and 
missed twice as many more through poor striking. Below 
a bridge I met a more successful fisherman who had six- 
teen in his creel. He swore by a Brown Hackle, but I dis- 
dained a change and took four browns from his pool. Three 
other men appeared, with three fish, one a big one. It 
weighed two pounds, perhaps, and was obviously of a pre- 
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vious year’s stock, thin but brilliant. A two-inch shiner 
had encompassed its downfall. A Cowdung had taken one 
fish, and a worm the third. 

The first week in May found me on the Whiting River, 
which may be considered only as a tributary to the Black- 
berry. This is over in the foothills of the Berkshires, the 
paradise of Connecticut. A Mallard Quill fails miserably ; 
cows have been fording the stream. Farther up a Pink Lady 
Bivisible No. 14 gets results, mostly shiners and dace, but a 
fair number of indigenous brook trout ranging from eight to 
eleven inches. The sun grows hot and six is enough for 
this trip. 


IGH noon. Blazing sun and cloudless sky. The West 

Branch of the Farmington, in the heart of the People’s 
State Forest, is low and still dropping, although it is but the 
middle of May. The pool is a quarter of a mile long and 
ranges in depth from ten feet at the head to practically noth- 
ing at the foot. No insects, no fish, no fishermen in sight. 
Very discouraging .... but stop! Something made a stir 
over there in the fast water! There being nothing to imi- 
tate, I take a fly which will float well, a Brown Bivisible 
No. 12, and place it over the supposed fish. No result. 
Again, and again. The distance is not great, forty feet, 
perhaps, and I make no error. On the sixty-seventh cast, 
by actual count, the fly is savagely taken, and soon the net 
holds a big brown trout. A pound and eleven ounces he 
weighs an hour and a half later. The stream shows no more 
signs of life. 

Sandy Brook has been called the best natural trout water 
in the East. It flows through a heavily-wooded, precipitous 
valley, dropping from pool to pool for several miles. Grouse 
drum beside it and deer drink close to you without dismay. 
The holy terror called a road winds tortuously along beside 
the stream. In the third week in May, about one o’clock of 


an overcast day, I commenced fishing. There was a hatch 
of duns, brownish things with thick yellow bodies, and the 
trout evidently loved them. 


A light-bodied Cahill fooled 












them completely, and whenever it came down to me well 
cocked, it was taken. Two hundred yards of stream pro- 
duced five good trout, all of them of a former year’s stock, 
which I kept, and twice as many hatchery fish, which I 
threw back for the benefit of the general public. 


NE large fish kept rising continuously, but he ignored the 
Cahill. I put on a No. 16 Brown Bivisible and La- 
branched him on the thirteenth cast. He was a brilliant 
brown trout and weighed a shade under a pound. The 
warden happened along and called him the first of his species 
to be reported from those waters, to which he had obviously 
come from the distant Farmington. The officer informed 
me that two rainbows had been caught in this stream on the 
preceding Sunday. Where there are two there will be more 
and parts of Sandy Brook are very good rainbow water. 
Two o'clock. Racing clouds send shadows cutting through 
the sunlit valley where flows the Blackberry River. The 


wind which tosses the hemlocks atop Canaan Mountain is 
a fitful breeze down here by the stream, ruffling the still 
water and sending grasshoppers and beetles to struggle. in 
the rapids, prey for trout. It is hard to find an artificial 
which looks tempting in such company, but after last night’s 
rain the fish are feeding energetically, and soon a nice native 
is seduced by the Royal Coachman, wet. 

An examination of his stomach is enlightening but not 
helpful. There are two grasshoppers, several beetles, part 
of a butterfly, and a mass which seems to consist of small 
flies and bugs of many different kinds. Today we will catch 
fish, not by finding the fly they like, but by finding fish which 
happen to like whatever fly we may use. Well, there are 
plenty of fish and plenty of flies, and the chances of frequent 
combinations of taste are excellent. 

After some unproductive water, a Fanwing Royal Coach- 
man Noe. 12 fatally attracts a nice brown trout, about a 
pound in weight. There are few browns in this stream, and 
they all seem to be either quite large or illegally small. Next 
comes a good native on a Mallard Quill, which then seems 
to have performed its mission and is retired in favor of a 
Gold Ribbed Hare’s Ear. Two plump rainbows think this a 
choice article of diet. Another good native likes a Brown 
Bivisible too well, and so it goes; one fish will ignore a cer- 
tain pattern and the next will take it eagerly. And the fact 
that there are three varieties of trout in the stream does not 
detract from the interest. 


HE Blackberry River has a habit of meandering along 

until it comes to an old willow or some other large tree. 
After it comes to go under it, it turns aside, leaving a deep, 
dark hole full of tangled roots and snags. It is said that each 
one of these numerous pits hides an immense trout, but they 
are cloistered creatures who seldom come out to the surface 
for food. This afternoon I have arrived at my favorite hole. 
It is six or seven feet deep and there are attractive foam- 
covered eddies on each side of the current which digs into 
the roots. Fast work will sometimes keep a fish in the open 
long enough to work him away from 
the snags. 

The overhanging tree, together 
with an errant strand of barbed wire 
across the center of the pool, makes 
a difficult back-handed snap cast the 
only way of placing the fly along the 
outer edge of the current. At a 
complete (Continued on page 66) 
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FULL moon shone brightly on the steel-white, snow- 
covered lake. It was forty below, and a heavy silence 
hung over the lake and over the low hills behind its 
shores. Suddenly a chorus of wild shrieks and yells 

and long-drawn howls broke into the night. The clamor came 
from far up a little valley that opened on the shore. A dark 
form plunged from the thicket and rushed madly out on the 
frozen surface. A hundred feet behind, four long gray 
shadows broke from cover on its trail and streaked after it. 
The yelps grew louder and more excited. 

The light of the moon showed the hunters to be the great 
gray timber wolves of northern Canada, 
and their quarry a fine big buck. In the 
forest, and across the deep snows in the 
clearings, the deer was faster than any of 
the pack; but through careful generalship 
the leader of the wolves had forced the 
chase to the shallow snow on the lake. 
Here the pack formed a moon-shaped 
crescent and herded the deer toward a point 
of land half a mile down the lake. Although the wolves 
were excited and were raising a terrific din, they seemed to 
lag and gained no ground on their prey. The buck had al- 
most reached the point, and apparent safety, when from the 
tip of the woods a fresh wolf hurled himself into the path 
of the doomed animal. There was a quick flash of snapping, 
tearing jaws and the buck was down to be fought over and 
torn to pieces while still alive. 

With glasses I had watched the whole drama, powerless 
to help. I had been awakened from a sound sleep and 
crawled out of my sleeping bag in time to watch the whole 
show. The chase had passed right in front of me and at one 
time was only several hundred yards away. I rekindled my 


fire, quieted my dogs and crawled back in the eiderdown. 

A number of times previous to this night I had read the 
same story in the snow and have seen it repeated once since. 
Just as the guide places his huntsmen on the deer trail and 
then with his dogs drives the deer to the slaughter, so does 
the wolf leader place one of his pack on this point of the 
lake, one on the next and usually one on the third point and 
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Deer brought down and half eaten by wolves near Lake Traverse 


Is It Instinct or Intel- 
ligence That 
Them the Fearful Men- 


ace They Are? 
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then with the remaining he ranges the back country, starts 
his quarry and carefully drives it to its hidden doom. Does 
this plan come from instinct or is it a carefully thought out 
plan of action, executed by an animal that knows how to 
think clearly? As in man, so in wolves, or in fact any kind 
of animals, the degree of intelligence varies widely accord- 
ing to the individual. Some wolf leaders are startlingly 
astute and others quite dumb. All are cowardly treacherous. 

Now let us explode a bubble. Everyone has read and 
heard stories of humans being attacked by wolves. There 
is no authentic record of the American brush or timber wolf 
attacking a human being either singly or 
in packs. The “Sault Ste. Marie (Ontario) 
Star” has had for years a standing offer of 
$100 to anyone who could prove a single 
story of that kind. So far the money has 
not been claimed. 

The Canadian government had a com- 
mission that for several years investigated 
all such stories and could not find one in- 
stance where anyone had actually been attacked. That 
wolves will follow a human being, dog team or team of 
horses, is a well-known fact. For the past fifteen years the 
writer has lived in wolf country. During most of those falls 
and winters he has amused himself in the pursuit of these 
animals, both in northwestern Ontario and in Algonquin 
Park (in north Ontario). A great many times he has been 
followed by wolves, both day and night, but at no time was 
in any danger of attack. In fact, except on the trap line or 
during fall hunting season, he never carried a gun while 
in the bush. 


Makes 


"THERE is a story of a young mail carrier, out of Sudbury 

I believe, who was traced when several days overdue at 
the end of his 300 mile run. The searching party found his 
sled, the bones of his dogs, and bones of the young man. The 
snow around the sled was packed down by wolf tracks show- 
ing that there had been a good-sized pack. When the party 
back-tracked his trail they found where his moccasined feet 
had dragged in the snow for several miles. The man was 
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either unconscious or dead before 
the wolves had come. 

Most animals are cruel but few 
can touch the fiendishness of the 
wolf. He kills a great part of the 
time for the sport of killing. When 
on the chase under those circum- 
stances the pack range along beside 
a spent deer that would be easy to 
pull down, keep him running and 
tear great pieces out of his flanks 
and hams, slowly destroying him on 
his feet. On the ice at the foot of 
a high cliff on the Petewawa River 
I saw thirteen deer that had taken 
the 500-foot leap rather than fall 
prey to the pack. Not one of them 
had been touched after it had landed 
on the river ice, but many of them 
were ripped, slashed and had great 
chunks of skin and muscle torn out 
during the chase. 


ONE big wolf sure put a fast one 

over on me. Every four days 
he traveled a certain deer trail. He 
would make the trip east one day 
and four days later he would pass 
heading west. Just what the idea 
was I never found out but I wanted 
his hide. Let one place a rotten 
log across the trail. Here he al- 
ways placed his front foot on the 
same spot while stepping over it. 












After carefully preparing 
my outfit by smoking my 
trap, gloves and ground 
sheet and weathering them 
well, using extreme caution 
to keep all human scent 
away from the trap set and 
vicinity by wearing green 
deer skin moccasins with 
the hair on the outside, I 
set the trap, using every 
trick and artifice to cover 
the setting. To the human 
eye it was perfect. That 
night a half inch of snow 
fell on the bare ground and 
three days later about an 
inch more. The set could 
not have been better con- 
cealed. The fifth morning 
I journeyed to get my wolf 
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The author with a wolf on his shoulder 


Left — Tito, 
one of the 
huskies of the 
author's dog 
team 


the snare is. 
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and all I got was disappointment. 
He had come along at a fast trot 
right up to the log and stopped, 
stood for several minutes without 
moving and then gingerly walked 
around the end of the log to the 
side the set was on and up to with- 
in about three feet of the trap. 
There he had stopped and looked 
things over for a minute, then de- 
liberately turned his back and 
scratched gravel at the trap until it 
sprung, left his scent on it as an 
added insult and trotted off. He 
never used that trail again. 

I have talked to a great many 
rangers and wolf trappers about 
this instance. Some of them have 
had similar experiences. All agree 
that these wolves have been pre- 
viously trapped and are wise. Cer- 
tainly instinct warned him of danger 
but pure cussed brain work made 
him spring the trap and insult the 
trapper. 


"THE most generally used method 

of trapping wolves today is by 
snaring them. Poison is prohibited 
by law* and a good law it is, sav- 
ing the lives of thousands of small 
animals and birds. The snare is 
usually a w% steel cable set either 
spring pole or snub. The set is 
placed on a deer trail or old 
abandoned road. The spring-pole 
set is as follows. First a pole six- 
teen or eighteen feet long is cut and 
lashed about five feet from the 
ground to a tree close to the path. 
The small end of the pole extends 
a little better than half way cross 
the path. A long forked pole raises 


the butt end of the spring pole high enough so that the small 
end will be about thirty inches from the ground. To this 
small end the wire loop is fastened with hay wire. The loop 
is then Set cross-wise of the trail. 
block both sides of the snare leaving a small gateway where 
Mr. Wolf comes along the path, his head goes 


Old branches are used to 


through the loop, it tightens, he plunges—throwing the forked 
pole over, the heavy butt end drops, hoisting him by the neck 
so that his hind feet just touch the ground where he hangs 


Below — The 
author with 
his team of 
huskies and 
wolf-dogs 


until dead. Rather brutal, but very (Continued on page 68) 


*Editor’s Note:—Some qualification is needed. In Manitoba, for instance, 
an authorized officer may poison wolves in any provincial game reserve, 
and in Ontario expert trappers may be so authorized anywhere. 
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Do You Know What’s Behind the Scenes in Trout Restocking? 


S IS often the case, it all started 
at a sportsmen’s meeting. 
Somebody said, “The Commis- 
sion ought to plant larger 

trout.” Then followed recitals of the 
classic instances of the big fish in the 
lake boiling the water as they fed on 
the fry, just dumped from the cans. 
A resolution was passed and all went 
home well satisfied with the evening’s work. In another 
part of the state a similar meeting was called, also to dis- 
cuss trout planting. Here the complaint was that large 
fish were being planted and wasted. Stories were told of 
cars trailing the fish planting truck and of so-called 
anglers with liver bait cleaning out each plant as soon as 
made. Again a resolution was passed and a genial feel- 
ing of duty well done pervaded the group. 

The opposing views of these two groups indicated that 
some investigation might be worth while and before long 
an opportunity came to accompany a planting in the San 
Gabriel River, California. We drove to the rearing ponds 
where two hatchery men were gathering and sorting the 
fish, selecting those from six to seven inches long for 
planting. The two-man crew of the truck carried these 
fish in buckets to the truck which contained forty ten- 
gallon cans and put twenty-five trout in each can. The 
truck had an air compressor delivering air to each can 
through hose fitted with porous plugs from which the air 
issued in streams of fine bubbles. On the way to the cans 





By 
Grahame B. Ridley 


Photos courtesy California Division 
of Fish and Game 





the air passed through coils, packed in 
ice to cool it, and extra ice was taken 
along to put in the cans if needed. The 
loading operation took the four men 
about an hour and a half and then we 
started. 

Five miles of rough road out of the 
canyon was followed by thirty miles 
of highway and then began a ten-mile 
climb over a 3,000-foot summit. The thermometer stood 
at 90° and the truck got pretty hot. Ice was added to the 
water in the cans to keep it down below 50°. The starting 
temperature had been 45°, but it was known that the 
stream temperature was around 60° and the temperature 
in the cans had to be raised gradually during the trip. 
One man’s time was fully occupied watching the fish and 
regulating the air volume and water temperature. After 
dropping down from the summit we reached the stream. 
The last two miles were over a road still under construc- 
tion and not open to public traffic. The spot selected for 
the planting was ideal. The truck was parked on a flat be- 
side a pool a hundred yards long, in a rough, rocky stream 
of sparkling, clear water. Alders and willows shaded the 
water and except for a few campers we knew that the two 
miles of closed road would assure reasonable isolation. 


TI*HE stream temperature was 62° and the water in the 
cans registered 55°. It took over an hour to bring the 
cans up to stream temperature. We stood the cans in the 








Equalizing water temperatures, a most important business 
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The hardest work of all—high in the Sierras 


shallows and bailed stream water into them. Screens in 
the cans prevented the fish from escaping. Equalizing the 
temperature, especially with large trout, must be done 
slowly because fish are cold-blooded and their body tem- 
perature is governed by that of the surrounding water. 
Sudden changes kill them. When the cans reached 61°, 
planting began. As the truck could only get down to the 
stream in this one place, most of the fish were planted in 
the big pool, but as many as could be conveniently 
handled in buckets were taken up and down the creek 
as far as time and the roughness of the stream would 


permit. A small boy from a neighboring camp watched 
the operation with wide-eyed 
interest. And was he proud 


decided that these fish cost about $.09 apiece. Even 
if these kids stopped when they had caught the limit of 
twenty-five (which is doubtful) and even if their elders 
never fished (which is still more doubtful) and even if 
the fishing was confined to this one day (which is un- 
believable), they took $13.50 worth of trout, or in other 
words, nearly seven sportsmen’s annual contribution of 
$2 was devoted to their afternoon’s fun. 


WE kept on talking about it all the way home. We had 

evidently wasted $90 and worked hard to do it. It 
would have saved money if the fish had been caught out 
of the rearing ponds. We finally decided that better re- 
sults might follow planting during the closed season. 
This was tried out later. A thousand fish of legal size 
were planted in the same pool a month before the season 
opened. Inspection the day before opening day indicated 
that the fish had not spread much. This was confirmed 
the next day when over a hundred fish were caught from 
the pool and very few up and downstream. The pool 
fish were in fair shape, but not fat. The food supply 
was probably scanty, but not short enough to force the 
fish to brave the rough water above and below, especially 
as these were pond-raised fish, lacking in experience with 
rough water. They undoubtedly blamed the Commis- 
sion for a breakdown in the commissary. 

Let’s turn the page to a more cheerful chapter. Here’s 
Big Bear Lake, originally a good trout lake, that has been 
ruined by the criminal introduction of bass and carp. A 
consistent five-year program of planting of hundreds of 
thousands of small fingerling trout has failed. Experts 
have decided to abandon the project when two lucky 
things happen. A unique condition of the winter ice 
causes the death of hundreds of tons of carp. The next 
summer a windfall in the shape of several thousand six 
to eight-inch trout is made unexpectedly available. A 
tank truck can approach the lake at half a dozen places 
and plantings be widely distributed. The planting of 
these fish in the lake was authorized and has been sys- 
tematically carried out. The fish scattered all over the 
lake. There is no concentration and relatively few have 
been caught. For the first time in years a calm, still eve- 
ning shows the lake dimpled with rising fish. There is 
every evidence that the planting is a success and if the 
program can be continued for a few years the lake should 
be restored to its old-time glory. 

These examples illustrate the need for careful planning 
before planting large trout. It costs money to raise fish 
until they are over a year old and it costs still more 
money to transport and plant them. They represent too 
large an investment to scatter wastefully. The accom- 
panying table gives an indication (Continued on page 52) 





when we gave him a bucket and 
showed him how to submerge it 
and let the fish swim out! Wet 
to the knees and splashed all 
over, he scuttled home to tell 
the family all about it. 

The planting completed, we 
walked upstream to see what 
future planting sites would be 
available as the road was ex- 
tended. We were back in a 
couple of hours and found six 
kids fishing with salmon eggs in 
the big pool. There were sev- 
eral grown-ups watching them 
and each boy had from fifteen 
to twenty trout and was as 
happy as Larry. The elders 
were not fishing because no one 
had a license and we were 
known to be coming back. The 
kids needed no license as they 
were under eighteen. How 
many trout were caught on that 
day and on following days, we 
don’t know, but on the way 
home we did a little figuring and 
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There at last with a precious cargo 
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Two woodchucks and a .25-20 Super Speed outfit. 
A shot in the head and there is no head 


HE Kentucky rifle was the original “express” rifle. 

It was used for the most part on white-tailed deer, 

black. bear and small game. Then came the days 

of the “wild and woolly West,” the greedy trapping 
of the beaver, the slaughter of the buffalo and the ruth- 
less murder of the vast deer and elk herds. There then 
appeared the Hawkins rifle, a powerful muzzle-loader, 
later the Buffalo Sharps, and the Pacific Ballard along 
with other big single-shots. In fact no more accurate 
or powerful rifles have ever been used in this country 
than these real “he” rifles. Then, finally, along came 
the greatest wounders of all time, the Henry and the 
Winchester Model 1866. 

But during all these hectic years the rifles of the ma- 
jority were not Pacific Ballards or Buffalo Sharps. On 
the contrary the common fellow who knocked down a 
squirrel or grouse for breakfast continued to use a rifle 
of medium power. In other words the typical American 
rifle, even during the buffalo and beaver days on the 
plains, was a small game rifle. And even to this day this 
type of rifle continues to intrigue its host of admirers, 
and why shouldn’t it? Such an arm is the average man’s 
rifle; he can afford to own it because he can afford to 
shoot it. 

But we small game hunters have not been satisfied 
with the baseball trajectories of our factory small game 
cartridges. What we have long wanted was a cartridge 
with a small case, a light, fast bullet, punch, accuracy, 
safe to use in settled districts and with ability to reach 
out and tag a chuck at 150 yards as easily as did the old 
black powder loads at sixty. And after all these years of 
waiting, all these years of personal experimentation by 
different men, lo and behold we have today the very 
cartridges that have so long figured in our dreams. But 
yet, what we have are really pest cartridges, not small 
game cartridges. 

Personally I would rather do the cleaning myself than 





he Rifle 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


to have the bullet do it. Hair in your teeth, whether it 
comes from the butter or from a bullet-hashed cotton- 
tail, is yet hair, and darned hard to dig out of your 
ivories. But this is the price we apparently must pay for 
a flat trajectory and a bullet that makes money for the 
life insurance company that holds a policy on the patient 
farmer just across the fence. 


RABBIT hit with one of these .22 or .25 caliber speed 

bullets just parts company with itself, while a squirrel 
is nothing but a blurred spot in the sky as it is literally 
blown from a limb. Even a tough old prairie dog is a 
sorry sight after one of these bullets gets through its 
savage work. Anything but a clean head shot with a 
bullet ripping along 2,500 feet per second is a heck of a 
mess. Such shooting is a telescope sight game because, 
except at short range, the average hunter would starve 
to death using iron sights if he depended upon the meat 
he saved. 

Today it is entirely possible for the small game hunter, 
by the use of latest model telescope sights, better fitting 
stocks and good gun-sling, to hit small animals at 150 and 
200 yards, a thing only dreamed of in years gone by. But 
to do this kind of shooting it is not necessary or desirable 
to use large caliber, bellowing, hard-kicking infant pieces 
of field artillery. On the other hand the type of rifle for 
such a game is one of light recoil, mild report, superb 
accuracy with light fast bullets. Up to the ranges that 
it is possible for the rifleman to hit small game with our 
present sighting equipment, such rifles are simply ideal 
for all average shooting. 

And this conception of a small game rifle is in fact 
nothing new. Forty years and more ago the riflemen of 
this country were working along these same lines. My 
oldest copy of the Ideal Hand Book, No. 8 of about 1897, 
lists three .22 caliber center-fire small game cartridges: 
namely, the .22-20-55 Hornet, the .22-10-45 Maynard and 
the .22-15-45 Winchester. Besides these are the .25-20-20 
single-shot Stevens, the .25-20 Marlin repeater, the .25-25 
Stevens and the just then new .25-25 Winchester and 
.25-36 Marlin smokeless cartridges. These cartridges, 
generally speaking and excluding possibly the last two, 
were designed to gain speed and accuracy with the sole 
idea of extending the small game ranges. 

But in those days of good black powder and undevel- 
oped smokeless powders, the only chance to flatten the 
trajectory was to continue to increase the powder 
charge, which simply meant bigger and bigger cartridge 
cases. Take for instance the work done by such men as 
the late Charles Newton, N. H. Roberts, A. O. Niedner, 
Dr. Franklin W. Mann, Edgar A. Leopold and others 
of their time. 


T IS interesting, in the light of our latest powders and 

primers, to learn what these men accomplished. Prac- 
tically all of this first high-velocity work was done with 
Winchester and Stevens Model 44% Ideal single-shot 
rifles, fitted with special barrels. The men began by 
necking down the .25 caliber shells to .22 caliber, but re- 
sults not proving satisfactory they continued to use 
larger cases until finally they had the .40-90 Sharps shell 
necked down to .25 caliber. The case ultimately settled 
upon, apparently, as standard, was the .30-40 Krag, 
necked down to .25 caliber. 

N. H. Roberts relates in an old copy of the “Outer’s 
Book,” that he used 30 to 37 grains of old 1909 Military 
powder and the regular .25-20 86-grain soft-point bullet. 
Velocities of 2,700 to 3,300 feet per second were obtained 
with these loadings. Mr. Roberts, who by the way is the 
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father of the .25 Roberts cartridge and still with us ac- 
tively following his rifle investigations, gives in this same 
magazine article figures on the groups these rifles were 
capable of. Groups of 1% and 134 inches for ten shots 
were expected at 100 yards. At 200 yards Mr. Roberts 
states that his best group was 2.87 inches for ten shots, 
while a composite group of ten ten-shot groups measured 
33% inches. Ten and three-fourths inches for ten shots 
he reports for 500 yards with good accuracy to 800 yards. 


T IS interesting to mention Mr. Leopold’s rifle because 

it was fitted with a silencer, mainly to add weight. 
This rifle had as a foundation a high grade Stevens Ideal 
44% style of action. Dr. Mann fitted to this a 21-inch .25 
caliber Marlin barrel, especially chambered by Dr. Mann 
for the .25-36 Marlin cartridge, slightly modified. Mr. 
Leopold used as powders old W.A., Sharpshooter, Light- 
ning and 1909 Military. For bullets he had two, both 
specials, one of 78 grains and the other of 93 grains, 
regular velocities for them being 2,400 feet per second 
and 2,300 feet per second respectively. He published pho- 
tographs of groups at 120 yards of 1% inches for the 
78-grain bullet and 1% inches for the 93-grain bullet. 

Before leaving the work of Mr. Leopold let me tell you 
what he did with the old .22-15-60 Stevens cartridge. 
Using a 10 to 1 hollow-point cast bullet 54 grains he 
drove it with 8 grains of Sharpshooter powder at a veloc- 
ity of 1,913 feet per second. He remarks that he had 
no trouble from leading and accounts for this because 
he used a heavy wad between powder and bullet. In 1906 
he says he shot forty-four chucks with this load in eight 
days. Some of you young fellows may question such a 
velocity with lead. It can be done and has been done. 
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The Saga of a Shooting 
Idealist 


per second, giving a ten-shot 100-yard group of 2.4 
inches, nine shots of which measured even 1% inches. 
These loads would be perfectly safe in Stevens Ideal 
rifles with 44% style of action, Winchester heavy single- 
shot actions, Remington Hepborn, Sharps and the 
like, with modern type firing pins; but they probably 
would not be safe in Stevens Ideal rifles with the old 44 
style of action or the old Stevens Tip-Up rifles, many of 
which were made for this once popular cartridge. Before 
you take any chance of straining, or even possibly blow- 
ing up some fine old rifle, ask some one who knows. 
Don’t take such things for granted. And by the way, 
while new cases are probably not to be had for the .25-21 
and .25-25 Stevens cartridges in this country, let me re- 
mind those of you who own such rifles that J. R. Mattern 
in his book, “Handloading Ammunition,” suggests that 
you write Germany, as there are cartridge cases to be 
had there that will practically duplicate these two most 
accurate American cartridges. 


URNING now to the small game cartridges that are 
available to us, and which fill the requirements we 
have set down, let us first consider the repeater .25-20 
cartridge. This cartridge originated back in the ’90s 
sometime and it is my understanding that the Marlin 
rifle was the first repeater made for it, soon followed by 
Winchester however. The only reason for this cartridge 
appearing was that the then popular .25-20 S. S. Stevens 
cartridge was too long for the actions of the then exist- 
ing repeating rifles. Consequently, as has been the Amer- 
ican custom, a cartridge was cut down and sawed off and 
otherwise mixed up to fita rifle. The rifle was not made 
to fit the cartridge. As a result this repeater cartridge, 
at least in the black powder days, was a 













hope never realized for several very good 
seasons. 

Then came the days of the first smoke- 
less load. A boy (Continued on page 59) 











A fine single-shot rifle, beautifull stocked, telescope- 
sighted, superbly accurate—Walnut Hill Stevens 44 1-2 style 
of action. Double set triggers, weight 10 pounds 


Old Col. Pickett reported velocities of nearly 2,000 feet 
per second from lead bullets in his fine Sharps 40 and 
45 caliber rifles. I myself have shot hundreds of .25 
caliber cast bullets at velocities of at least 1,700 feet per 
second. I used a whole-wheat cereal between powder 
and bullet; Chauncey Thomas taught me this trick years 
ago and it works beautifully. And this accomplishment 
brings us back to the reason for this story, small cases, 
flat trajectory and accuracy. These gentlemen had a flat 
trajectory it is true, but at the expense of using big cases, 
big charges of powder with resultant heavy recoil and 
hill-ringing report—the things we must get away from in 
this thickly settled day and age. 

John G. Schnerring of Frankford Arsenal gives us 
another fine example of what can be done in the line of 
using small cases. Mr. Schnerring has a fine Stevens 
Ideal rifle, 44% style of action, with smokeless steel bar- 
rel in .25-21 Stevens caliber, and he has developed two 
very accurate and speedy loads for it. One made up of 
14 grains of Du Pont No. 1204 powder and a 60-grain 
W.R.A. open-point bullet gives a velocity of 2,200 feet 
per second fifty-three feet from the muzzle, and the sam- 
ple ten-shot 100-yard group I have measures an even 
1% inches. The overall of this cartridge is 2 27/64 inches. 
With the 86-grain soft-point bullet and 13 grains of 
the same powder he developed a velocity of 1,813 feet 





A light rifle you can afford to shoot, and shoot plenty 
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_ By Donald Hough 














Scrappy managed to keep out of his way, and circled around him 


ELL, I have been duck hunting with a retriever, 

and with George Jones, both at the same time. Have 

you ever been duck hunting with a retriever? If 

you have, then I can’t tell you very much about it, 
but in case you haven’t, as I never had until this last season, 
then I’ll be glad to explain the whole thing to you. 

The point is this: if you have not got a retriever, then 
you have to go out of the blind every time you shoot a duck 
and go pick the duck up and bring it back to the blind. 
On the other hand, suppose you have a retriever. In that 
case all you do is go out and show the dog where the duck 
is, then when he has got it you chase him as fast as you can 
in the mud and water, maybe falling down a couple of times, 
and track him down in the heavy rushes, then cruise around 
for a half hour or so until you find where he has hid the duck. 

This is one of the finer shadings of duck hunting, and I 











And there sat Scrappy 


don’t advise anybody to try it until he is sure he can 
stand a little high life. It can’t be appreciated until you 
have experienced it, and even after you have experienced it 
you have to struggle with yourself to get used to it. To 
me, having always shot ducks wherever I could find any to 
shoot, and getting the dead ones in any old way that seemed 
to be a good idea at the time, this new kind of duck shoot- 
ing came as something of a shock. The fact that I’m writ- 
ing about it is no sign I’m in favor of it. I’m just telling 
you about it. A kind of service, you might call it. For 
myself, I hope that George Jones, who personally intro- 
duced me to hunting ducks with a retriever, and Gilbert 
Wagner, who supplied the hunting place, the dog, and half 
of the beer, will not consider me impolite if I mention the 
following : 

Once when I was much younger I shot a teal duck, and 
this duck fell to the ground on the other side of a slough 
that was coated with thin ice, and I swam the channel of 
the slough after the duck, bringing it back in my teeth, and 
the more I saw of this retriever I’m going to tell you 
about, the more I felt that I never was made in the first 
place for the finer things of life, and the more I had a feel- 
ing that the old-fashioned ways were best. 


UT don’t let me influence you. I am here to give facts, 

not opinions. 

George Jones’ full name is Major George W. Jones. All 
the people that I call George hereafter in this narrative are 
the same: George Jones. 

Gilbert Wagner’s full name is Gilbert Wagner. He is all 
the Gils mentioned hereinafter, excepting when I call him 
Scrappy, in which case I mean the retriever. Gil couldn’t 
get away from his law business to open the duck season, 
but he invited George and me to go on down to his place 
and open it up. Gil also told us to use his dog, Scrappy. 
It turned out later that he didn’t have to tell us this*. 

So George and I went down. George had hunted there 


*It turned out finally that our main trouble was in avoiding Scrappy. 
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for years, but it was my first trip. Briefly I'll describe the 
place. 

The place that Gil owns is part of a backwater, or over- 
flow, of the Illinois River, 150 miles from Chicago. It con- 
sists of both lake and marsh. The lake part consists (or it 
did on the opening day) of millions of tons of mud covered 
by four inches of water. Stumps stick out of it. The 
marsh section consists of a dense growth of heavy rushes, 
as high as your head, which grow in the same kind of mud, 
excepting that this mud is mixed with as little water as it is 
possible to use and still have the mud. When you walk in 
this mud you sink down to your knees. When you try to 
lift your foot either your boots come off or they do not. It 
doesn’t make any difference. George told me about one fel- 
low who walked about ten feet in this mud and then walked 
out of his boots and kept right on walking until he came to 
the corner of State and Madison streets, and to hell with the 
ducks. 


’'M GOING into detail like this to show you the difference 

between having to wade through this muck after your own 
ducks, and having a retriever do it for you. In time I'll get 
to the dog house. 

So George and I went out and pushed our boat across the 
lake by hand, and hauled it through the mud and into a blind 
at the edge of the marsh. Scrappy went along with us, 
which made the boat harder to push. But when George and 
I would take a rest, which was quite often, at least on my 
part, George would point out at considerable length that it 
might seem hard work now, but Scrappy would more than 
make up for it. 

We hadn’t been in the blind a great while before some 
ducks came along, some pintails, and after George fired at 
them a few times I knocked down four ducks. Now let me 
see: how was that... . No, that was wrong. On consult- 
ing my notes I find that all we got (Continued on page 84) 
























“Scrappy needs a house,” said George 














He was headed for the rushes for good 
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Ist Prize Caribou. Region— 
Yukon Territory. J. M. Otto, a 


Greatest | pn Bn Points—left, 15; 


right, 19. Length on outside curve—right, 
51”; left, 51'/ 


Length of brow antlers— 


right, 16/2” ; “left, 6%”. 


2nd Prize Stone Sheep. Region 
—British Columbia. Mrs. R. A. 
Murdock, hunter. 
Length on front curve—right, 39/4”; left, 


39%". Circumference at base—right, 
12%”; left, 12%”. Greatest spread—26%”, 


ist Prize Mule (Right). 
Region—Wyoming. Edward P. 
Sykes, hunter. 


Greatest spread—24!/,”.  Points—left, 6; 
right, 5. Length on outside curve—right, 
26”; left, 25% 


2nd Prize White-tailed Deer. 
(Inside right). Region—New York. 
Joseph P. Francel, hunter. 
Greatest spread—207%4”. Points—left, 5; 
right, 5. Length on outside curve—right, 
24%”; left, 25”. 


Wyoming. Gordon Koch, hunter. 


Len 
left, 


Points—left, 7; 
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Ist Prize Arizona 
White-tailed Deer. Re- 
gion — Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. George B. Johnson, 
hunter. 


Greatest spread—I5'/,”. Points 
—left, 4; right, 5. Length on 
outside * curve—right, 18%"; 
left, 18%”. 
















ist Prize Elk. Region— 


gth on outside curve—right, 48!/2”; 
46'/.". Greatest spread—45'/4”. 
right, 6. 


PRIZE- 


HE Judges selected to act as a 
jury in awarding the prizes 
were: James L. Clark, Vice-Di- 
rector, American Museum of 


Natural History; Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, Arms and Ammunition 
editor, “Field and Stream’; and 


Harry McGuire, editor OvutTpoor 
LIFE. 


ist Prize Alaskan Moose. Region—Alaska. C. 
T. Church, hunter. 
Greatest spread—6b54”. 
43'/2”. 
right, 


Length of horn—right, 4434”; left, 
Breadth of palm—right, 18/4”; left, 142”. Points— 


17; left, 14. 
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| Winning Heats 


REWITH we present most of the winning heads in 

the 1933 National Championship Competition for Big 
Game Hunters, sponsored by the James L. Clark Studios, 
Inc. The winning bears are not shown. It is interesting 
to note that the judges gave first prize in the white-tailed 
deer class to an Arizona white-tail head which, though 
much smaller than the other white-tail heads shown, was 
yet a world’s record for its species.* Unless the judges 
observed such standards the heads of smaller species— 
even though record-breakers—would never stand a chance 
against even moderately good heads of species of the same 
animal which are normally larger. 


ADOPT PAUP 8 Po 


*Note:—Mr. Johnson’s story of the Mexican hunt on which he 
killed this world’s record head will appear in the next issue of 
OvutTpoor LiFe. 


2nd Prize Caribou. Region— 
Alaska. George D. Lockhart, hunter. 


3 ‘¢ Sones! rend". Points—right, 23; 

Ist Prize Canadian Moose. Region—Quebec. ; left, 20. ong on outside curve—right, 

William M. Goss, hunter. Ss 45%"; ett, i". 
Greatest spread—64!/,”. Length of horn—right, 35”; left, : 


36”. Breadth of palm—right, 93%”; left, 7%”. Points—right, 
16; left, 16. 


; ist Prize Goat. Region—Brit- 
fi : ish Columbia. R. A. Murdock, 





‘ hunter. 
; ' ae Sil on front curve—right, 954”; left, 
. 2 E 4 Hy Circumference at base—right, 5',”; 
left, 5'!4”. Tip to tip—7!4”. Greatest 


spread—/!/,”. 








ist Prize Dall Sheep. Re- 
gion—Alaska. George H. Flinn, 
Jr., hunter. 


Length on front curve—right, 35!/4”; 

left, sa Circumference at base— 

right, Bh left, 1234”. Greatest 
e” 


spread—27! 
. | V4 








a> 
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3rd Prize White-tailed Deer. 


ee, _ (Inside left). Region—Pennsylva- 
J <i nia. Milton H. Mauthe, hunter. 
€ - Greatest spread—217”. Points—left, 4; 
ca right, 4. Lengit, on outside curve—right, 
23%"; left, 24 


4th Prize White-tailed Deer. 
Greenhalgh, hunter. 
Greatest spread—22\/4,”. Points—left, 5; 


right, 6. Length on outside curve—right, 
23”; left, 22/2”. 
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ah! Muskie Waters!” 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


N THE middle of the downpour Walt Stickler sang— 
darn him! 
“‘That she’s your tootsie-wootsie,’” yowled Walt, 
“In the good ol’ summer tyyyme.’” Which gives you 
a rough idea. 

Old Chief Kick-a-hole-in-the-sky, our guide, strained his 
cheek muscles trying to make smoke in his pipe. He’d have 
had more luck if he’d have turned the blamed thing upside 
down. The Chief really is not Injun; real name is Merrit 
Alden, a direct descendant of John and Priscilla. But if 
he’d hauled out his famous ancestry and spread it like a 
circus tent, he still would have got soaking wet as we sat 
there on Knight’s Pool, casting. 

“Muskie weather,” chortled Walt. 
cheerfulest soul. 

“You're all wet,” I protested. 

“*Mazie, Mazie—,’” Walt yelped. 
for the sake of—.’ I’ve got ONE!” 
whoop. 

The lunker on the end of the line plowed toward a big 
backwater filled with water-soaked logs. Even above the 


That guy can be the 


“‘T’m just crazy, all 
That last was a wild 


patter of rain and rumble of drowned thunder, we heard the 
line hiss as it cut the water. 
“Oh, boy, he’s a big one; I sure got a whale,” said Walt. 
“You had a whale,” said the Chief as the line went slack. 
We cussed, with mournful hush in our voices. 


We still 





aoa" . ; 
As pie OS \ 


The Chief scouts the prospect while across the river Walt keeps casting away 


were cussing two weeks later. But without the hush. By 
that time we wanted every alligator-faced whelp of a muskel- 
lunge between Marcell and Rainy River to hear what we 
thought of the whole tribe. Between that first strike on 
Knight’s Pool and the finish, way down beyond Big Fork, 
more than two weeks later, stretches one of the most baffling 
fishing experiences I’ve ever had. 

This business really started at Cass Lake where we were 
teasing the wall-eyes. <A letter from Walt Stickler, who 
headquarters on North Star Lake near Marcell, Minn., told 
about 200 (count ’em!) nearby lakes full of sunnies, crap- 
pies, bass, wall-eyes, pike and perch, and hidden trout streams 
not fished six times a year. But most of all he told about 
sure-fire muskie waters. 

“T can guarantee a catch,” Walt wrote. 
virgin muskie waters.” 


“T’ve found some 


NOW seriously doubt the statement. I believe every 

muskie in that region has been everywhere and done 
everything. 

We hadn’t been in camp an hour when Walt showed us a 
twenty-eight-pounder mounted on a slab, hanging in the 
dining room. He’d caught that one in the evening, he told 
us, after supper—just a little after-dinner exercise. 

“And I want to take some swell movies of what’s going to 
happen,” said Walt, all enthusiasm. He did; he took movies. 
While the muskellunge took us for a grand ride! 
But, say, at that, we had different fishing ; and some- 
thing different always is interesting. Every other 
time I’ve fished for members of the Esox family, it 
was in lakes. Practically all articles I’ve read about 
muskies have concerned lake adventures. 

Now Walt’s muskie pastures were deep pools and 
backwaters of the crookedest North Woods river 
that ever wiggled toward Hudson’s Bay. Why, one 
place that river looped and twisted seven miles be- 
tween points that, across the land, were only a 
quarter of a mile apart. The banks were lined by 
second growth forest, shrubs and big ostrich ferns, 
high as your shoulder. Occasionally we passed 
clearings and settlers’ shacks, 


HAT river had everything—rapids, pools, eddies, 

stillwaters, but most of all deadheads and log 
jams. The same lumber outfit that is trying to bull- 
doze our government into flooding the Quetico- 
Superior as a power project had “driven” this river 
a few years back and the wastage of timber was 
outright sinful, morally criminal. If there is any 
question about the conservation policies governing 
that outfit, look at the thousands upon thousands of 
good sawlogs left to rot in that river. Such han- 
dling of natural resources, even though privately 
owned, resembles a mixture of rape and piracy. 

Everywhere were logs clogging the stream; but 
they made you shoot lures accurately. If you didn’t 
you’d lose your fish. 

Sure we caught fish; a scad of ’em. And good 
ones. But every one we landed we earned. I’ve 
never worked so hard at fishing. We cast every- 
thing from a No. 9 silver-bronze muskie spoon with 
bucktail to little pork-rind rigs. The only thing 
that we used constantly was our pet reel and the 
eighteen-pound test line. We tried out various 
rods—the rapier-blade, the off-set hollow shaft, the 
standard bamboo casting rod, and part of the time 
I used that chromium-steel threaded nine-foot, seven 
and one quarter-ounce tempered cane trout rod. 
Crazy? Perhaps, but I knew the rod would handle 
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Solemn youngsters helped us photograph our northerns and 
wall-eyes. Here they display a medium-sized northern 


any muskie and we were in a mood to try anything once. 

Rain or shine our day started at eight in the morning as 
we loaded tackle, cameras, lunch and slickers into the station 
wagon, lashed a metal boat to the trailer, and went high- 
tailing it off through the woods, hell-bent for virgin muskies. 
At some point where infrequent roads crossed the river we'd 
put in the boat. At night we would haul up at another bridge 
downstream where the station wagon was waiting. Alto- 
gether we churned up a considerable foam over about sixty 


Some people say the 
northern pike isn't 
worth his weight in last 
year’s bananas—but 
don’t know. He's cer- 
tainly ferocious-looking, 
anyway 


miles of river. 

Those morning rides were treasure stuff. Mist 
over blueberry bogs, long shadows across the road, 
maybe a red deer hurtling away into thickets, a 
section of cedar forest close to the highway or paper 
birch thick in the second growth—even the rough- 
ness of the woods trails we traveled failed to take 
away the enjoyment of these rides. One morning 
we stopped at a house where the children had a pet 
fawn. A diet of rich cow’s milk had made the baby 
deer lanky and not very healthy. Later we saw a 
fawn at Basswood Lake that was fed on half water, 
half canned milk. That can-fed fawn was healthy 
and full of cussedness. When you take stewardship 
over babes of the wild as pets just be sure you work 
out the right diet for them. This is a tip on food 
for deer babies. 

After those rides we spent hours combing the 
river. There were no dull moments. Over to one 
side would be a snag of logs left by the wasteful 
lumber baron; a hiding place for muskies. 


““TVAH!” Chief Kick-a-hole-in-the-sky would 
snort. “Muskie water !” 

He would hold the boat by gaffing a deadhead. 
Then Walt and I would spot lures at the swirls, 
against floating logs, into holes under overhanging 
birches. We waterhauled until we were dizzy. 

“There are muskies here,” Walt would say dog- 
gedly after the first few days had produced only 
that one rushing strike in Knight’s Pool. 

“Hah!” I would answer derisively, “Muskie wa- 
ter.” 

“There’s a swell hole just around the bend,” the 
Chief would say diplomatically. And we would go 
there and rake it. 

Man, you sure had to spot those casts. Now Walt 
has fished that country for years, and so has the 
Chief. I’ve caught enough fish in my time to qual- 
ify. All our sharpshooting brought no big one. 
We got thrills—plenty. Northerns and wall-eyes 

hit like a ton of brick and each time we would think it might 
be “the one.” But no muskie. 

“Vah,” taunted Frank Evans, one of the other crack guides 
at Walt’s, when we came in empty-handed. “Some fisher- 
man.” 

Now a fellow can’t stand much (Continued on page 50) 
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he ‘Vagabond Rinter 


The Story of a Good Dog That Liked the Open Road 


”? 


dog than a bird dog! 

Joe eyed suspiciously the dog I 
called to me from the other side of the 
town’s only street. He had journeyed far 
from the city, and with great responsibility, for one whom 
he had left behind had given strict orders to return with 
sufficient quail to make a quail dinner possible. His charge 
rested heavily upon him, and he didn’t want his chances 
shattered by a stupid dog, 

And it was only natural that he should be uneasy about 
the dog in question. Oklahoma wouldn’t take a prize in any 
dog show. His mange-infected hide at that particular time 
was covered by a generous coat of burnt cylinder oil, which 
the boys around the garage had administered in the 
hope of mitigating the spells of frenzied 
scratching which Oklahoma deemed neces- 
sary for his comfort. His ribs bulged 
out in neat rows from his ample 
frame, and there was in his whole 
demeanor an unmistakable hungry 
expression, such as only dogs can 
acquire. About midway of his 
port side a wide furrow of bare 
hide stood out in an ugly scar, 
the result of a deluge of hot 
water poured by some housewife 
in an effort to keep him away 


ue AY, what’s the big idea? That 
hound looks more like a squirrel 


Oklahoma says there's 
one in the thicket 





Typical Ozark quail cover 


By 
Harold Wales 
























from her back door. The dog did look 
for all the world like a big, rawboned 
hound. His ears were uncommonly long 
and his jowls hung in loose folds, giving 
his countenance the lugubrious expression 
of a staid old hound. Only his eyes be- 
trayed his breed for in those deep wells of canine philosophy 
gleamed the intelligence of a pointer. 

Although we interrupted his breakfast that morning, 
Oklahoma seemed anxious to go with us. He was headed 
for the back door of the butcher shop when I called, and 
from there he probably would have gone to the bakery and 
thence on down the line, begging what morsels the mer- 


chants chose to give him. But on seeing Bob, the pointer, 
in the back of my roadster, he knew what was up and ap- 


parently forgot all about breakfast. In joyous 
bounds he came to the car, whining his en- 
thusiasm, and I had only to motion him 
into the dog compartment with Bob. 

“Probably thinks you’ve got a biscuit 
for him,” Joe chided. 

“Maybe so,” I said, noncommittally. 
“Guess I had better get the dogs 
a bite to eat,” I added. “You 

see that’s about all Oklahoma 

gets to eat—what the boys give 
him and the little he picks up 
around back doors.” 


‘6 HAT is he, a pot-lick- 

Wie houn’?” Joe 
queried, a displeased look on 
his face. 

“Oklahoma? Oh, no! Okla- 

homa’s just the town dog,” I ex- 
plained patiently. “He has no 
master and the street here is his 
home. I guess he’s what you'd call a 
Knight of the Road.” 

“Bosh !” 

After getting some bones at the butcher 
shop we headed out on a rough country road 
which wound among the blue Ozark hills to the southeast. 
These hills are wonderful quail country. There is just enough 
land in cultivation to provide food for Bob White; the rest 
is a patchwork of briar-infested thickets, timber, and old 
grown-over fields. The shooting is difficult, but that adds 
to the sport. As Joe very aptly expressed it that day, “You 
have to shoot first and aim afterward.” 

When we reached the crossing at Myatt creek I stopped 
the car and we got out. I knew where a covey of quail 
ranged near the road, and I figured we could get them up 
and then go on to my favorite place. We climbed over the 
fence into a field, and the dogs went immediately to work. 
It was a beautiful day. The sun was just dispelling the 
mists of early morning, and its rays gleamed and sparkled 
on the dew-covered weeds and grasses. I anticipated a 
pleasant day afield. 


OB shared my enthusiasm and he charged through the 

cover like a whirlwind. Oklahoma, a slower dog, was 
more composed. And as I was afraid he was going to do, 
Bob ran into the covey before he caught their scent. The 
birds flushed, too: far away for a shot. 

Calling Bob to me, I scolded him. And as the dogs started 
off together, I thought there was a reproachful glance in old 
Oklahoma’s eye. The covey had landed in the edge of the 
timber on the far side of the field, and we started toward it. 

But before we had got across the field Oklahoma came 
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down ina point. Bob honored it, but there was none of the 
certainty of his usual stand. Oklahoma himself lacked con- 
fidence, for I detected a slight twitch in his outstretched tail. 
| knew what was wrong, but I didn’t say anything to my 
companion. He’d probably already made up his mind, I 
decided. Stepping ahead of the dog, I scared out a cotton- 
tail. 

Joe roared with laughter as Oklahoma started to give 
chase. I succeeded in getting the dog’s mind off the rabbit 
by yelling at the top of my voice. 

“Just as I expected,” Joe said. “We'd better take that 
dog to the car and tie him up.” 

“No, let’s give him another chance,” I replied. “Evidently 
some of the boys around town have been shooting rabbits 
over him.” 


S Oklahoma came to me there was contrition in his soft 
4 old eyes. He knew what was coming, and somehow I 
couldn’t make the punishment very severe. I reached down 
and pulled one of his sensitive old ears. “Now you leave 
rabbits alone!” I scolded. 

The old tramp yowled, more from a desire to divert other 
punishment than from pain, I suspected. He followed Bob 
sulkily into the timber, and we soon came upon both dogs 
in a point, Oklahoma honoring his predecessor nicely. 

I flushed and a single got up, skyrocketing through the 
branches of the trees, presenting a difficult target. I blazed 
away, and Joe’s shot brought the bird down. 
Bob retrieved, and no sooner had he dropped 
the dead bird at Joe’s feet than Oklahoma 
froze, this time with a rigidity that 
would have made the Statue of Lib- 
erty look like a_ black-bottom 
dancer. “That’s birds !” I asserted. 

Joe went with me to the dog, 
but he was still dubious. When 
I flushed he was too surprised 
to shoot at the bird that went 
sailing through the timber, 
and my shot brought it down. 
From then on he had more 
confidence in the tramp. Five 
birds from that covey fell be- 
fore our guns and not one bob- 
ble did Oklahoma make. He 
made his points in a manner 
befitting the highest pedigreed 
bird dog, and he honored those 
of his companion in a gentlemanly 
way. In short, he behaved like a 
finished gun dog. After we got into the 
car and started on down the road, Joe started 
making inquiries. Now when anybody 
starts making inquiries about a dog, it’s a 
good indication he wants to steal the dog, borrow it, or buy it. 

“Why don’t somebody take that dog and give him a 
home?” was his first question. 

“Oklahoma doesn’t want a home. Several of the boys 
have tried to keep him, but he leaves,” I explained. 

Joe thought this over for a minute. “Surely he had a 
master sometime. Where did he come from?” 

“T’ll tell you the story of Oklahoma,” I said. “It’s a long 
story, and some of it may be untrue; I don’t know about 
that. But that is the story that is circulated about town. 


ss \KLAHOMA was once owned by a man in Oklahoma. 

You see, that’s where he gets his name. He was con- 
sidered a valuable dog at one time, and it is said the man 
refused $250 for him. The man was an inveterate quail 
hunter, and his duties were such that he was able to hunt 
a great deal. I suspect the man and his dog spent many 
happy hours together. 

“The dog was devoted to his master, and the man must 
have shared this devotion, for he loved the dog enough to 
make a great sacrifice. When he was transferred to another 
job in a city where his quail-hunting days would be limited, 
he had enough consideration for the welfare of the dog to 
leave him behind with a friend, where he could hunt to his 
heart’s content. 

“Now it was a commendable sacrifice, and was well 
planned, but it didn’t work out as was expected. The dog 
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Joe tries a hillside cornfield 


brooded over the loss of his 
master, and although the friend 
hunted with him and cared for 
him as if he were his own, 
there was something lacking in 
the dog’s life. One morning the 
friend woke up to find the dog 
gone, 
“Oklahoma had sought the open 
road to drown his sorrow. Or per- 
haps he had gone in search of his 
master. Who knows? At any rate, he 
landed here in the Ozark hills, and was 
evidently attracted by the good hunting, for 
he stayed. 
“He first showed up at Hardy, a little 
town about twenty miles south of here. They called him 
Daniel Boone down there, because of his roaming nature 
and love for hunting. A man from Hardy told me he hunted 
with him two or three times and he got to where he would 
come to his door every morning and scratch on the screen, 
begging to go hunting. 

“Next we hear of him, he’s in Melbourne, a town farther 
back in the hills west of Hardy. And last winter he made 
his appearance in our town, where he’s been ever since. He 
evidently likes it here, for the boys hunt with him often, and 
there are lots of quail in this section. Bob and he have 
become great companions, and they hunt together often by 
themselves. 


s¢ A ND that’s the story of Oklahoma,” I concluded. “How 

he gets from place to place, I don’t know; but it is 
supposed he is spirited from one locality to another by peo- 
ple who think they are stealing a dog. But he won't stay 
with anyone, he likes freedom and change. His master 
has never showed up, but when he does I suspect there will 
be a happy reunion.” 

Joe sighed. “You know, dogs are funny,” he said. “If a 
man gets to running around like that, he’s never good for 
anything. But a dog, he’s different; he never forgets what 
he’s put here for.” 

I acknowledged the truth of his statement in silence. 

By this time we had emerged from (Continued on page 58) 
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of the Sea 
Deserts 


By R. D. Cain 


Soon after sunrise we pulled into 
Ocean City, having slept in the car when 








Up in the shallows and still the fish kept his head seaward in dogged determination 


Here’s to the barren beach, 
The gravel, the sand, and the shell, 
Washed up in the thundering breach 
Of the long green ocean swell! 


Here’s to the blowing sand, 
The parching salt of the spray; 
Give us the wilds of the strand, 
And let the world wag on its way! 


HEN spring has fully come, and summer is just 

in the offing, a call floats up to the surf fisherman 

from the sea deserts, those desolate sand barriers 

that defend the borders of our Eastern coast 
from Jersey to Florida. It is a call, not to rest, but to 
exertion; not to relaxation, but to struggle. It is a stir 
in the blood, like that which sent our pioneering fore- 
bears out across the wilderness and the Western plains. 
The beaches which summon us are yet unmastered 
frontiers, the battlegrounds of sea and land. Under the 
pouring breakers, at the rim of those sand barriers, 
cruises the channel bass, red “drum” to the coast folk, 
pre-eminent among surf game fish; and “channel bass” 
is the message borne by some breezy, pleasant day in 
nesting time. The call urges us to long journeys, ex- 
penditures, toils and adventures. 

Best of all is the call of a new beach, a place where 
you have never cast a line before, a place which challenges 
with unknown difficulties and conditions. Until last spring 
my brother and I had never tried Ocean City, Maryland, 
whose beach stretches southward, lonely, uninhabited, to 
the Virginia line, and far beyond. For two years we had 
planned to go, but could not manage the trip. Spring 
arrived once more, the channel bass were reported in, and 
then before we could set forth the weather grew stifling; 
withering suns and wild thunder squalls alternated con- 
tinuously. Reports of good bass fishing ceased, just as 
our opportunity for a trip arrived. “No use,” we told 
each other, “to undergo the sweltering inferno of the 
beach in this weather; such conditions never produce 
much surf fishing.” We were not to feel the electrifying 
strike and run of the channel bass this spring. 


"THEN, overnight, the heat wave broke and a week of 

breezy, cool days followed. Again the call to go south- 
ward was magically telegraphed to us, and the thought of 
a meeting with some great “drum” in a slough of that un- 
known beach, both fish and fisherman coming from so 
far to that wild rendezvous, grew too strong to be re- 
sisted. “Let’s go, now!” I said, and we went. 


it became too late to go on to our des- 
tination the night before. The resort 
was not awake, except for the pound- 
fishermen, who were already landing their catch. Soon, 
however, the Ocean City Garage was unlocked, and we 
were loading food and tackle into the beach wagon, while 
air was being let out of its enormous tires in preparation 
for sand driving. Jim Harris, colored driver, who was to 
“wait on” us, was ready in a jiffy. Summoned hurriedly, 
he had not stopped for breakfast. “Don’t want none,” 
he murmured diffidently. 


A BLOCK or two of paving, a stop at the fish-loading 

platform to get fresh bunker and squid for bait as 
supplement to shedder crabs bought at Smyrna, Delaware, 
on the way down—and we were in the sand. Through 

















The noblest warrior of them all 
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the ruts of the heavy loose drift behind the 
pilings which protect the threatened south 
end of Ocean City’s beach, going was slow; 
but we were soon out on the broader 
strand, and then down onto the hard tidal 
slope, for it was almost low tide. 


WE were destined to see the grim un- 
kindly aspect of the beach first. The 
utter naked wilderness was personified by 
huge unwieldy buzzards—never seen on 
Northern beaches. There was Golgothan 
cruelty in their hunched shoulders and 
ragged black plumage as they crouched, 
walked, or rose with uncouth striding and 
flapping. At times crows were much more 
numerous than gulls, and blackbirds in- 
stead of sandpipers pecked on the wet sand, 
running out along the receding surf itself, 
as if these tribes of sable plumage were 
determined to wrest every means of living 
from the séa and shore birds. 

On we went, gray ocean to the left, flat 
storm-leveled beach to the right. Harris 
proved to be a very competent beach driver; 
he was not a talker, and he had a ready, 
honest laugh. He was willing to let us pick 
our own fishing ground, 
and so, exploring, we sped 











all the way to the south- 
ward tip of that land, Fish- 
ing Point of Assateague 
Island, where the famous 
inlet makes in to Chinco- 
teague. Wild, shaggy 
“bunches” of red-brown 
and black cattle succeeded 
one another, standing or ly- 
ing in the sand near the 
ocean. All along the way 
were flags, tripods, and gi- 
gantic range-markers stand- 
ing aloof and fantastic in 
the low sand hummocks, the 
work of the Survey which 
is searching for a spot suit- 
able for a “made” inlet to 
replace old Sinepuxent Inlet 
south of Ocean City, now a 
wide waterless sand flat. 
Forty-odd miles of surf-side 











I slid him up from the surf’s edge 


from town to land’s end. 








Finding the surf dead and 
“oily” from the shore breeze, 
near the Point, we turned 
back up the coast for sev- 
eral miles to a deep irregu- 
lar formation of bars and 
basins, opposite Assateague 
Light. A gray pall had 
grown over the sky to every 
limit of the immense hori- 
zon around us, and a heavy 
rain squall spkashed the 
windshield as we pulled up, 
facing west. We shared 
lunch with our breakfastless 
driver, in spite of his protest 
that he wasn’t “hongry.” 
Then we piled out, rigged, 
and baited with thick 
chunks of fresh bunker, 
scaled and cut by Harris. 

The spirit of crow, buz- 











desert we had _ traversed, 


He took line long runs and short, irresistible lunges 

















A stranded porpoise, still alive 


zard, and blackbird still 
ruled that shore against us. 
The rain stopped and it 
came up sunny and rather hot. The surf 
was more and more sluggish, though the 
tide was rising. The execrable skate was 
there, of course, but that was all, except 
one small white perch which Gil held up, 
ridiculous production of so sizable an 
ocean. The day passed steadily and use- 
lessly. Moving to another formation near- 
by did not help us. Casting, reeling in, re- 
newing baits—it was wasted labor. Why 
should we have expected favors from such 
a beach? 


HE tide was nearly high. The salt- 

water fisherman has great faith in the 
low tide, especially in deep water such as 
we were casting there. We were both of 
us ready to quit, but Harris made a sugges- 
tion that struck a flash of hope. “Lots of 
‘um fishes up in them little gullies at high 
water.” Then we recalled a curious con- 
formation which we had passed near Pope’s 
Island—a succession of basins or gullies, 
which showed as shallow rippling shell 
beds at low tide, with bars between. There, 
if anywhere, would be good fishing at high 
tide. A breath of (Continued on page 48) 
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ome Gentle Debunkin g 


By Maj. Paul Brown 


Illustrated by Oliver Kemp 


VER since there has been hunting there have been 
stories about hunting. Most of them revolve about 
the dangers inherent in the pursuit of big game and 
some that I have heard have been well-nigh incredible. 

_There is often a suspicion and sometimes a positive con- 
viction that the narrator has abandoned his definite recollec- 
tions and permitted his imagination to take charge of the 
features of the yarn; yet it is always difficult to be sure for, 
after all, there is a considerable element of constant hazard 
in big game hunting. 

_Hunters do get mauled and occasionally sportsmen do get 

killed in the field. Wounded elephants, lions and grizzlies 
will charge a hunter even after they have been fatally 
wounded. Any beast when cornered will fight back. 
Sladang (or saladang) regularly attempt—and sometimes 
succeed—in actually ambushing an incautious hunter. There 
is no large animal that is not in some respect a considerable 
potential menace. 
_ Aside from the joy of telling thrilling yarns of the hunt- 
ing field, they serve as a warning for other hunters, for 
what has happened to one man may readily happen to any 
other, given the same or similar circumstances. 

The probable dangers and hazards that are likely to be 
encountered, however, are known to experienced sportsmen. 
Care and preparation will tend to reduce risks enormously. 
Adequate equipment and high-powered rifles are good and 
ample insurance against injury from the beasts that are being 
pursued, no matter under 
what circumstances or 
conditions they are en- 
countered, 

Unfortunately, from 
the standpoint of subse- 
quent thrilling stories, 
many of the real dangers 
in the field do not arise 
from the presence of the 
game itself. Yet how 
often will sportsmen re- 
fer to danger that was 
merely supplementary to 
the chase? Barely, if 
ever. Yet those dangers 
are often the greatest 
risks encountered. 























For there, at his 
very feet, wasa 
spitting cobra 
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A friend of mine who was hunting tigers in Indo-China 
decided to spend the night on a platform which had been 
built in a tree above a dead bullock that had been staked out 
as a bait for Stripes. 

He had not been hunting the previous day so there was 
no necessity for him to clean his rifle. At least he thought 
there wasn’t, and he confidently and blithely climbed to his 
nocturnal post with a Springfield sporter and several clips 
of soft-nosed ammunition. 

His vigil was rewarded. Shortly before dawn he noticed 
that one of the deepest shadows beneath him would move 
slightly from time to time. Soon thereafter he heard the 
unquestionable noise of a big cat feeding. Trying his best 
to line up his dark sights on the tiger, he finally fired. 


"THERE was a dull, rumbling roar of rage from beneath 
him—but he was no longer interested. The shot had 
split the barrel of his rifle from muzzle to breach! 

The terrific impact of escaping gases had broken two 
bones in his left hand, which had been supporting the 
weapon, and he would have been kicked completely from his 
arboreal perch had he not taken the precaution to tie him- 
self fast to the tree to prevent an accident in the event he 
fell asleep! 

What had happened was easily ascertained. There is a 
small, black wasp in Indo-China which seems to prefer the 
little round hole in the muzzle of a rifle barrel above all 
things as the place in which to build its mud nest. One had 
done so in my friend’s weapon the day before, and he had 
neglected to look through the barrel of his rifle before he 
left camp the previous evening. 

That failure might easily have cost him his life, and yet 
he was such an experienced hunter that no one thought of 
warning him to inspect his rifle before firing it. That little 
wasp, however, was a greater danger than the tiger, which 
couldn’t possibly have climbed to his lofty platform. 

I have heard the story of that incident many times, when 
my friend would regale a stranger with it, but I have yet to 
hear any mention of the cause of the split rifle barrel or the 
prevalence of the wasps, which makes eternal care im- 
perative. 

Some years ago when I was in the Marine Corps, we were 
lying off the east coast of Nicaragua, where the shore line 
is referred to as the Mosquito Coast. For miles inland the 
country is low and generally swampy. We organized a small 
hunting party on the ship to go for crocodiles. 


HAT there are no crocodiles along the Mosquito Coast 

is something we didn’t know but we immediately discov- 
ered that there are alligators in abundance, which was just 
as well. Another thing we didn’t know was that there are 
mosquitoes in even greater abundance, although we should 
have known from the very name of the place that it would 
be bad country in which to travel. Nevertheless we felt 
that if the natives and the Indians could live there we could 
also. 
We went ashore in a motor sailer and then transferred to 
big dugout canoes. We had intended to hike along the 
stream banks but the natives would have none of it. Too 
many of their tribes had been killed by a vicious swipe of a 
huge ’gator’s tail lying along the banks. 

As we penetrated the jungles of the interior, the first day 
was so uneventful: as to be completely disappointing. We 
shot a number of ’gators that were drowsing on the banks 
as we poled and paddled along, but there was no sport in 
such hunting. We might just as well have been shooting 


at targets. : 
We camped comfortably ashore that night, lulled to restful 
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Turning a Slightly Skeptical but Prac- 
tical Eye on the Proverbial Hazards 
of the Hunting Field 


sleep by the sighing of stiff trade winds from the sea, and 
the next day, beginning as it did when we were well up- 
stream, furnished better entertainment. We saw more and 
bigger ‘gators, particularly as we approached a small falls 
in the river. 

There they were extremely numerous. They were not only 
on the banks and the exposed ledges, but abundant in the 
water itself. Nor were they sluggish, as those we had seen 
the previous day. They were in constant motion on land and 
we could see many swimming all about our pirogue. We 
eventually and inevitably gained the impression that they 
were looking at us with appraising and calculating eyes. 

The natives must have thought so too, for they wanted 
to drop downstream immediately. We would not permit that, 
of course, and hovering in the swift water below the falls, 
started shooting the largest specimens in sight. 


Mest of the ’gators plunged into the river. Twice our 

canoe was rocked by the big reptiles rising beneath it 
and once it was nearly capsized. To have gone overboard 
there would have meant instant death, 

One huge bull alligator, for some unknown reason that 
was no doubt satisfactory to himself, remained on the bank 
watching us. We all took a shot at him, and we all hit— 
but the beast plunged into the water and came straight for 
our pirogue, gaping jaws slightly out of the water! 

The situation called for fast, straight shooting—and that 
*gator was only a few feet away from us when the fusillade 
of high-powered bullets stopped it. 

It was enough for the day. Dusk was approaching any- 
how, so we dropped downstream a kilometer or so and pre- 
pared to camp ashore again as we had the previous night. 
Our native boys conferred volubly before making any prepa- 
rations whatever and then they started to bring wood—dry 
wood, green wood, fresh palm leaves and other peculiar 
material. 

We watched with more or less amusement as we slung our 
hammocks. They built our cooking fire first, then they 
encircled the little camp with smudges at regular five-foot 
intervals. 

We suspected, in our innocence, that the little fires were 
intended to serve as a protection from the numerous jaguars 
in the area, but we were to learn differently. 

As the first big fireflies, with their brilliant red and green 
lights, began to float softly through the velvety darkness, 
we began to slap. The mosquitoes had arrived, too, and we 
were without nets—not even head nets! 

Sleep was utterly impossible. The only tolerable condi- 
tion was to sit in the smoke of a smudge until suffocation 
was imminent and then step into clear air long enough to 
regain sufficient vitality to return to the protective smoke. 


HAT failure to provide nets may seem either silly or 

amusing, according to your emotional reactions, but two 
of our party went to the sick bay for several days as a result 
of the terrible stings they had received. Another almost died 
as the result of countless injections of insect venom and I 
had such a badly swollen face that I could not see for three 
days. 

Had it not been for the natives, who seemed to be more 
or less immune from suffering, we should never have reached 
the ship again—yet when any of us talk about that hunting 
expedition we are prone to dwell lovingly upon the way we 
stopped that charging ’gator and fail to mention the real 
danger from the mosquitoes. 

I am convinced that many, if not all of the stories told of 
the mysterious disappearance of white men along the Mos- 
quito Coast should place the blame on insects, rather than on 
the Indians, who now bear the stigma. 

A few years ago a friend of mine was hunting lions in 
Tanganyika, Africa, where there are probably more of the 
big cats than anywhere else in the world. The danger that 
he encountered one afternoon was so unlikely and remote 
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The terrific im- 
pact of escaping 
gases had broken 
two bones in his 
left hand 


that he can be excused 
for not anticipating it. 

He had sighted two 
male lions together, 
about a quarter of a 
mile away. They were 
unaccompanied by their 
respective harems and 
were obviously out 
hunting. 

My friend had foolishly taken no one with him, not even 
a native. He happens to be a distinguished ornithologist 
who has spent much time in Africa and felt that he knew the 
Tanganyika plains well enough to take care of himself. 


r 


S° HE does, ordinarily, but an extraordinary thing hap- 

pened that afternoon. To prevent the lions from getting 
his scent he had to skirt a small clump of scrubby brush. 
This he did and was hugging the edge of the bush quite sat- 
isfactorily—when for some reason he stopped abruptly and 
drew slightly back. His action was unquestionably due to 
that extra sense which men develop when they are much in 
the wild. As he did so, he felt the impact of moisture on his 
right cheek! 

He freely admits that he turned pale. He was terribly 
scared, and rightly so—for there, at his very feet, was a 
spitting cobra coiled about a bird’s nest built in the low 
branches of the bush! 

Had that venom struck him in the eye instead of less than 
an inch away, he would have been blinded instantly and very 
probably killed. The spitting cobra generally finishes what 
it starts. 

When he regained his composure sufficiently he killed the 
snake with a long pole. Then he resumed his stalk of the 
lions. He shot the leading one, and dropped it. The other 
roared a single reverberating rumble of defiance and then 
turned tail, disappearing in the tall grass. 

Now there is no doubt that hunting lions is a dangerous 
sport, but the right kind of gun will stop them. The greatest 
danger to be encountered in lion country, especially where 
antelope and zebra are numerous, is the tsetse fly. Whole 
regions have been depopulated because of its ravages. Both 
white and native hunters have succumbed to its bite in far 
greater numbers than those who have met death at the fangs 
and claws of Simba—but what hunter considers them worth 
mentioning ? 

Not long ago I went to Cuba one winter to angle for 
swordfish, sailfish and giant sting rays, the latter recently 
publicized as sea bats. On sundry days, when the delight- 
fully limpid Caribbean was not (Continued on page 67) 
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Jack Owens of Lynne, Fla., with a seven-pound large-mouth 


OES the average black bass angler experiment as 

much as he should on each trip, or is he a plodder 

who sticks to one style of fishing or one type of lure 

that he has used before and will continue to use 
under any and all conditions? 

I have a California friend who sneers at any angler who 
starts out with an assortment of plugs or fly rod lures be- 
cause in my friend’s own fishing he has been successful 
frequently with one type of plug. This fellow uses a strictly 
surface plug, red head and white body, and if he does not get 
fish he believes the fish “are not biting today.” I have fished 
with another man who started years ago with an under- 
water plug that has at each end a revolving propeller, and 
regardless of water or weather conditions he will use no 
other lure. He maintains that he gets fish whenever the fish 
are biting, and that satisfies him. 

Then there are other bass fishermen who carry various 
kinds of lures in many color combinations in the belief that 
if they have a large assortment of lures they are equipped 
properly to get fish. If one type of plug or fly rod lure fails 
to get results after a short try they will change to another 
type or another color and go right on using it as they did 
the other one without a though of changing their style of 
fishing. If they are plugging they will cast toward the water 
growths along shore and reel in at the same speed at all 
times as soon as the plugs hit the water, and if they are 
using fly rod lures every cast and every retrieve will be as 
nearly like the one before as they can make it. In other 
words, a certain style of retrieve has hooked fish for them 
before and they stick to that style. 


[Et us go back to the chap I first mentioned, fimy friend 
who uses a surface plug under any and all conditions 
and who believes that the fish are not biting if he fails to 
get strikes. If he would experiment when he is unsuccessful 
he would occasionally find that a deeply submerged plug or 
a metal spinning or wobbling lure would get results when 
his surface plug is entirely ignored by the fish. 
Bass are not always at the surface. There are times when 
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lf the Bass 
“Aren’t 
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the fish may be deep because of extremely hot 
weather and a resulting high temperature of the 
water near the surface, and again during a very 
cold spell, or when a strong wind blows, the bass 
may be away from the surface, so the chap who 
sticks to a surface plug will be almost sure to find con- 
ditions under which the “bass are not biting today.” 

Then there are days when a sudden change of 
temperature will drive surface feeding bass down, 
or possibly bring them up from deep water. I re- 
call a time when a friend and I were plugging for 
bass in a slough fed by a mountain stream. It was 
a hot day and we were wading without waders. 
We wore shirts, overalls and shoes and just splashed 
into the fairly warm water up to our shoulders 
when necessary. We were using surface plugs and getting 
plenty of action during the morning. At about ten o’clock 
we left the slough and returned in the afternoon to fish from 
a boat. For an hour or so we cast our surface plugs of dif- 
ferent kinds without success and then, as it was a very warm 
day, we decided to take a swim. When we entered the water 
we found that the temperature had dropped considerably be- 
cause of a heavy run-off of snow water from the mountains. 
When we resumed our fishing we tried deeply sunken lures 
in the deep pools and began to get strikes. Had we con- 
tinued to use surface plugs we would have caught nothing 
because the fish were no longer at the surface. 
















































MENTIONED anglers who have large assortments of 

lures and who change from one to another but do not 
change their methods of working the lures. There are days 
when bass strike almost as soon as the plug or bug hits the 
water or soon after the retrieve is started, and because a 
fellow has caught many fish on some such days he is in- 
clined to expect strikes before the lure has moved more than 
a few feet after it has reached the water. Such a chap will 
find days when his method of fishing will not induce the fis! 
to take hold, while if he would try different styles of retriev- 
ing he might get plenty of action. 

As an illustration of how a change of pace with lures will 
induce bass to strike, I may point to a day when I was using 
my pet fly rod lure, a home-made cork head, streamer tail 
bug that has proved for me to be the best surface fly rod 
lure I can use. A friend was paddling for me in a small 
pond that contained many bass and crappies. This little 
body of water was seldom fished and then only from shore 
because there is no boat on the pond. We were in a canoe 
and able to reach places that probably had never been fished, 
but though I worked diligently not a fish rose. There was 2 
very strong wind blowing and my usual methods were useless. 
With the idea of trying the upper end of the pond which 
was sheltered somewhat from the wind, I suggested that we 
move and began to reel in rapidly. The multiplying fly reel 
I was using brought my surface bug skipping in over the 
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waves at a great rate of speed, and before it had moved ten 
feet a bass struck and was landed. 

Thinking this case was just an accident, but hoping that 
it was not, I began casting and retrieving the bug as rapidly 
as I could, and there were very few casts that did not get 
a strike from either a bass or a crappie. If I had continued 
to use my old tried and true methods of fishing, that day 
would have been set down as one on which the bass were 
“not biting.” 


ANOiHES example of how experimenting brought re- 
sults occurred on a day when every indication pointed to 
good surface fishing with bugs. It was calm, there were 
thousands of insects of various sizes working over the water, 
and the bass were taking the natural insects whenever one 
hit the water. There were two of us fishing from one boat, 
and at first we intended to take turns paddling. However, 
as the bass were rising everywhere and as there was no 
wind to blow the boat into the water plants near shore, we 
both began casting with my cork head bugs. For an hour 
or so there was hardly a cast made that did not get a strike 
and we had some really fast fishing. Then a wind came up, 
the flying insects settled in the grass and bushes and the bass 
stopped hitting just as if the last fish had been taken from 
that body of water. 

We tried various ways of manipulating the surface bugs 
without results, then I got out some under-water streamer 
flies I had made and we went at it again but could not get 
a strike while using the flies as sunken flies are generally 
used. I have no idea how deep the water is where we were 
fishing, but I decided to try some real deep stuff, so made a 
cast and allowed the fly to sink for perhaps twenty seconds, 
then began the retrieve in short jerks. The best fish of the 
day, a five and one-fourth-pound large mouth, hit my fly and 
was eventually brought to the boat, and we each took three 
good bass with this very deep fly fishing. If we had not 
tried something a little different we would have thought 
that the bass had stopped biting entirely. 

One of the greatest thrills I ever had while fishing for 
black bass was brought about by experimenting. A friend 
and I were fishing a small artificial lake that had been made 
by damming a stream in the hills. The water was crystal 
clear, and as there was no wind we could see the bottom 
in fairly deep water. The bottom was light in color and bass, 
crappies and sunfish could be seen plainly at quite a depth. 


ESPITE an abundance of fish in the lake we could not 

get a strike. On almost every cast from one to a half 
dozen fish would follow my friend’s plug or my bug out 
from the water plants along shore and then return to cover 
without striking. We thought for a time that the bass 
would not strike because we were in plain sight through the 
clear water, but even though we moved back to what was 
a long distance for casting a plug, not a fish would strike, 
though many of them were curious enough to follow the 
lure. It was an exasperating situation, and though we tried 
many kinds of lures and changes of pace in different parts 
of the lake we could not induce a fish to take hold. We were 
about ready to give up when I 


not more than two to three feet below the surface. When he 
had reeled in perhaps ten feet of line he stopped the retrieve 
and began twitching the plug gently. The bass stopped ad- 
vancing and began to circle and make short darts this way 
and that for a foot or two. I lifted my bug into the air 
with as little arm motion as possible, for I was afraid that 
any violent action might frighten the fish, made a couple 
of false casts to bring it around in line with the fish and 
dropped it on the water over the milling bass. The bug had 
barely reached the water when a two-pound bass struck in 
a way that meant business and he was firmly hooked and 
landed. 

We tried this experiment again without moving the boat 
and a single fish of about a pound and a half came out of 
the submerged water growths to follow the plug. When the 
retrieve was stopped and the (Continued on page 64) 








Above — The dredger 
hole pond 


Right—What a deep- 
ly-sunk fly brought 
up 


Below—A tule pond 

where the floating 

streamer bug has proved 
successful 





thought of trying something a } 
little different. I suggested to 

my companion that we go to a 

spot where we had not fished 

and that he cast and reel in to § 
bring the fish out of hiding, r 
then when he had them inter- t 
ested in his plug I would drop 
my bug over the inquisitive 
fish that was following his 
lure, 

We maneuvered the boat to 
within easy bug casting dis- 
tance of a likely spot, I ex- 
tended my line by casting par- 
allel with the shore and allowed 
the lure to lie on the water 
while my friend made a cast 
toward shore with his plug. 
When he began to reel in we 
could see four bass a few feet 
behind the surface plug and 
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We -Advocate— 


|. Enactment of program of the President’s Committee on 
Wild Life Restoration 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 


3. Better protection for all bears 
Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public lands 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 
6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 
7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 











EN YEARS ago no state had an open 

season on antelope. Only a few thou- 

sand people among the 120 million in 
the United States had ever seen a prong- 
horn outside of a zoo; few sportsmen under 
40 had ever shot one; and I suppose that 
mounted heads of the species were as rare, 
say, as those of Tibetan wild asses or 
lesser kudos. When Americans did see a 
scattered herd of wild antelope on the 
range they gazed upon them with some- 
thing of the awe and wonder they would 
have bestowed on saber-toothed tigers or 
giant ground sloths had they suddenly 
bobbed up from the Pleistocene and gone 
wandering across somebody’s pasture. 

In 1923 the pronghorn as a game animal 
was finished. Of the great herds which 
undoubtedly outnumbered the buffalo and 
which have been estimated at from 30 
to 70 millions, only a pitiful 30,000 occu- 
pied the original range from Mexico to 
Canada. No state had an open season on 
the animals. Only in Wyoming, where 
estimates of the herds ran as high as 7,000, 
were they at all plentiful, and almost 
everywhere they were reported to be de- 
creasing. 

The situation in Arizona was typical. In 
the ’80s antelope had ranged all over the 
state from the Mexican border to the Utah 
line, from desert near sea level to the open 
park country timbered with yellow pine at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet. For years they 
were shot in season and out. Prospectors 
killed them, sports- 
men killed them, p 
ranchers used them 
for their winter meat 
supply to conserve 
their cattle and 
sheep. By 1924 there 
were only 650 of the 
animals left in the 
state out of the '- 
countless thousands wo .® 
that one time roamed : 
within its borders. 
In wide areas they 
were completely ex- 
tinct. 

But the tables 
have turned. In 1924 
or 1925 the herds 
all over Arizona be- 
gan to increase wher- 
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Arizona’s Antelope Problem 


By Jack O’Connor 


ever they had sufficient range and free- 
dom. Now they are plentiful in many 
sections and in some actually too plentiful. 
The Arizona antelope is back with us now 
as a real game animal, whether we like it 
or not. 

The situation in Arizona is more acute 
on Anderson Mesa, southeast of the city 
of Flagstaff, than anywhere else. There 
the increase of the herd has been fabulous, 
and the mesa is probably the most thickly 
populated pronghorn section in North 
America. 


JN 1923 Forest Service officials estimated 
that there were only 25 antelope on An- 
derson Mesa. Surely there were no more 
than 100 at most. But by 1924 or 1925 
many factors began to operate toward their 
increase. In the first place, the general 
public had ceased to think of the animals 
as being game and seldom took pot-shots 
at them. In the second, natural conditions 
were more favorable. The section where 
they lived was better controlled by the 
Forest Service and no longer overgrazed, 
and the government hunters greatly thinned 
the bobcats and coyotes that preyed on an- 
telope young and the lions that killed the 
adults. 

At any rate, this herd of less than 100 
began to increase. Forest Service officials 
and amateur naturalists watched: with as- 
tonishment. By 1930 it was estimated to have 
grown to 3,000. Now it is at least 4,000! 
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Antelope at a water hole on the Charles Sheldon Wild Life Refuge in Nevada 


This would be a 
pretty and pleasant fable with a happy end- 


All would be well. 


ing except for two things. First, antelope, 
unfortunately, eat, and cannot conveniently 
get along without food. Second, antelope 
are probably the dumbest, most jittery, and 
most conservative animals among the tribe 
with cloven hoofs. They will starve to 
death on range they are used to when lush 
browsing exists a few miles away. Deer 
are bad enough in that respect, but antelope 
are infinitely worse. 

As matters now stand, the Anderson 
Mesa herd is in as bad a condition as deer 
ever were in the Kaibab—and the deer 
there became a national problem. All over 
their range they have browsed off the 
junipers (cedars to us Westerners) until 
the trees have been stripped bare just 
about as high as a full-grown animal can 
reach. On the lower part of the range, 
where the animals winter, the browse is in 
especially bad condition. The herd comes 
through the winter in very poor shape and 
how they can get along at all is a minor 
miracle. The herd is no longer increasing 
fast for the simple reason that the young 
animals unable to secure browse, are dying 
when snows force the herd down into the 
winter range. 

The Anderson Mesa area is not large. 
It is a narrow stretch of high flat country 
about 7,000 feet above sea level some 25 
miles long and from four to six miles wide. 
To the west it drops off sharply to Mor- 
mon Lake and Lake 
Mary, and to the 
east it breaks into 
cedar-filled draws 
and canyons that 
merge gradually into 
the open plains coun- 
try about 5,000 feet 
in altitude. The 
mesa is ideal ante- 
lope country. About 
half of it is open 
grassland and_ the 
rest is thinly tim- 
bered with juniper 
and an occasional 
stand of yellow pine. 
The mesa is part of 
a big cattle allot- 
ment and as a con- 
sequence the herd 
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does not have to compete with sheep. 
And in addition the mal pais with 
which the country is covered makes 
roads few and fabulously bad and keeps 
pot-shooters out. 


UT THE mesa was never intended to 

support 4,000 antelope, and as I have 
said before the range is rapidly being 
ruined. 

What to do about it? 

Arizona’s State Game Commission and 
State Game Warden are tearing their hair, 
and a bitter fight is going on between dif- 
ferent factions among the sportsmen of the 
state and groups of protectionists and 
nature lovers. 

Now Arizona has great areas of poten- 
tial antelope country bare of antelope, so 
the first answer to the dilemma would 
seem to be the transportation of surplus 
animals to these ranges. But that ignores 
two potent factors. In the first place, the 
state game department does not have the 
money as the depression has just about cut 
license revenue in half. In the second 
place, antelope are about the most difficult 
animals in the world to move. In a limited 
way the game department has already 
tried to move antelope. A review of the 
results is interesting. In the early spring 
of 1933, wardens trapped 30 animals. About 
half of them killed themselves the first day 
trying to get out of the trap. Two or three 
others died in a few days. After a week or 
so spent in trying to “gentle” the animals, 
the wardens loaded them into a truck and 
started for the Whetstone mountains in 
southern Arizona, 500 miles away. When 
they got to the Chino valley, 120 miles 
from Flagstaff, they stopped the truck and 
turned loose three survivors. All the others 
were dead after 120 miles of automobile 
travel. Transporting mature antelope may 
be a novel experiment but it is an ex- 
tremely wasteful one. Of 30 trapped ani- 
mals, three survived to be turned loose 
where there was already a good antelope 
herd. I have not learned if the three lived. 
I doubt it. Other experiments at shipping 
mature antelope have had similar results. 
Who has forgotten the attempts to start 
a herd in the Wichita National Game Pre- 
serve? 

Now, in spite of all difficulties, antelope 
can be trapped and shipped, but it is a 
long and very expensive process. The 
fawns must be caught young, bottle-raised, 
gentled for months, and shipped in indi- 
vidual crates. Experience has repeatedly 
proved that the mature animals cannot be 
shipped. 

The other answer to the problem is an 
open season on bucks. The state could per- 
mit every holder of an Arizona hunting 
license to shoot a buck. This would surely 
reduce the herd. But this plan, too, has 
its drawbacks. In the first place the unin- 
formed sportsmen, the dyed-in-the-wool 
protectionists, and the professional nature 
lovers have bitterly opposed an open sea- 
son of any kind. I myself would hate to 
see an unrestricted open season. Thousands 
of bullets would zip and whine over the 
mesa, does and young would be killed as 
most hunters would not be able to tell a 
doe from a buck, and flivvers would go 
leaping and bouncing over the mal pais of 
Anderson Mesa. Many wounded would 
crawl off to die, and it is entirely possible 
that some human beings would also collect 
some lead. 


RIZONA sportsmen who have taken 
the pains to inform themselves favor 
a special permit season, with all money 
taken in going to finance capture and ship- 
ment of antelope fawns. 
This, it seems to me, is the solution of 
the problem. By charging $10 for permits 
and allowing 500 bucks to be killed the 
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first year, the state could clear several 
thousands of dollars besides the income 
from the non-resident licenses that would 
be taken out. The herd could easily spare 
that many bucks, the range would come 
back, and the young would be able to find 
browse in the winter. Five thousand dol- 
lars would ship many young antelope and 
repopulate many good antelope ranges. 

The hunt cannot be open; it must be 
restricted. Hunters should be required to 
check in, and every party should have a 
responsible guide who is also a deputy 
game warden to discourage promiscuous 
shooting. For the past two years antelope 
hunts in the San Augustine plains of New 
Mexico conducted in this manner have 
been highly successful, and all opposition to 
them has died down in that state. 

As it is now the situation is intolerable. 
The young animals are dying off, nesters 
are beginning to kill them secure in the 
knowledge that if they are caught their 
fines will be light, and the range grows 
poorer every year. Predators are increas- 
ing on the mesa because the food supply is 
plentiful and the antelope are for a great 
part of the year so weak they cannot evade 
them. 

In time, of course, the situation would 
remedy itself. Disease would sweep the 
hungry animals; hundreds would starve. 
3efore many years passed the herd would 
be reduced to a few hundreds and the 
range would come back, but at what a cost! 

Many well-meaning people over the state 
are inclined to doubt that the situation 
really exists. “What!” they say, “You tell 
us one time that the herd is in danger of 
extermination—then a few years later you 
say it is too plentiful!” I had the pleasure 
of showing part of the herd to a skeptical 
sportsman from the southern part of the 
state. From the top of one small hill in the 
Soldier Lake district he counted 600 ante- 
lope and came away convinced. Personally 
I counted 20 fawns dead of starvation in a 
square mile on the winter range. 

The moral of this tale is that game must 
be considered as a crop and it must be 
handled by experts. The tragic Kaibab 
situation in this very county is another sad 
example of the very thing. 

The same group that fought the opening 
of the deer season there until the herd 
contained 80,000 deer in a forest that could 
at the most support about 30,000 is fight- 
ing an antelope season now. As a con- 
sequence, the Kaibab herd finally had to be 
reduced to 15,000 to allow the forest to 
come back. 

It seems to me to be infinitely better for 
the sportsmen who pay the freight on game 
protection anyway to be allowed to shoot 
the surplus bucks than to let weakened 
animals fall prey to bobcats and coyotes. 
And the way it stands now it’s either the 
predators or the sportsmen. 

Properly handled the herd could furnish 
250 bucks a year and the money to trans- 
port at least a hundred young to restock 
other ranges. As it is, the herd is furnish- 
ing nothing; is a liability rather than an 
asset. 


Redington Transferred to For- 
est Service 


AUL G. REDINGTON, chief of the 

U. S. Biological Survey for the past 
seven years, returned to the U. S. Forest 
Service at his own request on March 1, 
where he has been assigned to an important 
administrative position. 

Mr. Redington had a wide experience 
with the Forest Service for 23 years and 
with the enormous expansion of that 
branch of the Federal government his added 
experience in wild life conservation will 
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Paul G. Redington takes the trail back 

to the Forest Service. Sportsmen are 

hoping that the Service, at present so 

negligent of its wild life resources, will 

utilize Mr. Redington’s wild life experi- 
ence to the full 


be invaluable to the Forest Service. 

Secretary Wallace, in announcing the 
transfer, expressed his appreciation of Mr. 
Redington’s services with the Biological 
Survey in a troublesome period of the 
bureau’s history. 

During his seven years with the Survey 
Mr. Redington effected a number of impor- 
tant administrative changes. Among others, 
the Division of Game and Bird Conserva- 
tion was established by consolidating work 
on refuges and law administration; the Di- 
vision of Economic Investigations was re- 
organized and its designation changed to 
Division of Predatory Animal and Rodent 
Control; the new Division of Land Ac- 
quisition was established to handle the pur- 
chases of refuges and breeding grounds; a 
unit on Wild Life Disease Investigation 
was established; and a number of field 
experiment stations were set up.—Ameri- 
can Game Assn. 


Darling Succeeds Redington 


ECRETARY WALLACE on March 10 

announced the appointment of Jay N. 
Darling (“Ding”) of Des Moines, Iowa, 
as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. In expressing his gratification at Mr. 
Darling’s acceptance, Secretary Wallace 
said, “Probably at no previous time has 
there existed in this country such a favor- 
able and nation-wide approval of the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to reestablish and 
preserve our valuable wild life resources. 
Mr. Darling will be warmly welcomed by 
all of us here in the Department. He will 
make a real contribution and I personally 
look forward with pleasure to our official 
association.” 

Since Jan. 6, 1934, Mr. Darling has 
served as a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Restoration, of which 
Thomas H. Beck is chairman and Aldo 
Leopold a member. The President’s Com- 
mittee, submitting its report to the Presi- 
dent on February 8, recommended the 
immediate acquisition of five million acres 
of sub-marginal agricultural land in 44 
states, and the gradual acquisition of an 
additional eight to ten million acres for 
wild life production and related purposes. 

While Mr. Darling is best known for his 
world-famous cartoons, he is also recog- 
nized as a leader in wild life conservation 
and restoration activities, a field to which 
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he has devoted many years of his life. 
Early this year he was awarded the annual 
Ourtpoor Lire medal for outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of wild life restoration. 

Readers of Ovutpoor Lire are already 
familiar with Mr. Darling’s singular qual- 
ifications for this new responsibility. Mr. 
Darling is a progressive. He has an open 
mind and is not sunk, as Washington 
bureaucrats very often are, in a narrow 
rut. We heartily congratulate Secretary 
Wallace on his choice and we predict a 
new era in Biological Survey practices, 
with more emphasis upon the bureau’s wild 
life activities and less tendency to pander 
to purely selfish commercial groups such 
as the sheep raisers of the West. 


House Passes Conservation 
Bills 


‘ IE dawning of a new day in con- 
servation!” said Hon. Frederic C. 
Walcott, U. S. Senator from Connecticut, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Wild 
Life Resources, when informed that the 
House had unanimously passed the Duck 
Stamp Bill, the Coordination Bill and the 
Robinson Refuge Bill on March 5. 

The House of Representatives, not to be 
outdone by the speed with which the Sen- 
ate had passed the same bills on February 
6, decided to put them through as a unit, 
and gave its unanimous consent to their 
consideration. 

These measures were ably championed 
in the House by one of its active sports- 
man members, Congressman’ Richard 
Kleberg of Texas, who had the new Wild 
Life Committee of the House squarely be- 
hind him. President Roosevelt previously 
approved these three bills, and his signature 
is assured promptly upon their arrival on 
his desk. 

Never in the history of the country has 
there been such an outpouring of public 
sentiment for conservation measures. This 
culminates a fight of 14 years to obtain 
legislation to allow the waterfowl hunters 
of the country to contribute to a restoration 
program. The American Game Associa- 
tion has been in the front line trenches 
on this legislation from the very be- 
ginning. 

The Duck Stamp Bill as finally passed 
exempts children under 16. Ninety per 
cent of the income from the Dollar Duck 
Stamps, issued for the first time this com- 
ing fall, will be devoted to waterfowl 
breeding grounds and inviolate refuges. 
Many other benefits will accrue from this 
legislation. 

The Coordination Bill and the Robinson 
Refuge Bill are complementary, and are 
almost as important as the Duck Stamp 
Bill—American Game Assn. 


Crow Slaughter in Illinois 


N the accompanying picture Clyde 

Warner and Dixie Davis are display- 
ing the instruments and one of the home- 
made dynamite bombs, a type of the 46 
used in a blast in a hedge rookery on the 
farm of John Harbrook, Ashland, IIL, 
when an estimated 10,000 crows were 
killed. 

The bombs were constructed of single 
sticks of dynamite packed with ™% pound 
of No. 6 shot in a paraffined cardboard 
tube. The bombs were wired in series and 
strung through the hedge for a distance of 
approximately 200 yards, something like 
lights on a Christmas tree. The charge 
was touched off at 8 p. m. 

The slaughter was accomplished under 
the supervision of officials of the State De- 
partment of Conservation, which has re- 
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cently inaugurated a campaign to depopu- 
late crows, charging that they are re- 
sponsible for immense damage to crops 
and the killing of much small game. Off- 
cials estimated that an additional 100,000 
crows in the same rookery escaped the 
blast. Fifteen hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion were used in killing the cripples and 
wounded. Other slaughters are planned 
throughout the state. 


Hunts for Deer, Finds Sheep 


Tracks 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Thank the 

Lord we have someone who is inter- 
ested in the Western sportsmen, and a 
magazine also pulling for us. 

I read every word and figure of A. H. 
Carhart’s article on “A New Deal for West- 
ern Big Game” in the March issue and no 
one knows better than I what sheep will 
do to game, especially deer, as I do hunt- 
ing in the Sequoia and Santa Barbara Na- 
tional Forests of California. I used to hunt 
deer near Taft and had good luck, but last 
year not a deer could be found in this 
vicinity. But there were millions of shee 
tracks everywhere. Ground wnnniied, 
springs ruined for some time, and all grass 
gone. No feed for deer until next spring. 
But I suppose sheep will get it again. 

Calif. R. E. Srovt. 





Where the Rabbits Carry 


Lunch 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I just. want 

to compliment you on your stand 
against the “innocent blatter,” the sheep, 
and also your fight for the noble bear 
our greatest big game. Keep up the fight 
and if I can be of help at any time please 
call on me. 

I live at Mack, Colorado, on the edge 
of one of the biggest sheep ranges in Colo- 
rado and get daily views of their destruc- 
tiveness. For the last eight years if a cot- 
tontail wanted to cross this desert he 
would have to take his lunch. The sheep 
is the most devastating animal that lives, 
bar none, and I was in hopes that the price 
of them would fall so low during the de- 
pression that sheep men would all have to 
get out of business. It looks like a disease 
is the only thing that we can hope for to 
rid us of the pests. I have hunted big 
game in western Colorado for the last 35 
years and one cannot imagine the change 
in the ranges that has taken place in the 
past 10 years, due to sheep and the damn- 
able element they bring into the country— 
Basques, Italians, Greeks and Mexicans— 
who, without any exceptions, live off of our 
remaining deer the year around. Keep up 
the good work in your fine magazine. I 
am for you to the end. 


Colo. €Lem MILter. 
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Each of these Missouri sporting gentlemen wou! 
one of our new raspberry-decorated Hero's 
were sure they hadn't used seines to take t! 
We're afraid the battle was fought under catc! 

rules, no holds 
our heartiest SS to the vict 


Medals if 


barred, but in any case w 


catc. What sportsmen! Al 
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OUR next fishing trip will provide more 
than memories if Ciné-Kodak Eight goes 
along. Everybody can share the fun! 
Pull the Eight out of the pocket of your 
fishing jacket—point it—press the button 
+ «+ you’re making a movie! 
It’s as simple as that. 
Costs little, too—the Eight sells for $34.50, 
k makes movies for 10¢ a ‘‘shot.’’ Yet there’s 
; nothing toy-like about this machine. See 
Ma es movies the Eight and the movies it makes at your 


a 4a 44 6& 4 ’ 
c dealer’s today—add the sport of movie- 
for 10 ; a shot making to other sports. Eastman Kodak 
IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, Company, Rochester, New York. If it isn’t 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture ), 3 an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
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Channel Cats with Rod and Reel 


O THE average bass fisherman a cat- 

fish is about as popular as asafetida, 

and I have no intention of setting my- 
self up as a press agent for the bewhisk- 
ered tribe. I confess to a higher mission 
in life than acting as minister plenipotenti- 
ary to a catfish, But common honesty 
forces the admission that of all catfish the 
gamest, most widely distributed, and the 
most gentlemanly in habits and habitat, is 
the channel cat. And what is of more prac- 
tical importance if you subscribe to the 
pragmatic doctrine that the ultimate des- 
tiny of any fish is the frying pan, the 
channel cat is one of the most palatable of 
fresh water fishes. To speak the truth 
and shame the Devil, I much prefer it as 
a pan fish to the black bass. 

Catfish generally are a rather plebeian 
and motley crew. 
The less said of 
them the better. Of 
the 1200 species 
known about 1195 
contribute little to 
the happiness of the 
sportsman. But there 
are catfish and cat- 
fish, and the whole 
“kit and boodle” 
should not be collec- 
tively damned. There 
is the mad tom or 
mud kitten, a Lilli- 
putian little varmint 
that will go a mile 
out of its way to 
sting a barefoot boy 
in the heel; there is 
the grotesque spoon- 
bill cat which, para- 
doxically, is not a 
catfish at all; there 
is the unregenerate 
bullhead, which is 
never satisfied until 
he has swallowed your hook so deep that 
it takes a surgical operation to extricate it; 
there is the blue cat, that grim marauder 
of the old Mississip’ which has _ been 
known to attain the monstrous weight of 
250 pounds; and there is the channel cat— 
lithe, small-headed, and pugnacious, the 
flower of the flock and the one which most 
merits the designation of game fish. 


HE channel cat, white cat, fiddler cat, 

speckled cat, or new river cat, as it is 
variously known, is the most widely dis- 
tributed of the big cats. It is to be found 
in varying quantities from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico—from “Murphy to 
Manteo” as North Carolinians expan- 
sively state the case. Its habitat differs 
somewhat from the blue cat, an unrecon- 
structed Southerner most plentiful in the 
Mississippi valley. The channel cat is 
most abundant from the Middle Atlantic 
states northward. So widespread is its 
distribution, however, that it is a big item 
in the 17,000,000 pounds of catfish mar- 
keted in this country annually. Seventeen 
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By Havilah Babcock 


million pounds is a “right smart,” as Vir- 
ginians say, whether it’s catfish or carrots. 

Although of a highly adaptable nature, 
the natural habitat of the channel cat is 
running water—the channel, hence its name. 
Unlike its venomous cousin, the bullhead, 
the channel cat abominates stagnant water 
and cannot be successfully introduced into 
dead ponds and lakes as can the bullhead. 
Fast and powerful, it can negotiate almost 
any water a bass can. Its favorite rendez- 
vous is just below the rapids, loitering 
around in the riffles and rock pockets, lying 
ready to ambush a luckless minnow or 
crawfish that comes within its precincts, 
or whatever time and tide may bring its 
way. 

Hardy and adventurous, he has a re- 
markable capacity for looking out for 
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Catfish stew and States Rights 


Number One. The Biblical injunction, be 
fruitful and multiply, he takes literally. In 
spite of the fact that precious little interest 
has been taken in propagating the species, 
the channel cat is as ubiquitous as the 
sucker. He asks no coddling, no special 
privileges, and scant protection. He gives 
no quarter and asks none. What he wants 
he blithe.y takes, as predacious as you 
please. All he asks is to be ignored. 

At his best in clean running water, he is 
nevertheless a glutton for punishment who 
can adjust himself to almost any condition, 
The channel cat is a racy buccaneer who 
can “take it.” When polluted water forces 
bass and other fish to hoist the white flag, 
the channel cat raises the Jolly Roger and 
proceeds blithely. 

The James River, where I occasionally 
toss my visiting card, furnishes a typical 
example of the hardihood and productivity 
of the species. Introduced into the river 


some 30 years ago near the fall line at 
Richmond, the channel cat immediately pro- 
ceeded to take possession of things, drive 
out the old river cat, and along with an- 


other newcomer, the German carp, set up 
a squatter’s sovereignty over the whole 
stream. Now the channel cat furnishes 
the piece de resistance of the James from 
its upper reaches in the picturesque Blue 
Ridge to the Chesapeake Bay. 

Catfish are generally regarded as mud- 
lovers and scavengers, and many species, 
such as the blundering bullhead, deserve the 
indictment. They have the alimentary im- 
munities of a goat, the gastronomic fastidi- 
ousness of an ostrich. Their very omniv- 
orousness enables them to adjust them- 
selves to hostile conditions and survive. 
They will take cheese, crawfish, chicken 
entrails, beef, hog liver, doughball, roast- 
ing ears, soured grain, salted herring, in- 
sects, cut fish bait, tobacco worms, worms, 
eel—are there any other nominations? To 
say that the limita- 
tions of time and 
space do not permit 
the inclusion of their 
complete bill of fare 
is to use that time- 
worn phrase honestly 


for once! Some of 
the most effective 
bait for ordinary cats 
is hardly mention- 


able in polite society. 
I know one redoubt- 
able old darkey who 
invariably dips his 
bait in asafetida 
when he goes after 


yellow cats. Thus 
far I have steadfastly 
resisted his invita- 
tions to fish with 
him. 

Sut it is somewhat 
different with the 
channel cat. Omni- 


vorous he admittedly 
; is, but instead of be- 
ing a scavenger and water buzzard, he is 
a freebooter and hi-jacker. I do not mean 
to say that he is any too squeamish about 
what he eats. No catfish is an epicure. 
But he is the most selective of all the cats. 
He is not only carnivorous but a hardy 
cannibal, attacking a wounded comrade 
with the ferocity of the tiger shark. His 
is the law of the pack—the first wounded 
is the first devoured. I have seen a channel 
cat hi-jack a fresh-captured minnow from 
a bass and get by with it. 


HE HAS an abnormally sweet tooth for 
succulent insects and worms. When 
“locust year” came to this section of Vir- 
ginia a few years back farmers up and 
down the James River put in trot lines, 
used locusts for bait, and took channel cats 
by the sackful. If the visitation had come 
two years in succession they would have 
darn near broken up the breed. It was 
just impossible to keep a live locust on a 
hook, regardless of the condition of the 
water or weather. And they go hog-wild 
about big green tobacco worms, too. 
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But if you want to get a run for your 
money in fishing for the channel cat, the 
fanciest combination is a rod and reel with 
live minnows. A bass plug is Greek to him, 
though he will occasionally gulp down a 
wet fly to repent at leisure. But he is in- 
ordinately fond of live minnows. If you 
are skeptical, anchor your boat up there 
in the rapids, just below that rock ledge. 
Put a live minnow, preferably a sucker or 
chub, on your line and let it drift down 
into the riffles 50, 100, 150 feet. Retrieve 
the lure with a slow erratic movement, 
allowing the minnow to hesitate tantaliz- 
ingly in the dark pockets just below the 
submerged rocks. 

You may get by a few times with your 
minnow unscathed, but if the water is ris- 
ing a little and conditions are favorable, 
you will soon have a hard-headed and 
cantankerous customer on the other end of 
the line. A 3 or 4-pound cat will pick up 
the loitering minnow, get in low gear, and 
head for Jericho. It is going to take some 
little argument to make him see your side 
of the question. If your live minnow re- 
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Let your minnow drift down into the 
riffles 


fuses to drift downstream, attach a large 
cork stopper at the proper depth, say about 
4 feet, to keep the lure in the clear. 

I won't insult the reader’s intelligence by 
bringing up any “ounce for ounce” and 
“pound for pound” poppycock. The gamest 
of the cats he undoubtedly is, but he is 
not the jiujitsu artist the small-mouth 
bass is, of course. Under favorable con- 
ditions, however, a channel cat is a pretty 
creditable doubler for bass if you are will- 
ing to overlook his refusal to break water 
when hooked. A bass is a boxer. A chan- 
nel cat is a rough-and-ready, knock-down- 
and-drag-out fighter. A bass is a gentle- 
man and a sport, a channel cat a bully 
rufian. A bass has sense enough to know 
when he is licked. A channel cat hasn't. 
He’s from Missouri, and you've got to 
show him. A 7 or 8-pounder 100 feet 
away on a 10-pound line is as headstrong 
and tough-jawed as a Georgia mule. 


HENEVER I live-bait for bass in 

the upper reaches of the James I 
pick up nearly as many channel cats as I 
do bass. It’s about nip and tuck between 
them which beats the other to the minnow. 
In fact, when the river was first stocked 
with channel cats, bass fishermen com- 
plained bitterly that the cats stole their 
live minnows! Live-baiting with rod and 
reel in swift water, I confess that I am 
sometimes uncertain whether I have a bass 
or channel cat until the showdown comes, 
and if a lunacy commission has ever sat on 
my case I haven’t heard about it yet. 

If you are one of those who subscribe to 
the utilitarian doctrine that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, you will have 
to accord the channel cat preferred classi- 
fication. Its flesh is flaky, firm, highly nu- 
tritious, and deliciously flavored. The tender 
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Yee Records Taken on 

The Famous Pikie Minnow 
im Three Successive Years 


1931—The World’s Record Small Mouth 
Black Bass—weighing 1234 Ibs. 


1932—The World’s Record Muskallonge— 
weighing 58% Ibs. 


1933—The World’s Record Wall Eyed 
Pike—weighing 18 Ibs. 


, = —_/ 


And here it is—the largest Wall Eyed Pike ever 
taken on rod and reel in the annals of fishing 
history. And Man, What a Fish! A full pound 
heavier than the previous title holder—a record 
that has stood since 1919. And to Anthony M. 
Brothers—a real sportsman—and a true humani- 
tarian—who devotes his working hours to the 
Ohio Humane Society at Cincinnati—goes the 
first honors for catching this Granddaddy of all 
Wall Eyes—at High Lake, Wisc., September 23rd, 
1933—on his Famous Pikie Minnow. 



























































Length 4% in. - No. 700 
Weight %oz. ‘\ ‘ Price $1.00 


MORE PRIZES—MORE NEW RECORDS 
FOR THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


Talk about breaking records! In 1932, the Pikie took the first three Mus- 
kallonge Prizes—in Field & Stream’s Big Fish Contest! And in 1933, the 
Pikie captured All Four Muskallonge Prizes—as well as the First Two Wall 
Eyed Pike Prizes! Never before has any lure even approached such a 
record! 


Creek Chub Lures Won More Prizes Than All 
the Wooden Lures of Other Makes Combined— 
in Field & Stream’s 1933 Big Fish Contest 


The First Prize Large Mouth Black Bass, (Southern Division), Second and Third Prizes 
Large Mouth Black Bass, (Florida Division) and the Second and Fourth Prizes Large Mouth 
Black Bass, (Intermediate Division)—all were taken on Creek Chub True-to-Nature Lures! 


IMITATED—BUT NEVER EQUALLED! 


For years, other manufacturers have tried to imitate Creek Chub’s Lures—but they can’t 
equal the true-to-nature looks and actions—and the enticing superiority of these Fish Getting 
Wonders! So if you, too, want to Catch More—and Bigger—Fish—insist on America’s 
Greatest Baits—‘‘Creek Chub’s True-To-Nature Lures’”’! 

Get these “Fish Getters’’ at your dealer’s or If you have some good pictures of extraordinary fish 


direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and we'll 
FREE upon request! make it worth your while—if we can use them! 






THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
125 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 





CATCH MORE FISH 














One way of doing it 


yellow streak running up and down the 
back is as succulent as the breast of a young 
partridge, and my favorite of all fish flesh. 

But if you expect a channel cat to come 
up to these gustatory specifications, there 
are two conditions you must meet: take 
your cats from clean, running water, and 
select the proper size for eating purposes. 
If your cat weighs over 10 pounds, give it 
to your inyeterate enemy and feed the 
ancient grudge you bear him. It will take 
a block and tackle to skin it, and a born 
riverman to eat its flesh. If it weighs 
over 5 pounds, send it around to the neigh- 
bor’s and lend him your pliers. But if 
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your channel cats weigh from one to two 
pounds, secretly summon a few bosom 
cronies and prepare for an epicurean feast. 

The traditional way of serving catfish 
in the lower South is in the far-famed cat- 
fish stew, a weird concoction that is al- 
together unlike anything else I have ever 
had the doubtful pleasure of sampling. 
Down in the lower provinces it is almost 
high treason to eat catfish any other way. 
If you are not of an inquisitive disposition 
the stew is middling, but it is considered 
a serious breach of etiquette to ask how 
it is made or what goes into it. I have 
eaten catfish stew “off and on” for a num- 
ber of years, yet all I can say for a cer- 
tainty is that it tastes and smells as if it 
had plenty of vitamins in it, some of them 
new ones, and that it looks like the witches’ 
broth in “Macbeth.” 

I have always entertained a dark sus- 
picion that the popularity of the stew is 
due partly to a certain rite which accom- 
panies the festivity. Immemorial tradition 
requires that you take a pretty generous 
“snifter” of mountain dew before you start 
on the malodorous mixture, and a sort of 
post-mortem after you finish it. As Robert 
Burns says, you sit “bousing at the nappy, 
getting fou and unco happy.” Then you 
gulp down huge forkfuls of catfish stew 
and pitch into a headlong argument about 
John C. Calhoun and States’ Rights. They 
go together, like beer and pretzels. If 
you don’t like to argue about States’ Rights 
and the Civil War, stay away from cat- 
fish stew. It is not for you! 


Important Dry Fly Facts 
By Ray Bergman 


GOOD cast and a fly floating with- 
out drag do not constitute perfect dry 
fly fishing. There are many other 
things which occupy an important and 
necessary part in the game; some glar- 
ingly apparent, others subtle and elusive 
but none the less vital. 

Consider the leader. One of 7% feet 
tapering to 2X is usually recommended in 
a general way. Naturally a leader of this 
length and caliber has its uses and the 
recommendation serves its purpose in start- 
ing beginners but the statement is really 
somewhat ambiguous. All generalities are 
to some extent and when applied to angling 
technique serve to confuse rather than in- 
struct. 

The length and calibration of a leader 
should be governed by the type of water 
and the wariness of the fish. In fast water 
and when fishing so the fly alone is within 
sight of the trout, or when angling where 
the fish are unwary, then a 7%4-foot 2X 
leader, or one even heavier, will be all 
right. Such a leader is also useful when 
fishing brush streams where casts of rod 
lengths are the rule and also when fishing 
water which is not very clear. It is, in 
fact, a good leader to use whenever pos- 
sible because its strength practically in- 
sures the capture of a hooked fish. Again, 
the 2X caKbration is needed when using 
fan wings and other wind-resisting flies but 
here one of greater length will increase the 
effectiveness of the fly. At least nine feet 
should be used and 12 feet will be found 
even more satisfactory. As pointed out in 
last month’s nymph aarticle, the longer 
leader gives the fly more freedom of action 
and thus increases its effectiveness. Be- 
sides, it lessens the hazard of line on the 
water, something which frightens trout far 
more than any leader. 

When using small flies it will be found 
that the caliber of the leader has much to 
do with the way a fly floats. Briefly I 
would advise 3X for size 12 and 4X for 


anything smaller. Of course if you get 
down to size 18 then 5X will be needed. 
These X sizes, of course, denote the fly 
end of leader only. 

Then consider the still waters. Here we 
need everything we can possibly get to 
overcome the hazards confronting us. 
Many anglers pass up these sections of a 
stream entirely, thereby missing some very 
fascinating trout fishing and losing many 
chances at large fish. A little experimenta- 
tion will disclose that a leader of 15 to 
18 feet tapering to 3X or 4X will do much 
towards offsetting the hazards of still-water 
fishing. At any rate, if a leader does any 
good at all. and I believe everyone will 
agree that it does, then it is consistent 
to believe that a long, fine leader will be 
correspondingly better than a short, stout 
one—of course within reasenable limits. In 
addition the long leader makes a faulty cast 
less likely to disturb the quarry and the 
fly will always alight softly. 


HE angle from which you fish a loca- 

tion is also very important. Light re- 
flections may be such that a trout will re- 
fuse a fly if floated near it on one side and 
yet take the same fly when fished from 
the opposite side. Let us simplify the thing. 
Suppose it is morning, about 10 o’clock. In 
a pool running north and south a trout is 
rising on the east side. By chance or per- 
haps because you feel that your shadow on 
the water is detrimental to your chances 
you are fishing from the west shore. It 
is quite possible that if the fish is a fair 
one it will refuse your offering when made 
from the west side but on fishing from 
the east side it will take it without any 
hesitation. 


There is a logical explanation for this. 


Because of the angle at which the sun 
strikes the water all things to the west. of 
the trout are in plain sight. Your offer- 
ing, unless perfect in every detail including 
the fly, leader and cast, is spurned because 


the fish readily sees that it is a fraud. But 
to the east the trout’s vision is obscured 
to some extent, in fact at one particular 
point it is practically nil. Even if your fly 
floats where the trout sees it plainly the 
chances are that your leader will be in 
the area where it can’t be seen. But the 
chances are that the fly itself will be in an 
indistinct area so that the trout gets only 
an impression instead of a clear vision. 
Thus it is not suspicious and rises steadily. 

That is a simple truth about trout fish- 
ing which you should remember. I say 
simple advisedly and must qualify. Really 
there are other complications in this light 
reflection thought which I shall take up in 
a subsequent article. But if you will sim- 
ply follow out the suggestion made I know 
it will help greatly. 

I often hear fellows say that you should 
never fish with your shadow falling on 
the water in the direction you are fishing. 
In most cases I would advise exactly the 
opposite. Except in the very early morn- 
ing and evening and when on a high bank 
the shadow you cast does not cover enough 
territory to do any damage while it is al- 
ways advantageous to fish with your back 
wholly or partially to the sun. Perhaps 
this is heresy but I know that when you 
gwe the matter careful thought and actual 
practice you will readily see that it is a 
statement founded on truth. 


ERE is another hint. Never wade the 

stream if it is possible to fish the de- 
sired location from shore. This is especially 
true when fishing in clear water pools or in 
clear water smooth runs. A trout can see 
long distances under water and is quite 
likely to see your feet and legs at a dis- 
tance where you would be totally out of 
sight if on the shore. A companion hint 
accompanies this. It is always best to 
kneel whenever there is the slightest chance 
that you may be seen. The lower down 
you get the nearer you may approach your 
quarry. This allows you to make a short 
cast over likely-looking water with excel- 
lent chances of success. If you do not kneel 
down then you must stand farther away 
from the water you wish to fish. This 
long cast makes a greater disturbance than 
the short cast and no matter how well you 
may be able to handle the long cast and 
the ultimate delivery of the fly you do not 
have control of the fly after it alights on 
the water, as you have when a short line 
is used. In addition it is usually necessary 
to make lengthening unfinished casts when 
reaching for distance and frequently the 
gleaming line traveling back and forth in 


A good place for brown trout 
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presented to you between the covers of 
a single book! If you want to catch more 
fish and have more fun this year than 
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out of fohing. because it tells 
be WHAT ay the fish will bite 
EST! Yes, sir, that’s exactly 
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coun it’s 
only ONE big feature and 
it’s printed right in our 
handsome new 1934 


Courtney Ryley 


“Fishin’ for FISH” 
8 
Courtney Ryley Cooper 


ANOTHER feature--a thrilling 
story by America’s foremost sports- 
man-author, whose stories appear 
in the best-known national maga- 
zines. Guaranteed tothrillany fish- 
erman! ALSO a fine BASS fish- 
ing article by LEE SCHMIDT. 
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the air above the pool results in putting the 
fish down. 

It is best to avoid direct upstream casts 
if possible. Often such casts place your 
line directly over trout which lie in the 
floating course of your fly. These trout 
might be willing to rise but refuse because 
the line makes a disturbance before the 
fly reaches them, Even though you throw 
a perfect loop it will make the cast effec- 
tive only to the individual fish you happen 
to be trying for. If other fish that you are 
not aware of are lying between you and 
the trout you cast to, the line falling on the 
water above them will make them sus- 
picious, if not actually frightened. 


CAsts made across stream prevent this 
fault to a great extent, especially if the 
angler is careful to fish the near side of 
the likely water first. Invariably you will 
find that across and up, or even directly 
across stream casts will bring far more 
rises than direct upstream casts. 

Some locations are best fished down- 
stream. For instance, suppose the hole is 
directly in front of a windfall or some 
other obstruction large enough to obscure 
your vision when standing below. If you 
cast from below it is impossible to follow 
the float of your fly or to know when a 
trout rises to it. You may be lucky and 
hook a rising fish as you lift your fly from 
the water but more than likely you'll hook 
the debris, or whatever it is, instead. 

On the other hand, when you cast down- 
stream the location you wish to fish is in 
plain view. But the cast must be made so 
that the fly will float without drag over 
the likely water above the obstruction. This 
is done by making a slack line cast. Check 
your forward cast abruptly when it has 
been about one-quarter completed and then 
immediately follow through as when com- 
pleting a normal straight cast. If done 
correctly the line will fall on the water in 
a crooked instead of straight line and 
your fly will float without drag until the 
line straightens out. One great advantage 
to this cast is the fact that the fly floats 
down to the possible waiting fish in ad- 
vance of the leader. Of course such loca- 
tions may often be fished with a cross- 
stream cast and if a curve is thrown so 
that the fly alights on the water down- 
stream from the main part of the cast then 
the same object is achieved. ; 

It is an odd fact, but often a pool which 
you have just fished upstream without get- 
ting any rises will yield a fish or two when 
fished downstream with the slack line cast. 
Frequently your eye does not register the 
float of the fly correctly—that is, you think 
the fly is floating naturally but in reality 
it is dragging a bit. Thus you may fish 
up and across stream over a location and 
fail to get a rise because of this and then 
when turning about and casting down- 
stream you correct the faulty float and the 
fish rise readily. But here a contradic- 
tion shows up. When fishing downstream 
often you can cause trout to rise by drag- 
ging your fly after it has reached the limit 
of natural float. But it must not be an 
ordinary drag. Rather it should be a jump- 
ing process whereby you cause the fly to 
flip in the air a few inches, alight and float 
a bit and then flip in the air again. If 
done delicately and with a fine leader this 
little trick will give you plenty of excite- 
ment as it usually causes trout to jump 
wildly at the fly. You will have plenty 
of misses, it is true, but some trout will 
be hooked. 


N EVERY stream there are certain types 

of water which are fished by every 
angler who comes along. These are the 
obvious places and of course they are good, 
But the fellow who makes exceptional 
catches, who often takes trout when others 
fail, does not fish these obvious places 











Fine terminal tackle and delicate casting 


n here 


alone. Instead he spends much of his time 
on other locations, places more difficult to 
fish but which are neglected by many be- 
cause of this fact. 

For instance, an excellent location for 
good trout is in the small, smooth-surfaced 
pocket hole which you so often find just 
at the point where the water breaks into a 
fast rapid and yet I notice that many 
anglers pass such holes without attempt- 
ing to fish them. 

Let us consider the problem. If you fish 
from below it is important that you do not 
let your line or leader alight on the fast 
water. If you do the fly will drag and 
pull under the instant it alights on the hole. 
This usually ruins any further chances of 
raising the fish. 

But the very location of the trout’s hide- 
out gives you an advantage if you will only 
take it. To begin with the pocket hole is 
at a higher level than the water you are 
standing in so that you can get fairly close 
to it. Now if you will kneel down, di- 
rectly in the rapid if possible, you will find 
that you can get near enough to your quarry 
so that you may cast your fly to the de- 
sired spot without any of the line and per- 
haps very little of the leader touching the 
water. By an upward movement of the rod 
you can control the perfect floating of the 
fly over the short distance it must travel 
before tumbling into the rapid. But you 
must be careful when casting. Don’t wave 
the rod any more than absolutely necessary. 
Be sure the fly is dry and make the cast 
with a single snap if possible. Sometimes 
these pockets may be fished from the side 
but on the whole I have found the method 
described most satisfactory. 

Often I see anglers approach a pool and 
without any pause wade into the usually 
placid tail without paying the slightest at- 
tention to it. Now here is a really obvious 
place to fish and yet many neglect it. Why? 
Because they are intent on placing their fly 
in the main current of the pool. Of course 
it requires more thought and care to fish 
the flat, slow moving water than it does 
the fast water. But if more time is spent 
in approaching and fishing the tail the 
angler will probably take better fish than 
he will by confining his attention entirely 
to the current at the head. Often the 
good fish of a pool lie just where the cur- 
rent begins to lose its identity in the quiet 
water. A hasty and careless approach not 
only frightens any trout which might be 
lying in the shallow tail but also disturbs 
the fish located at the merging point of 


current and still water above. 





SOON! 
A Treat for All Big Game Hunters’ 


‘Big Game of the Upper Donjek 
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Ray’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


S SOON as the spring sun begins to 
{£\ warm the water the small fish of our 
lakes and streams start to take an interest 
in life again. With light tackle one can 
enjoy a sport which is akin to that of trout 
fishing and the game requires a bit of study 
too, no doubt about that. 

Probably the best known of all the pan 
fishes is the sunfish. It is known by a 
variety of names. In some Southern states 
it is called the bream or brim, in other lo- 
calities the pond fish, tobacco box, pump- 
kin seed and kivie. A Western variety 
which is now also widely distributed in the 
East grows to a very creditable size and 
is known as the blue gill. 

The sunfish is pugnacious and strong, 
After all it is of the same family as the 
bass and has many characteristics which 
remind one of the bronze-backed fighter. 
Ordinarily ready to take anything that 
comes along in the way of something to 
eat the sunfish is at times inclined to be 
selective and shows a decided preference 
for particular things. The earthworm is 
its most favored tid-bit but frequently the 
larger specimens are more interested in 
insect life than in anything else. 

The larger sunfish, like all other large 
fish of any species, are more wary and 
harder to catch than younger members of 
the family. They do not indulge in the 
practice of grabbing everything that comes 
along. Being a bit cautious they are in- 
clined to look things over before sucking 
them in. If suspicious looking, or if the 
angler makes too much disturbance, such 
fish are quite likely to refuse the offering. 
For this reason the angler who wants to 
catch the larger specimens should use care 
in approaching the fishing grounds and 
also in the selection of his terminal tackle. 
Fine leaders of six to nine feet will give 
better results than heavy leaders of three 
feet—although it is possible to catch fish 
with the latter. For my own use I find 
a leader tapering to 2X quite satisfactory 
and this is strong enough to handle the 
occasional bass you might hook when fish- 
ing for the sunnies. 

Grasshoppers, crickets, darning needles, 
hellgramites and many other insects make 
alluring baits for the sunfish but on the 
whole I prefer artificial lures to any live 
bait. Wet flies ranging in size from 8 to 
15 are very good. My favorite patterns are 
the Black Gnat and Maginty, although I 
have taken fish with every pattern tied, and 
at times have found the Yellow May ir- 
resistible. 


YMPHS, the same as used for trout, 

are very effective. As when fishing 
for trout the nymphs should be allowed to 
sink before the retrieve is started and all 
motion given them should be slow and de- 
liberate rather than fast and snappy. If 
you locate a school of sunnies, you will 
find that the instant your nymph sinks a 
few inches under the surface a fish will 
take it. But after you have taken a few 
in this way the chances are that action 
will cease. It is then good practice to 
start moving the nymph. After it has 
disappeared under the surface retrieve it 
a few inches and then pause to let it sink 
again. Follow this procedure until you 
get a strike or until the retrieve is half 
completed. Usually the first few move- 
ments will bring the strike. If not then 
you should change your pattern of nymph 
or put on a wet fly. Fish soon realize that 
there is something wrong about a fly that 
causes their comrades to disappear and 
changing patterns seems to allay their 
fears. However after a time even chang- 
ing patterns will not serve to attract, or 
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AVOID CHRONIC CURVATURE 







“It’s a great rod, 
a champion” 
says Art Carhart 


Come along with Art Carhart. 
Live his thrills whipping muskie 


waters in one of the greatest 





tests of the sporting qualities 


Art Carhart with Cunningham Hexi-Super- 


of a fly rod ever made. Learn Cane Fly Rod, straight and sinewy, free from 
“chronic curvature,” after days of the worst 


what specially treated Tonkin = “Wine” light tackle could be given. 


cane, reinforced with fine chrome vanadium steel core 
can stand for. What power! What sporting qualities! 
What marvelous nerve-like action! This test is a revela- 


tion — about a revolution in the art of fine rod making. 


Send for Art Carhart’s own account. 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE RODS 





»d uc 0 Horrocks-Ibbots 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. Rods, reels, lines, lures, 
accessories. Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents 120 years of experience—and guides you 
to finer fishing tackle. 










FOR BOOKLET HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. P, Utica, N.Y. 
telling the expertence 


of Arthur Hawthorns 


Please send copy of your booklet. 


ferlaihiam Gist edit atid 


ningham Hexi upper 
Rod 
\ ane CO TER TERURS INTC) RGIS Ss 0s) 5 | Se 
Waters 
Ceeeerescesessssesecesessseesseses SOMES cocccccscesccsces 


Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrates, with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. $1 BOX of 
our Famous Fish Bait and a Trap 4 ft. long, > in. deep, wom 55. 
Write for our FREE T' and Ba 2 ety 

WALTON SUPPLY CO.. 3501 Juniatast., § Louis, ‘mo. 


How To Catch Fish Makes wading a pleasure. Very 


Everybody that goes fishing shouts strong and Syveente. a en 
get a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s all ordering sta size 
new book that tells how. Shows | @™@ atti iM GE 0 boot. 
Old and New Prescott Lures. ri 

SA BD vrstvaia 


Real information by an expert. 
Send for your free copy now. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. PERFECT NON-SKID CHAIN CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis. | 5711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lence unnecessary, 
tell you how. Big demand 
ES today for free Mushroom 


FISHERME ae ea 


Boots. Weighing only 6 oz. apiece. 
































NEWS ABOUT 
REELS 


The Popular 
Bristol No. 65 






FOR FLY CASTING 


Try out a Bristol No. 65 Single Action 
Fly Reel. You’ll find it a perfect balance 
for a good fly rod. Light but sturdy, 


it has a click that can be used on or 
off. It has a large arbor and an inge- 
nious special-design line fastener. The 
perforations on the end plates help 
your line to dry quickly. This reel is 
in every way a quality product at a 
low price — $4.00. 





A REEL BUY 


A great reel at a lowly price. Back-lashes 
are out, with its genuine agate adjust- 
able bearings onl level winding. Great 
for night casting and “‘busy fishing.”’ 
Finished in polished chromium. Try 
it out. 

BRISTOL NO. 88 LEVEL WIND—the 
same in design as No. 77 but a much 
finer finished reel. Handsomely en- 
graved and finished in polished silver 
—$10.00 

OTHER FINE REELS such as the fa- 
mous MEEK and Blue Grass brands— 


up to $38. 
Exciting Book. New 


FRE \catalog of Bristol 


rods, reels and lines. Write for it today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
135 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 


<Br. 7Stol 


FISHING TACKLE 
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| offset the suspicion. it is best to 
| try elsewhere. 

The sunfish will usually be located near 
or in the weed patches or around the pond 
lilies in the lakes and still waters and in 
the back eddies and pools of the running 
water streams. They spawn in the spring 
of the year and the female is very inter- 

| esting to watch during this period. First 
of all she prepares her nest by removing 
all grass and dead plants from a spot about 
one foot in diameter, usually in a location 
where there is sand and gravel. After 
this she digs out the sand until she has a 
hollow about four inches deep. Here she 
deposits her spawn. When fertilized she 
watches it with as much concern as a hen 
| does her chicks. Mother sunfish will at- 
| tack fish twice her size if they come near 
the precious spawn. I once saw one put 
a: three-pound bass to rout. One must 
admire a fish so capable and courageous. 


RAN across an ingenious fish stringer 

the other day. Once it is attached to 
the boat, with the clamp provided, you do 
not need to take it off in order to string 
on a fish. The hooks are carried loosely 
in the boat or pocket. When a fish is 
taken you attach it to a hook. Then you 
simply slide it on the stringer by means of 


HE PROPER length and weight of 

the tapered dry fly leader for the vari- 

ous conditions of water and weather as 
well as its relationship to the fly and also 
to the line is often perplexing to the be- 
ginner in dry fly angling. 

The fact that most tapered leaders come 
in light, medium or heavy and in lengths 
of 7% and 9 feet helps him not at all. 
Often there is nothing to tell the true 
size of the leader or if the size of gut is 
indicated he is at a loss to know if it is 
proper for the fly and water he intends to 
fish. 

The size of the butt or line end of the 
leader is more affected by the caliber of the 
line at its end than by any condition of the 
water. To secure the coordination between 
line and leader necessary for perfect con- 
trol of leader and fly the size of the gut 
at the heavy end should be approximately 
half the diameter of the line. The average 
dry fly line used in America tapers to size 
H which will measure about .030 and the 





size of gut known as Padron 2nd measures 
roughly .015 of an inch. Regardless of 
the size of the point or small end of the 
leader or its length the line end must be 


| about this size if the casting balance is to 








be maintained. 

For the point or tip, as the small end of 
the tapered leader is called, drawn gut is 
used in sixes from 1X to 5 or 6X testing 
from about 2% pounds for the 1X to 1% 
pounds for the 4X which is the lightest gut 
advisable for the beginners to use. 

The most successful average size of 
floating fly is No. 12. The average size of 
tip for this size fly should be about 3X to 
maintain a good balance. For the larger 
and more bulky bi-visible and fan-wing 
flies of about size 10 more weight and 
driving power is needed to overcome the 
greater air resistance. Generally size 2X is 
about right for these flies. 

Very often when the water is low and 
clear a very small fly sometimes known as 
midges must be used to bring results. 
This will be about size 16 in the average 
angler’s fly box. A size 4X tippet will 
carry out proportions nicely for this size 


fly. 








a guide which makes the operation very 
simple. A really worth while addition to 
the angler’s equipment. 


ITH the pest season about starting 

I thought I'd give you a gentle re- 
minder. DON’T FORGET A TUBE OR 
CAN OF FLY DOPE. Many an other- 
wise enjoyable fishing trip has been made 
unbearable by black flies or some other in- 
sect pest. Trout usually rise well during 
the pest season so go prepared. 


te will soon be time to prepare for bass. 
3etter take out the old casting reel and 
examine that casting line. Give it a test 
for strength and look carefully for frayed 
spots. You might need a new line and 
here are a couple of suggestions. Soft 
braided lines without waterproofing cast 
easier than hard braided waterproofed lines. 
On the other hand the soft braided lines do 
not wear well. Eighteen-pound test is 
plenty heavy for any bass fishing and per- 
sonally I prefer a 12-pound test. The 
lighter line casts better than the 18-pound. 
I do not believe color is the least bit im- 
portant. Many favor a black line but I 
cannot see that it gives any better results 
than a white line. Whatever you do buy a 
line made by a reliable manufacturer. 


The Leader for the Dry Fly 
L. G. Hayes 


E NOW have three sizes of drawn 

gut tips, namely 2X, 3X and 4X 
which will cover the field nicely for the 
beginner or average angler. Generally the 
size of leader known as medium has a 2X 
point, light size a 3X point and the extra 
light size comes with a 4X tip. Many lead- 
ers in the lighter weights are made with 
the line end altogether too light. Reject 
such leaders if the perfect control so 
necessary to success is to be had. 

While the size of fly and line dictates the 
weight of the leader the character and con- 
dition of the water determines to a great 
extent the proper length. In fast, broken 
water the length is second in importance 
to weight or strength of the tip. In such 
water a trout rises fast and hits hard and 
with the current to aid it additional strain 
is placed on the leader. Here is where a 
leader with some test is needed. 

It is generally maintained that the dry 
fly leader should sink in order to prevent 
the casting of shadow which is much mag- 
nified due to the indentation in the surface 
film of water in which the leader lies in a 
thin sheath of air. In broken water little 
or no shadow is cast by the leader; cer- 
tainly any shadow cast under such a con- 
dition is secondary to the proper floating 
of the fly. In such water a 7!4-foot leader 
greased so that it will float is about right. 


In most streams will be found sections 
where the water is deep close up to the 
bank. In such a place there are generally 
holes and eddies as well as overhanging 
cover with faster water between the caster 
and where the fly should be laid. This is the 
natural haunt of large fish. Such conditions 
call for a cast with a decided downstream 
curve. This water may not be broken, par- 
ticularly in the path of the floating fly, soa 
leader that will sink at least three or four 
sections of gut must be used. If the lead- 
er shows a tendency to float scour the three 
or four tip sections with soap and then 
rinse. A certain amount of weight is a 
decided aid in laying a curved cast and as 
the fly is ahead of the leader extremely 
light gut is not needed or even desirable. 
Here a leader of about 9 feet with a 2X 
or 3X tip works out to good advantage. 
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ee CLEAR water with very little cur- 
rent calls for small flies, a long fine 
leader and all the skill and cunning that 
the caster is capable of exercising. “Fine 
and far off” gets results here. 

Ten to 12 feet is none too long with a 
point of 4X. With the greater weight of 
the longer line this length of leader will 
handle nicely. The small size of the light 
gut will drop lightly, is less visible and 
will not put a sinking drag on the fly. 
While the heavy end of the leader may well 
float the last 6 or 7 feet must sink. Re- 
gardless of anything to the contrary no 
leader longer than one that can be straight- 
ened at every cast should be attempted. 
Absolute control of the terminal tackle is 
essential for success. 

To cover the conditions as outlined a 
few “heavy” leaders 7% feet long with a 
point of 1X drawn gut and some of the 
“medium” weight leaders of the same 
length with a 2X tip should be carried. In 
addition, extra tippets of 2, 3 and 4X gut 
in 14 to 16-inch lengths should be carried in 
the leader box or pouch. It is but a min- 
ute’s work to tie to the point of a “heavy” 
leader a length of 2, 3 and 4X gut thus 
making it most suitable for the smaller 
flies and clear, still water. A 3X tippet 
tied to the point of a “medium” weight 
leader makes close to a 9-foot leader very 
suitable for use with the No. 12 dry fly. 

Avoid the dark “mist color” in leaders 
for normal conditions. The lighter tints of 
“mist color” are much to be preferred. 

Flies with a turn-down or turn-up eye 
and tied to the point or tippet should be 
used for best results. A loop spliced in 
the end of the line and the leader “looped 
on” will do much to eliminate that disturb- 
ing and unpleasant “slosh” caused by a 
bulky knot in retrieving the lure. 


To Distinguish Large from 
Small-Mouths 
By P. A. Morris 


N WATERS inhabited by both the large- 
mouth and small-mouth black bass there 
is often an uncertainty in the minds of 


amateur anglers as to which is which. I | 


have in mind a particular lake where even 
the veteran fishermen firmly assert that 
there are two kinds of bass present, the 
black bass and the green bass. 

The fish called the green bass is apt to be 
the large-mouth black bass, although the 
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ASHAWAY Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line 


Furnished in level, 
double-tapered and 
thre e-diam et er-ta- 
pered styles. Tapered 
lines in this patented 
coiling box of bake- 
lite—protects line 
and keeps it free 
from kinks and reel- 
waver. 


45 


Not Too Fast 
for this 


ASHAWAY 
Fly Line 








HIS 14-pound Klamath River 

steelhead had plenty of water to 
feed in. No need to take the fly cast so 
accurately and enticingly to it by big- 
fisherman J. F. Russel with his Asha- 
way Crandal?’s American Finish Line. 
It had plenty of water to run in, too— 
a big broad river. 


Big-fish disdain for anglers’ flies counted 
for nothing. Split-second speed for fifty yards 
downstream failed too. Angler Russel gave 
the fish its head—gave it the butt—took it! 
And sent Ashaway the picture with praise 
for the line. 


Big, bull-dogging native trout—lightning- 
fast and powerful steel-heads—high-leaping 
husky rainbows or landlocks—black bass— 
salmon—you’ve got the same deal for all in 
your Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish 
Fly Line. Best of line silk, Ashaway soft- 
finished under high vacuum pressure, Extra 
heavy. Pliable. Elastic. Slick. Tough!.... 
See, examine, handle this line at your dealers. 





FISHING LINES 


Leading tackle dealers sell Ashaway Fishing 
lines for all kinds of fishing. Silk, linen, metal 


As HAWAY 


and cotton. Priced from 35 cents a coil up to 
$10, according to style, size and length. Every 
line GUARANTEED satisfactory. Write for 


Catalog—FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 406 Ashaway, Rhode Island 





Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait Casting Line 


Just what the name says—a 
strong, long-lasting line that 
meets every strictest demand 
of bait-casting. An excellent 
line also for trolling—very 
popular in the larger sizes. 
Super-quality Japan black silk, 
soft-waterproofed. Not high- 
priced either. 
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The ORIGINAL 


and Genuine 
PORK RIND 
STRIP 





Has many imitators but no equals 
it does not spoil—an exclusive feature 
35f per bottle . . 5 Styles. . at All Dealers 
Write for free booklet 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Box 31, Geneva, Ohio 











Martin Automatics 
at Lower Prices 


YOU can now buy the Martin Fly-Wate 
Automatic reel at prices from $2 to $4 





Special on Nymphs 


To everyone who requests a 


copy of our big new FREE 
catalog, for 1934, we make 
this Special Get-Acquainted 
Offer: 6 assorted nymphs, or 
buck tailed streamer, all proven 


killers for early season, sizes 8 to 
14, and one 734’ leader, tapered 
to Fina 1X or 2X. All for $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DIAMOND DRAWN and NATURAL GUT 
Most complete stock in America—Mist Green or 
Natural from 14” to 22” lengths. All sizes. Newest 
crop. 

LEARN TO TIE YOUR OWN FLIES 
Complete course, profusely illustrated. Really 
teaches you! Reveals trade secrets. Only $2.00— 
less than the price of 
a dozen good flies. 


lower. This enables every fly caster to en- 
joy the thrill and convenience of the famous 
Fly-Wate. 

Built especially for fly casters, it gives 
perfect balance to any fh rod. So strong, 
it stands up under hard use. Quick as 
lightning and simple to use. Leaves one 
hand entirely free to handle net or oars. 

There is a size for every style of fishing. 
Ask your dealer or write us for complete 


catalog. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC; 
200 Main St. Mohawk, W. ¥; 


MARIIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 




















“A Revolution 
in Rod Making 
that will simply 
amaze you.”’ 


Chas. Heddon 
President 









Bamboo, with the 
Whip and Power of Steel 


The lightness and accuracy and 
power of the “Life-Pal” will amaze you. 
Shut your eyes and you cannot tell it 

from the finest split bamboo, in weight, or 
action or balance. A “Life-Pal”’ is hollow cored 
steel with graduated taper and with no seams, 
joints nor crimps from butt to tip. 

“Life-Pal’’ does not get its casting 
power by a weighty mass of solid 
metal. Not cumbersome—not tip- 
heavy — nor has it a tiring wrist- 
breaking vibration following each 
cast. A new reel locking device that 
really locks. 


Expert Anglers say— 

Ee. fennter Harry Hawes, Washington, 

—‘‘Greatly pleased with its light- 
soak balance and action.’ 
Cal Johnson, Chicago—"It’s a honey. 
A marvel for power and action.” 
J. F. Russel, Hollywood, Calif.—*“TI am 
crazy over my ‘Life-Pal’. It takes 40 Ib. 
Salmon without effort.” 
Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo.— 
“‘One of the finest pieces of tackle I've 
seen. 
Cane. Frank Winch, Los Angeles, Calif. 

rod five times its weight could 
have sau the punishment.” 
D. E. Wire, Wausau, Wis. — “It stood 
the most abusive test I ever gave a rod." 
Off-set or Straight Handles 

**Universal’’_.at $7 and $7.50 
**Standard’”’__at $12.50 
**‘DeLuxe’’_.._at $15 and $16.00 
Full details in Heddon’s Free Cata- 
log. Write for your copy today. ai 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-52, Dowagiac, Mich. 












sticking ta- 
red lock- 
ing ferrule. 
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matter of color is a poor criterion as both 
species are extremely variable, ranging 
through all the shades of slate, green, olive 
and yellow, to almost white. Even the 
same fish, if placed in an aquarium, may be 
seen to change its color before your eyes. 

When you have caught your bass, draw 
an imaginary line directly upward from the 
corner of the mouth, passing through the 
top of the head. If this line passes at the 
front edge of the eye, you have a small- 
mouth black bass (Micropterus dolomieu). 
If, however, your imaginary line passes at 
the back edge of the eye, it is a large- 
mouth black bass (Micropterus salmoides). 
Be his mouth big or little, he is a fish 
worth catching. 

In young fish there is a dark lateral 
stripe running the full length of the large- 
mouth bass which is lacking in the small- 
mouth. 


Andglers Kinks 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published kinks. Send yours in. 


Paraffining the Silk Line 


HAVE been reading much about water- 

proofing the silk line in melted paraffin 
and as I have been engaged in silk manu- 
facturing I feel safe in saying that any- 
one using this method is taking a chance 
of ruining the line. Silk will not stand 
high temperatures. Other objections I 
find to the method are that if the paraffin 
is too cold or the line too cold or is 
pulled through too fast, only the surface 
will be coated. If wax is permitted to 
saturate the line entirely through it will 
be so stiff as to make “birds nests” on 
the reel in casting. A line is composed 
of thousands of very fine fibers and if 
each of these is encased in a hard shell 
of paraffin some will be broken in the 
bending of line. But I have a method 
which, so far, has overcome all these 
objections. Melt the amount of paraffin 
you want and after removing to a safe 
place mix in about twice as much gaso- 
line and put this away in a tight con- 
tainer ready for future use. Remove the 
















line from reel and soak it in this liquid 
until it is thoroughly saturated, then hang 


it up to dry. This system eliminates the 
matter of temperature and gives a 
thorough yet uniform impregnation, and 
as the gasoline does not entirely evapo- 
rate, the wax is kept soft and flexible — 
H. K. Wilson, Florida. 


Sheepskin Fly Book 


(®t A piece of sheepskin approxi- 
mately 6 x 8 inches in size and with 
a large needle and a length of button 
thread start in the middle of the 6-inch 
side and sew down the middle of the 






B00n COMPLETED 
{f AND CLOSED~ 








WOOL SIDE OF SHEEPSKIN FLY CARRIER 


piece. Take stitches about an inch in 
length on the woolly side of skin, but 
just long enough to hold on the opposite 
side. These stitches serve to hold snells 
of flies. Get a strap about 7 inches long 
and fasten with a rivet through the 
middle of one end of skin so that when 
skin is rolled up the loose end of strap 
will go through buckle and fasten. Hook 
flies in the wool near sides and draw 
snells under the stitches to hold them in 
place. This fly book will hold around 
five dozen flies —James Ziegler, Colorado. 


Making Grasshopper Hooks 
AKE a piece of lightweight tin like 
that used in tobacco cans. Cut into 

small pieces 3% inch long by inch 
wide. Solder on lower art of hook. Place 
on a grasshopper and bend the flaps 
around body.—Gordon Bridges, Ia. 
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You wares Fighting Muskies, Wall-Eyes, and other Game-Fish 


No other baits like ’em for getting the big ones 
and lots of them. Heddon “‘Spook”’ Baits are 
transparent and have that vital thing which 
ordinary wood baits lack—true ‘“‘fish-flesh”’ ap- 
pearance. They are also indestructible and out- 
last half a dozen wooden lures. Hooks cannot 
pull out and lose your fish. 


Heddon ‘“‘River-Runt-Spook’’ 


The national favorite for all game fish. A small lively un- 









“River-Runt-S ™~ ‘ tible—not derwater lure with attractive wiggling motion. Made 
ard colors also in He xion® aug. made of originally for river fishing, but now a universal favorite 
ay’’ or Transparent Shore-minnow wood for all fresh water and salt water game fish. Weight, }4-oz. 


Length, 254". Price, $1.00. The Original “River-Runt”’ 
(wood) Floating or Sinking, 80c. 


Heddon “‘Vamp-Spook’’ 
Duplicates shape and action of Heddon’s fa- 
mous original ““Vamp’’,—a pike-minnow shaped 
bait. Floats, dives and swims with a “live-min- 
now’”’ action. > 34-oz. Length, 
44". Price, $1.00 

Jointed ““Vamp- Spook’’, $1.25. 


FREE! Heddon’s New Bait Chart 


Together with Catalog ‘‘How to Catch 
More Fish!” Tells best baits for all con- 
ditions. Write for yours today. 


Dept. 0-51, D 


Glow-worm” finishes. 


and Luminous‘ 


















No. 
9759-GW 











“Vam p-Spook'’—all standard colors also in 
eddon’s 8 new * -X-R Ray’ ot Transparent Shore- 
, and Lumi “Glow-worm" finishes. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, 
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Heddon SPOOKS will get you! § 
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A 17-Pound Bass on “Vamp-Spook” 
First Prize winner 1933 Contest. Caught by H. 
R. Brush at Lake Apopka, Florida. 
Enthusiastic Users Say: 

“A 16-Ib. Wall-eye,—you cannot beat the ‘River- 

Runts’ *’. G. S. Cary, Morristown, Tenn. 

“Your ‘River-Runt-Spooks’ are wonders.’’ Gene 
Reichmann, Hot Springs, Ark. 

**Better than live minnows, are your ‘River- 
Runat-Spooks’ ’’. lvar A. Hoyer, Richland, Mo. 
“Your ‘Vamp-Spook’ [re gets the Muskies.’ 
H. C. Brandt, Hayward, W 

** *River-Runts’ are great for Muskies, Bass, and 






Wall-eyes.”’ in Drake, McConnelsville, Ohio. 
“Your ‘S ks’ sure get Pickerel and Bass."" 
Raymond L. Sweetser, Bradford, Mass. 


“Wonderful catches on ‘Spooks’’’. S. A. Mac- 
more Prize winning Bass in Field 
& Stream’s Fish Contest than did 


Lake Apopka, Fla. 
any other make of lures. | 


For 22 years Heddon Baits landed 
owagiac, Michigan 
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Anglers Letters 


As Easy As Falling Off a Log! 

Editor:—Can you inform me as to the material 
used to hold the fly together after it is tied? 
What I want to know is what it is composed 
of. Is it just plain ordinary glue?—C. E., Pa. 

Answer:—No, it is not glue that is used to 
cement the head of the fly. Instead it is 
usually a good grade of brushing lacquer. I use 
a clear celluloid brushing lacquer for most of 
my flies. Just drop a little on the head of the 
fly after the head winding is completed and allow 
it to dry for a few minutes and that is all there 
is to it. However, here is a formula that many 
of us use with great success. It is a bit more 
bother, but it is a wonderfully pleasing cement 
for the head of fly: 1 ounce of acetone; 2 ounces 
of nitrate dope, which can be obtained from 
firms handling airplane supplies; ™% ounce of 
methyl alcohol; % ounce of castor oil; and 5 
ounce (by weight) of celluloid in the rough or in 
sheets. Cut the celluloid into small pieces and 
place it in a glass jar with screw-top cover with 
some acetone and nitrate dope, the remainder 
of this being added when the mixture becomes a 
glutinous mass. Mix the oil and the alcohol 
and add to solution when the celluloid is entirely 
dissolved. Stir it to hasten this. The mixture 
should be thinned as desired with acetone. Keep 
it in a bottle with a toothpick fixed into the bot- 
tom of cork for applying to the head of fly when 
it is completed and ready for cementing.—Editor. 


Advice to a Potomac River Catfisherman 

Editor:—The problem is this: the Potomac 
River for many miles above Washington where 
our channel catfish are caught is swift and rocky. 
The method of fishing is usually from the bank 
or a boat with a hand or reel line and a two or 
three-ounce sinker is used, fishing the bait on the 
bottom. Cut bait of herring or other fish is usu- 
ally used and the catches run from three pounds 
down. Occasionally one as large as 10 pounds or 
more is caught and it is my belief that there must 
be many more of these larger fish in the water 
than are taken as the Potomac here is a good- 
sized stream. One of the main troubles with this 
fishing is that a weight heavy enough to keep the 
bait on bottom where fish are supposed to be 
lurking is forever getting snagged in crevices of 
rocks and one is eternally losing hooks and sink- 
ers and parts of the line. Can you suggest any 
improvements to these methods or an additional 
bait or so—one a satisfactory dough bait and how 
to make it? Is night fishing absolutely known to 
be better than day for catching channel catfish? 
I have tried fishing at night for them, but have 
had little more success than in the day. Do you 
think small spoons, flies or minnows practical and 
do you think that reel trolling—that is casting 
the bait out and allowing it to sink and reeling it 
slowly back—is advisable ?—B. F. F., Wash. D. C. 

Answer:—It is my opinion that still-fishing 
with live minnows or a good gob of nightcrawlers 
or red-worms, using a size No. 2/0 double gut 
snelled hook, an ordinary good 9-thread linen line 
and a half-ounce sinker would work about the best 
of all for the channel cats in your river. And 
I would like to bring to your attention another 
great bait for the channel catfish. The small toad 
that is to be found during the summer season 
hopping about under arc lights at night, and on 
sand bars early in the mornings, is perhaps one 
of the greatest channel cat baits that was ever 
used in any good clear running stream with rock 
bottom. This bait is used while it is alive and 
kicking and the hook is run through both lips. 
Use a quarter to half-ounce sinker and a good 
light colored line and a double-gut snell and fish 
the bait with a straight line, preferably in the 
eddies over rocky shelves and boulder-strewn bot- 
toms. Lower line until you feel the sinker touch 
bottom, then lift the line until you feel the baited 
hook is just off the bottom and move the rod tip 
about gently to seek out the position with bait 
where the lurking channel cat can see it kicking 
about. That is a sure killer for those fish and you 
do not need such heavy sinkers by fishing in that 
manner, even in swift water. 

As to the best dough-bait: I have found the fol- 
lowing to be as good as any going—One-half cup 
flour, one cup corn meal, a little sugar. 

Mix and roll into small balls and boil these for 
about 15 minutes. They become very tough and 
will hang to the hook well. This makes a very 
good catfish bait. I have never believed night 
fishing any better than daytime for catfish, unless 
it might be that the shallow waters at head of 
rifles can be fished at night with more success 
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than in daytime. But by fishing in deep eddies 
over rocky haunts with the proper bait and prac- 
ticing the proper methods of playing bait I think 
daylight fishing just as effective, if not more so, 
than night fishing. Small spoons and flies and 
wooden minnows sometimes take channel catfish, 
but I do not consider the catfish a dependable 
taker of artificial lures. I saw a friend take a 
three-pound blue cat last season on a metal spoon 
wobbler, but I feel sure it was just a freak 
catch. The spoon wobbled down where the cat 
was waiting for food and it gobbled it up, but in 
all my artificial bait fishing that was the first 
catfish I ever saw actually caught on an artificial 
lure, and I have fished for years consistently with 
a vast number of companions. I fish in a catfish 
belt most of the time, and I have as yet to take 
one of them on my plugs, spoons or spinners. I 
get plenty of letters saying their authors have 
caught many catfish with spoons, flies and spin- 
ners, and this is especially so from anglers in the 
Mississippi drainage waters, but my own experi- 
ences have heen that catfish of all kinds prefer 
the live minnow, the toad and the cut bait and 
worms. I believe that reel-trolling, as you de- 
scribe it, is not so good as the straight-line method 
of fishing for catfish, keeping the bait gently mov- 
ing about all the time, however, and at varying 
depths so that fish lurking under rocky crevices 
can discover the angler’s offering.—Editor. 


Advises Tool-Hardened Metal Tips and Guides 

Editor:—Last year the guides on my fly rod 
seemed to wear rough and I thought this was 
what ruined my line. I sent the rod back to the 
factory and they put new guides on it. This 
year a new line is cracking and seems to get 
heavy soon after greasing. I cannot find out the 
cause of it all. I am using an automatic reel 
and a standard grade line with a fairly good rod, 
but have ruined a line each season, besides making 
spinner and fly casting almost impossible. I take 
the line from reel always after fishing and hang 
in large coils. The guides on my rod are worn 
some, but nothing like last season. Why should 
these guides wear ?—C. A. E., Til. 

Answer:—The guides and tip top of your rod 
are worn and sharp and they are cutting the finish 
and the fabric of the line. Send this rod in to 
some dependable fishing tackle supply house that 
repairs fishing rods and have good tool-hardened 
tip top and guides placed on the rod throughout. 
Or you can do it yourself if you are handy at 
refinishing a rod. The rod would have to be 
entirely cleaned of guides and tip top and the 
varnish removed to do the job right, although 
the guides could be removed as well as the tip 
top and replaced and varnished over at windings. 
However, the first plan would be most advisable 
for looks and satisfaction to owner. The metal 
of the guides and tip top you are using is too 
soft for your fishing. Tungsten-hardened steel 
guides and tip top are the same as the tool- 
hardened articles I am recommending.—Editor. 


Has Trouble Casting The Bass Bug 


Editor :—About six weeks ago I bought a fly rod 
to be used in bass fly fishing. I have been a 
bait caster for years, but I need some advice on 
this new method of angling. The outfit I have 
is as follows: 

Rod—Nine feet long, weight, six ounces. 

Line—Size E, silk-enameled level, one of best 
make. 

Now with the above described outfit I some- 
times use trout-size flies, No. 10 size hook, and 
I just mop up on blue bream and black perch, 
using Royal Coachman and Black Gnat patterns. 
But here’s the trouble: I can lay the small fly 
nicely, say at 25 to 30 feet, without any trouble, 
but when I tie on a bass bug I have trouble get- 
ting it out, quite often the leader and the bug 
alighting just behind the line and I don’t get 
the distance I should—not as much as with the 
light trout fly. What am I doing that is wrong 
or is my outfit right for bass bugs? In other 
words, I felt I should be able to get a bass bug 
out as far and as nicely as a small trout fly and 
still I can’t accomplish it. What is the trouble? 
—G. S. B., Jr., N. C. 

Answer:—Of course it is pretty hard to say 
definitely just what your particular brand of trou- 
ble might be. I have knocked many a hole in 
my fishing shirt and none too gently removed the 
old fishing hat many a time with the bass bug and 
the feather-minnow lures when I first started try- 
ing to master them after fly fishing with light 
flies. The rod you are using is a good weight 
and proper length for the work and the line 
sounds about right, although for a six-ounce and 
nine-foot rod I would prefer for bass bug casting 
a size D level line of very flexible make. And use 
a rather short leader of good weight for the bass 
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FISH ALL THESE WAYS! 
without changing lines! 
Splice a good U. S. hard braid bait 
casting line to your U. S. Level 
enameled fly line, and be ready for 
anything! 
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U. S. Level En- 
ameled fly lines, 
heavy in pro- 
portion to diam- 
eter, and with the weight carried right 
on down to your leader, cast easily 
against the wind. 


U. S. Level En- 
ameled fly lines 
won’t wrap around your rod or kink 
easily, and don’t soak up water when 
trolling. 


= der | No bothersome 
kinks, loops, or wrap 


arounds, when you use a Level Enamel 
U. S. Fly Line for still fishin’, 


"Skittering" 
Nothing like a tS 
smooth enamel, 
flexible U. S. Line for shooting through 
the guides when “strip casting” for 


musky or pickerel. 


i Bass Buggin’ 

U. S. Level Enameled fly 
lines work perfectly with bass bugs, 
feather minnows, etc. 
Braided at just the right re- 
tarded speed to produce the 
finest possible lines (not the 
most yardage). Color Book- 
let free, showing U. S. Lines 
for all kinds of angling. 


U. S&S. Line Co. 


Dept. O Westfield, Mass. 


Fly Casting 


Trolling 














When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 


LUCKY LURES 
Make °"Em Yourself 


It’s here! The kit you've always longed for! Add to the 
fun of fishing, the fun of making your own bait. Design 
the lure you've always wanted. Prove your skill and 
fishing knowledge with bait you've made 
yourself. Save money. 4 
A COMPLETE KIT 

Containing materials and equipment 
for building and assortment of artificial 
bait—you even get several assorted, choice 
grained, cedar plugs, cut to different shapes, an 
adequate supply of the best waterproof bait 
paint in a variety of colors, including filler; life- 
like glass eyes; rust-proof gang hooks; lead shot 
for weighting; assorted sand paper, brushes, etc., 
and, best of all, elaborate working drawings 
suggesting desi for popular lures togeth 
with a complete illustrated instruction sheet. 
It's all there, nothing bas been left out. Send 
only $1.00—we ship complete, postpaid. 

You must be satisfied—or your money refunded 


R. W. Lawrence, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 
Beautifully bound in slot [rotuecty il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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JAMISON'S SMACKER av 


SHAN?!'ON TWIN SPINNERS 








it as your ‘‘one best’’ lure. Trout Size, No. 4 
6, 8 feather or bucktail hook, 65c. Standard 


Get this NEW 
r“llurin Lure! 
(Bass) Stse, 2/0, 4/0 Sproat hook, feather or 


Action in the Water. A oe Pending. 
JAMISON'S SMACKER 
The Curved Tail Minnow 
GIVES YOU a confidence-of-expectation that no 
angler can do without. It’s a metal half min- 
now with a curved tail, and spins freely on 4 
piano wire shaft. When drawn through the 
water it’s a complete minnow! Incomparable 
The Famous Weedless 


in fish action and fish attraction. You'll cherish 
Made Under J. P. Shannon Patents. 
The old standby. 
Ever popular be- 
cause it can be used 
in any waters—deep, 
shallow, clear, 
weedy—and always 
catch fish. 
feather fly or buck- 
tall, 95e. 
DeLuxe Shannons, $1.00, Double Hook Shan- 
Shannogw Weed Master, 90c. 
Shannon Hula Hula, 





nons, $1.00. 
Shannon Persuader, 95c. 
95c. Fly Red Shannons (standard patterns) 
Trout Size, 75c; Bass Size, 80c. Hair Fly 
Shannons—Trout Size, 75c; Bass Size, 80c. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
Fish intelligently This Year 
Send for Jamisen’s Tackle Book! 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 45 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, tl. 
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FREE! £ pooeiee me. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


AtitsBEST 
When Trout are HARD 


When suspicious old veterans are finicky 
about the flies they take, a Granger Rod 
is a big help in bringing them up from 
the bottom. You'll be impressed with the 
delicacy and accuracy the casts you 
make with this famous rod. Power, ac- 
tion, dependability, beauty and lasting 
quality—are ALL yours in any Granger 
Rod. Stop in at yout dealer’s and see 
these fine . _ $9.50 to $60.50 (Fed. 
tax included). 3 oz. ‘to i ths on, Write 
for FREE catalog. 


Goodwin Granger Co. 


431 Grant Street Denver, Colo. 


/ honger Rods 
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and cork-bodied lures which you have listed on the 
separate page. Too many anglers try casting bass 
bugs and cork-bodied lures with a leader that 
would be better for bass flies of the lighter sort. 
It is a very difficult matter to get the hang of 
cork-bodied lure casting, and one of the main 
requisites is a good weight of line and a rather 
short and heavy leader of silk-worm gut with a 
good-sized loop at the end where lure is tied on. 
I would suggest you use a four-and-a-half-foot 
level silk-worm gut leader for this casting. It 
should be made up of the heaviest of bass weight 
gut strands, the size .019 (approximate diameter 
in thousandths of an inch) or Marana Ist natural 
gut, being the best I have ever found for the cast- 
ing or cork-bodied lures. This in connection with a 
good weight of flexible silk-enameled (level) cast- 
ing line will do a great deal to help you overcome 
the trouble you are having in not being able to 
get distance with the bass bugs and it will also 
permit your lure to shoot out ahead of the line 
when the cast reaches the spot where you hope to 
find Mr. Bass. The four-foot length of leader is 
also a good choice, but I would not advise any- 
thing longer than the four-and-a-half-foot lead for 
this casting. In casting the bass bug do not try 
for too long a cast at first and do not exert too 
much strength, but take it easy and hold the rod 
firmly with the thumb pressed down along the cork 
grip. Practice will serve to acquaint you with the 
cork-bodied lures and in a short time you will 
find you can handle them very comfortably and 
effectively at good distances..—Editor. 


Repair and Building Materials for Rods 


Editor:—Please tell me where to find material 
for fly rod repairing and rod making. Also in- 
formation on how to make them. I am interested 
in this phase of the work for my Boy Scout troop. 
—O. W. P., Ore. 

Answer:—You can obtain all these materials 
from almost every fishing tackle manufacturer or 
dealer that advertises in Ourpoor Lire. Rod 
fittings and cork grips, reel seats, winding thread, 
varnish, color preservatives and ferrule cement 
are all handled by these firms. The rough Ton- 
kin cane, for split-bamboo rod building, the kind 
you split out yourself, is to be had by merely 
writing first for prices, lengths and diameters to 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. Y. The glued- 
up sticks of split-bamboo can be bought from 
these people, also from all the other fishing tackle 
dealers and manufacturers that advertise with us. 
The glued-up sticks are sold to those who merely 
want to fit their own guides, tip tops, handles, 
reel seats and ferrules to the stick themselves and 
who want to varnish and wind the rods them- 
selves. 

I would suggest you study Perry D. Frazier’s 
handbook, “Amateur Rod Making,’ which our 
Book Shop will be glad to forward you upon the 
receipt of $1. This is a very fine work on the 
building of the fishing rod and one that most 
amateur rod makers study at some time or other 
in their career.—Editor. 


Dressing the Fly Line 

Editor:—(1) A fly fisher has told me that paraf- 
fin cut into naphtha—as much as the naphtha 
would dissolve—makes a good fly dressing. Just 
dip the flies and bugs in it. Is that right, and can 
the same thing be used to treat the fly line? 

(2) Im dry fly fishing should one treat the 
leader as well as the line and fly or bug? 

(3) In wet fly fishing is the line treated or 
not? Or does one just leave the fly and leader 
untreated ? 

(4) If the line is treated for dry fly fishing 
can the same line be used for wet fly fishing, and 
if so, how should it be cleaned? 

(5) What size or weight of line would you 
recommend for a beginner?—R. W. R., Ind. 

Answer:—(1) The following formula is rec- 
ommended by practical fly fishermen for dressing 
the dry fly to make it sepeenens and light on 
the water: 

Naphtha, one cup 
Ether, 5 drops 
Meited paraffin, 2 tablespoons 

I would not recommend this for dressing the fly 
line, however, or to make the line float. It is 
better to use a regular fly line dressing for this, 
as the line should be perfectly flexible as well as 
waterproofed for the most satisfactory casting. I 
use a preparation manufactured especially for the 
purpose of dressing fly lines. It can be bought 
at any first-class fishing tackle supply house and 
is comparatively inexpensive, as a small tin of 
it that fits into the pocket lasts for several years 
and not only does it waterproof the line, but it 
also helps preserve and make the line flexible and 
easy to cast any type of fly. I am enclosing the 
name of this dressing separately. 


(2) No, for general fly fishing with dry fly the 
leader had *est be left untreated. The leader 
will cast less shadow if permitted to sink slightly. 
The waterproofed line and fly will serve to keep 
leader near the surface, just slightly under the 
water where the shadow will be less pronounced 
on bright days. 

(3 The line is not treated in wet fly fishing 
except with the dressing I have mentioned to pre- 
serve it and to keep it flexible. The wet fly and 


the leader serve to carry the line down into the 
water very quickly. Wet flies are usually worked 
across current or up current and this draws line 


down into water regardless of whether treated or 
not. Just leave fly and leader untreated. 

(4) Yes. It doesn’t necessarily need any treat- 
ment in way of cleansing. If you want to re- 
move dressing on the line just wipe it with a 
cloth saturated with good gasoline or naphtha. 

(5) The size of line depends, of course, on 
the rod used and purpose of the rod. For the 
average dry fly type of rod, which is approxi- 
mately a 9-foot, 534-ounce weight rod of split 
bamboo, casting ordinary dry trout flies I would 
recommend a tapered silk enameled line of H E H 
size. For the same rod for wet flies a level line 
of same type in size E. Some rods work better 
with a level size D line. While for very light 
trout rods used for wet flying in small rivers the 
size F line is a very good choice. For a heavy 
rod I prefer a line of good weight and for a 
light rod a line around size F. Every rod has 
its own particular weight of line and it is best 
to try and find that weight line, then stick to it 
right along on that particular rod.—Editor. 


Red Bass of the Sea Deserts 


(Continued from page 29) 


shifting southerly wind, coming cooler off 
the sea, for this beach slants southwest- 
erly, livened the surf as we started north- 
ward. 

At the gullies we found another fishing 
party. They had passed us earlier in the 
day, the only others on that immense 
stretch of beach, driving down below to 
fish the low tide, and returning with no 
luck to report. Now, however, they gave 
us different news in answer to our in- 
quiry. “Five kingfish,” they said. “We 
just now got a three-pound trout. Try 
that next hole up above there just beyond 
where you see that little bar, and you'll 
get some kingfish.” 

Weariness and discouragement were 
forgotten. Our own decision was 
strengthened by this practical proof of its 
wisdom. The crisp sea breeze was sweet 
in our nostrils as it kicked the surf into 
white breakers and choppy little cross- 
seas. Beyond the white foam of a shoal 
at right angles to the beach we picked 
out our gully, and, rigged with kingfish 
hooks, we cast into it. 


HE surf was astir in a way that the 

surfcaster loves. I soon had a sharp 
strike on my liberal piece of shedder crab, 
for as kingfish were something of an old 
story to us, I was baiting rather large in 
hopes of a trout (weakfish), and partly 
with a sly notion that a bass might take 
my bait, after all. I did not hook the 
first strike; reeling in, I replaced the bait. 
Gil, I noted, had not had a strike as yet. 
He is a long caster and making my de- 
ductions on that basis I cast short next 
time, very close to shore. There came a 
strike; the line was ripped off the reel; 
a wave of excitement swept over me. I 
struck, and a big fish came smashing to 
the top; I struck again. Out went the 
powerful fellow with my 2/0 kingfish 
hook (I thanked my stars that it was a 
good forged brazed-eye, tied to a bronze 
leader) in his great jaw. He _ broke, 


‘surging and smashing the waves, again, 


again, again. I saw him well out in the 
breakers—a watery brown in color, with- 
out the flash of copper red that would 
have assured me of what I really knew— 
channel bass! 
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He was tremendous! Lunging, he tore 
the reel handle from my fingers; run- 
ning in, he was too fast for the swift- 
est reeling. He took long run after run, 
now tearing off line, now going off in 
steady, yanking plunges. He stayed down 
for some time. I played him gingerly, 
remembering the small hook and old 
leader. I was sure he would get off, all 
along. Gilbert had stopped fishing to 
watch and take pictures. At last I worked 
the big fish in and as he turned we saw 
his brownish-gray form dive through the 
seas; we saw that broad, gray, spotted 
tail and knew him for what he was, a 
great game channel bass. 

My back ached. I kept rod and reel at 
work, however, moving in and out of the 
surf as his struggle required. There was 
a heartbreaking sensation for me in mas- 
tering this splendid determined game fish, 
so strong he was, and so utterly resolute 
in what was to him a life struggle. He 
ran out again, and again, and again, with 
unbelievable endurance, but at last he 
was brought near the shore. Still turning 
outward, still yanking off line, he was 
constantly visible while he fought break- 
ers and rod, twisting, lunging, waving 











aloft his powerful tail as he dived into a | 








Survey markers stood like giant sentinels 


green wave. It was no use. Though he 
never gave up, nor allowed me to surprise 
him in a breaker, he was done for at last. 
I brought him in with the foam of a roller 
onto the shoal, grasped the leader, ran 
him up, and dragged him out on the sand, 
his noble battle over. Bluefish and strip- 
ers kick and leap when landed; the chan- 
nel bass lies inert—he has not been fooled 
and tricked to the shore, but beaten, fight- 
ing for every inch. Mine was a twenty- 
seven pounder. I had played him twenty 
minutes, being drawn about thirty yards 
north of where I had struck him first. 
The surf was lively and foaming, and 
the high tide receded very slowly. Al- 
though morally certain that more bass 
were in the gully, I baited my small hook 
again, perhaps from superstitious fear of 
changing, and cast out a little farther 
than before. Again I felt the wonderful 
ripping strike of a bass carrying out my 
bait. I struck, and struck again, but there 
was some slack; the bass lunged outward, 
then came up, a glorious copper monster, 
in a smashing rush to the surface. I 
struck again, knowing that I must take 
the chance; the little hook pulled loose; 
he was gone, but I will never forget that 
tremendous smash to the surface, thrilling 
to watch, so far away, and yet at the end 
of my own line. I found my hook partly 
straightened, and was glad to know that 
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click. Free Spool. 


125 State Street 
Western Representative—H. 


Made of German Silver, chromium 
end plates. Hobbed spiral gears. 

New Star i 
Compare the Sea Wolf—at your dealer’s—and with any other salt water 


With the new Bronson, patent-applied-for ‘‘Auto-Mesh’’— 
that prevents the stripping, clashing and gnashing of gears, 
while reel is in action, by synchronizing the movement of the 
clutch ‘‘C’’ with pinion gear “‘D’’, as shown below-—this entirel 
mew, quick take-a-part J 
built to withstand the terrific punishment of 
And it cannot jump into Free Spool while playing 


ree Spool Sale Water Reel is sturdily 
om dee —, Cae 
e fish. 


lated, with beautiful transparent 
exagonal Spool cap. Adjustable 
Drag. Fixed, solid bridge construction. 


reel made today! 


Write for New Colored Catalog 
THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


Bronson, Mich. ===: 
A. DeVry, 1301 Holman Rd., Oakland, Calif. 




















> :pw. VOM HOFE's 
1934. CATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) tocover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
iscriminating f and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-E Fulton Street, New York City 
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STEEL FISHING RODS 


Always Better! 


Interlocking Joints 
and 9 other 
Exclusive Features 


Prices from $1.80 to $8.25 


Send for new complete catalog 
Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 


3159 N. Sawyer Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The Most Complete 
Line of Fishing Rods 


Ever Manufactured 





Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 

John J. Hildebrandt Co., 551 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 


TROUT LORE 
By O. W. Smith 


Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 


Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 84%4x514x1 in. All about trout, 
ene the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 
ure. 
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Swims et 
GUARANTEED to be ALONE in its class. If 
your dealer don’t have it send direct to 


THE HAAS TACKLE CO. 
8 North Poplar Street, Sapulpa, Okla. 


— FISH CHUM 


Barning’s prepared chum will amaze 

you. Anglers call it best evert for all 

kinds of fishing: Food for minnows, 
IMILITUR|| =*% Perfect lure. Unperishable: Good 
until used. Barning’s new chum dis- 
tributor a long felt want for bottom 
fishing. Operates automatically. 
Price $1.00. At all dealers. Write 
for descriptive matter. 


OZONE PARK, Li, N.Y. 


No. 1 
Wt. % oz. 
Length 4 in. 

1.25 








Patent pending 
Price $1.25 Price SO cents 
Gent Postpaid pe receipt of 
money order. Please mention 
this magazine. 


BARNING-LEWIS CO. 
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he had got clean away, with no broken 
line or leader to drag after him. 


"THEN I put on a 6/0 rig and pro- 
ceeded to catch—irony of fate—a 
couple of unfortunate little white perch 
which impaled themselves. Gil changed 
his kingfish rig of two gut hooks to a 
bass rig. We had numerous strikes, a 
few of which seemed to be channel bass 
pick-ups. We cast out farther and farther 
in an effort to reach the fish as they fed 
farther out on the slightly fallen tide. 
The other party moved to the next gully 
north; anglers do not crowd each other 
on that beach; then they moved north 
again, out of sight. Like every Southern 
shore-dweller, Harris was expert at 
“breaking” shedder crabs for bait, and 
he prepared half-crabs now, which he 
hooked through one leg ring, and back 
through another. 

A bass hit Gil’s bait! He struck. It 
started straight out. I reeled in, as usual. 
He brought his fish in part way and it 
heaved its full length up along the sur- 
face. Everybody shouted, Harris leaped 
up in the air, snapping his fingers. Gil 
handled the bass skillfully and in fifteen 
minutes brought it to the beach. Harris’ 
commendation vas more than oratory. 
“Boy, yo’ know yo’ stuff!” This was a 
great bass, weighing thirty-six pounds. 
Harris wrapped a bait towel around its 
tail and dragged it back to the station wagon. 

Gilbert baited and cast again. He 
signaled me that he had a touch, waited; 
the rod nodded and the line ran out—he 
struck, bending the rod tremendously. 
The action soon ceased. It was a dogfish. 
Soon after he also took a kingfish. The 
luck now was all his. 

He had another pick-up. I was near 
him and I saw an explosive burst of 
water and spray near my own line, the 


magnificent response of his mighty bass 
as he struck. This one was worked in 
quickly, almost into the breakers—then 


it started out! For sheer fury and amaz- 
ing surface fighting I have never seen 
such game and spectacular bass as those 
of that Pope’s Island shore that evening. 
Out and out went this one till the dry line 
burned Gil’s fingers, and he splashed 
water over the reel. Then it came smash- 
ing to the surface, so far out as to make 
an astonishing scene. Gilbert laughed 
and pointed, and I looked, in time to see 
it break again. It was worked in a little, 
then went out once more, and far up the 
beach before it could be turned. The line 
was almost all off the reel at one breath- 
less moment. Running in at last, the bass 
had Gil frantic with its speed. To add 
to the excitement, the reversible rod tip 
loosened and turned, so that the line cut 
against the rod. I tightened it, however, 
the tool bag always being handy, and the 
bass did not get free. Finally, though it 
battled breakers till the end, it was 
worked in and slid up the beach, like the 
others—a twenty-five pounder. We were 
going to release it but the hook was deep- 
ly sunk, and Harris pleaded good use for it. 


E fished a little longer but as the 

tide was perceptibly falling now and 
night was nearly upon us, could not reach 
out quite far enough; so we soon stopped 
and packed. Doubtless we might have 
had more by fishing more continuously, 
instead of stopping to watch one another, 
but who could ask more than those three 
mighty prizes? 

We passed the other party fishing above 
Pope’s Island station. They had struck 
it lucky also, and had two small channel 
bass and a six or seven-pound bluefish. 

After a magnificent day, for no other 
word can express the greatness of the 
sport and the barren desert surroundings, 
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we came swiftly up the shore, driving 
west of the dunes above Pope's Island, 
using the “levels,” weird, gray, lifeless 
sand-flats where storm tides from the 
ocean and bay lie in the winter, making 
a deadly sink, without plant life, when 
they dry out. 

We passed skimmer gulls, nestling in 
the sand, common and least terns, and 
black-bellied plover, and scared up hordes 
of brown herring gulls at the fisheries. 
The reign of the black-plumed tribe was 
ended; the evening beach assumed a 
kindly aspect for it had been generous 
with us. We packed at Ocean City and 
drove home that night, to clean and dress 
the single big bass which we took along, 
for even the biggest channel bass is an 
excellent food fish. 

The beaches of the eastern shore of 
Maryland and Virginia are great channel 
bass grounds. The chief fishing ports 
are Ocean City, Maryland, and Chinco- 
teague and Wachapreague, Virginia, all 
reached by good roads, and having com- 


A young common tern in nest 


plete accommodations. Channel bass fish- 
ing out of Chincoteague and Wacha- 
preague is chiefly from boats; at Ocean 
City from the beach, usually some dis- 
tance south of the resort itself. The sea- 
sons are similar—late May, June, and the 
first part of July, and in the fall, Septem- 
ber and October. 


iv YOU go to Ocean City you may 
either try to drive the beach by letting 
a considerable proportion of air out of 
your tires, or you may, as I should rec- 
ommend, hire someone who knows beach 
driving and has a beach wagon or a car 
which he knows how to use in the sand. 
Considerable speed must be maintained in 
the soft sand, and you must usually keep 
in the ruts. A car takes a severe beating 
and sometimes the sand is much worse 
than at other times. The strand is hard 
at low tide, but an inexperienced driver 
may be swung into the ocean by irregu- 
larities, or caught by a high wave, if he 
is careless. The services of the native 
son who drives you are invaluable in 
more ways than one. I have seldom met 
a Southern guide, boatman or driver, who 
did not fully earn his hire, and most of 
them are men worth knowing. 
Remember that the beach is not a 
kindly residence for man. Hot summer 
weather, with westerly winds particularly, 
may very miserable. There may 
flies—house, green-headed, and cattle 
flies; there may be gnats and mosquitoes. 
A providential dispensation, however, is 
this: there are reasons why the fishing is 
often best when the weather is most 


pleasant, and many days are very pleas- 
ant indeed. Take plenty of good cool 
water, dress—or undress—appropriately. 
Keep shedder crabs cool, ice squid or 
bunker if possible. The latter baits are 
not good for much more than one day, 
even fresh and iced and especially is this 
true of squid. 

I have indicated the typical course of a 
trip, and the methods used, in the story 
above; regular surf-fishing tackle and 
equipment are suitable, although most 
Southern fishermen in warm weather dis- 
pense with boots, wading out in light 
trousers and “sneaks.” Every day and 
every year is different on the beach; fish- 
ing will be found better if seasons, runs, 
tides, and conditions are observed. lf 
you do not understand these, take the 
advice of natives of the region. Every 
Southerner, especially, is sure to know 
something of the sport of his own neigh- 
borhood, for the sporting blood runs 
strong there.* 


*Last August, shortly after we had accepted the 
above article, Mr. Cain wrote as follows: 

“The tremendous northeaster of last week has 
altered coastal formations all along our Middle At- 
lantic beaches. Reports say that two inlets have 
broken through the beach at Ocean City, Maryland. 

“This should really improve general fishing con- 
ditions; but if the inlets remain open anyone going 
there should obtain information about the best way 
of reaching the fishing grounds, as beach cars 
may not be able to travel so far as formerly, being 
confined by the inlets. 

“This temporary character of the fishing 
grounds themselves is one of the things, I believe, 
which adds to the romance and unique character 
of surf fishing.” 


“Hah! Muskie Waters!” 


(Continued from page 25) 


of that. Kick-a-hole-in-the-sky hunched 
his shoulders and made off through the 
brush like a bull moose. 

“No old army sergeant like him can 
razz me,” growled the Chief that evening. 
“I’m going out and get the limit; I know 
now where they are,” 

“You just do that,” ordered Walt who 
came up while we were talking. “Art and 
oe get a guide that knows where they 
ive. 

The Chief’s line of reasoning seemed 
sound. He and I had decided that the 
river really was nothing but a main street 
between Lake-of-the-Woods, Rainy River 
and Bowstring Lake at the head of that 
river. We figured that this early in the 
season the muskies were up near the spawn- 
ing beds in Bowstring. So next morning 
he took off on a high-lonesome while Walt, 
Bill Anderson, another good guide, and 
I hit out for the lower river. 

And that day we connected. There is 
a cut-off that has left a section of dead 
river with stagnant pools in it. We were 
raking it artistically when all of a sudden 
Walt yelled. He had one, a big baby. I 
yammered some rot about playing him, 
Bill butted in with some other advice, and 
Walt just gibbered; after you have worked 
a week to meet up with a whale like this 
and do, you gibber. 

“He’s going to jump,” howled Walt. 


UT he came, head shaking, the lure in 
his teeth clicking, his jaws snapping, 
his big lean, hungry body not eight feet 
from the boat. He was fully three feet 
above the water. And horizontal. Maybe they 


.stand on their tails; but this one, and most 


I have seen, did not jump vertically. Oc- 
casionally they do. This fellow lashed back 
and forth like a blacksnake whip. A\l- 
most within reach, he snapped that lure 
out of his mouth and threw it eight or ten 
feet. He was a muskie, about twenty 








pounds; there was no mistaking species or 
reasonably approximate weight. 

As consolation for that loss we caught 
and kept several good wall-eyes and a good 
northern for baking. We pulled in to a 
settler’s dock that night and several solemn- 
faced youngsters came down and assisted 
as we took pictures of the northern and 
wall-eyes. After that we dragged home. 
I was sure the Chief had hit. But he 
sneaked in muskie-less. 

To further round out the day for us, Jo 
Wahler from Chicago had gone out in 
Little Star, not a hundred yards from the 
lodge, and had dragged in a fifteen-pound 
leopard muskie. 

Were we low! Fact is, we were so dog- 
gone low that Walt went and dug worms, 
used a twenty-foot cane pole and fished for 
crappies off the home dock, while cloudy 
sunset sifted into the tamarack and spruce. 
Oh, boy, that’s low—to fish crappies that 
way! 

This thing got serious. 
men? Or were we? 

“Yah!” said Sergeant Evans in disgust. 
“Muskie fishermen.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Walt, “you take the 


Were we fisher- 





Bill and Walt riding the boat up the 
backwater at the spot where we hooked 
the last one on the fly rod 


Chief and a canoe and both of you work 
down river from the cut-off.” 

The next evening, as Bill pulled our boat 
to a landing where we were to meet the 
Chief and Frank, here came Kick-a-hole-in- 
the-sky, squatting in the belly of the canoe, 
pulling up current, all by himself. 

“Where’s Frank?” demanded Walt. 

“He’s taken to the woods lookin’ for 
em,” said the Chief. “He’s sure now there 
are none in the river. Frank thought he 
heard one chewin’ up a tree; but it’s only 
one of those pilly-ated woodpeckers.” 

As we argued, Frank came, saying it 
was merely a deer he'd heard instead of a 
land-cruising muskie. You see, we were 
getting that way. Stubbornly we planned 
that next day the Chief, Walt and I would 


work the backwater in the cut-off once 
more. And that plan brought another 
thrill. 


It was mid-forenoon, the sun was shin- 
ing, and red deer fought flies as they stood 
knee-deep in slack water. All of a sudden 
a ruction kicked up in some grassy shal- 
lows behind a little island. 

“There’s a muskie feeding,” said Walt. 
“Put the boat over there, Chief. Quick. 
Here, let me out on the island and—oh, 
my God! there’s a muskie as big as a 
horse !” 

_ Walt cut loose a cast that snarled 
into a beautiful backlash, almost fell 
into the river, slipped in the mud, and ended 
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PERFECT 


The Gladding factory won’t let me go 
out until I have had the most rigid 
tests. You know, I am their famous 
DONEGAL, twisted linen Cuttyhunk 
line on which so many salt water fisher- 
men depend for their living—so I don’t 
dare fail them. 

Many Cuttyhunks claim to be just as 
good as me— it’s a laugh—buy them 
and you'll soon find out. I’m straight 
and I stay straight. I never kink or 
twist and, boy—can I take it. I’m not 
afraid of the biggest marlin or the 
toughest bass. Try me and see. 

I'm made in 16 sizes—I2 to 144 lb. dry test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 
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$1.50 Per Pair 
Postage Paid in 
U.S. or Canada 


TROUT FISHERMEN 


se our Fit-U Sole Creep- 
ers in rocky streams and 
avoid slipping and 
causing injury. 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Foot- 
wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws, to loosen or 
tighten. Ask for cir- 
eular illustrating our Full 
Line of Creepers. 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, WN. Y. 
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FLEETFIN MIGHTY KILLERS" * 
STRIP 4 


SPOON “ 
(Patented) 


Game fish strike with new life! Metal spoon of unique 
design duplicates a darting, wabbling silver minnow. 
And the minnow-shaped strip personifies another minnow 
in hot pursuit. Irresistible to game fish. Strip is made 
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from natural skin—pearly white, soft, resilient—yet 
strong as an ox. Has red head and double hook. Practi- 
cally weedless. Get yours now! Trout size, 65c, Casting 


and trolling size, 75c. 
FLEETFIN MINNOW 
Made from natural skin! Dra- 
matically natural in shape, 
coloring, texture and fish-ac- 
tion. Has double hook—is 
durable, economical. Get yours 
now! Trout sane. om. Cost 
ing and trolling size, ¥ 
At Your Dealer or Direct (Patented) 


THE CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO. 
1305 Elston Ave. Established 1878 Chicago, i. 









When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 








| “MODERN 
| GUNSMITHING | 


| by Clyde Baker 

“W ODERN G ithing"’ i 
chapters, occupying 525 pages of closely set 
type, and has more than 200 original illustrations 
from actual photographs and line drawings. ene 
chapters include discussions of tool equipment, 
various woods suited to gunstocks, the design and 
construction of modern gunstocks, how to fit the 
individual shooter, polishing metal parts, bluing, 
browning and coloring metals (36 proven formulas), 
welding, soldering and brazing, annealing, harden- 
ing, tempering and casehardening, sights and tele- 
| scopes and methods of fitting, manufacture and 








substitution of small parts, selection of tools or the 
making of special tools needed, and many other 
subjects never before covered in print. There are 

special and extensive chapters on remodeling military 
and obsolete arms, on shotgun work, revolver and 

pistol work, reducing trigger pulls, regulating and ) 
speeding up actions, etc. This is an exact reprint of 
the first edition. 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 
} Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Il 

















(Patent No. 1835349. 
Other Patents Pending) 





It Is Governor Controlled 


stops the spool. 


the wider casting range and now for the first 
night casting becomes a real sport. 


Unit $10.00. A beautiful job; finest materials 
throughout; chromium plated. Unit installed in 
your present Shakespeare or South Bend Level 
Vind Reel $3.00. If your dealer has not 
stocked Notangles, order direct. If you send 
your reel we will make guaranteed Notangle 
installation for $3.00 Postpaid. Write for 
literature and send name of your dealer. 


LOU J. EPPINGE 


Incorporated 
131-137 CADILLAC SQ. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The Patented Governor Control makes every cast a perfect 
one. Cast all day, fast or slow; even against the wind with 
never a snarl or tangle; the Notangle Reel will not over 
run and bird’s nests have gone forever. The line pays 
out smoothly with the pull of the lure until it hits the 
water, when the Governor Control automatically 


You will get tournament distance with the No- 
tangle Reel; you will get more fish because of 


Get a Notangle Reel—or—have the Governor Control 
put in your present Shakespeare or South Bend 
Level Wind Reel. Notangle Reels complete with 


Dept. L 


LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 
CASTING REEL 
Free Spool-Level Winding-Anti Snarl 












Notangle Reel 
Produced by the 
same authority 
that gave Sports- 
men Dardevie Lures 
and Osprey Silk 
Lines. Dardevie Lures, 
the casting bait that 
changed the nation’s 
ideas about fishing; the 
bait that gets the big 
ones. Beware of counter- 


time, 





feits. 
Prices 
ese $ .50 
aaron be ny ecomourent * ” 
Dardevie’s VMPS ..-.-.--c-cccn- + 
Postpaid 
Osprey Silk Casting Lines 


are made of the finest pure 
Italian silk. Our water- 
proofing prevents silk from 
deteriorating. 


Guaranteed 


18 pound $1.60 50 yards 
20 pound 1.75 50 yards 
23 pound 





1.90 50 yards 
Postpaid 




















HI-TEST 
FISHING LINE 


A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


True! Every inch of Hi-Test Line 
is accurate in diameter, stren 

waterproofing, and finish. Braided 
from the best grades of Japan Silk 
obtainable, it is a line that will 
stand up under hard service for 
extra years of satisfaction. No.525, 
25 lb. Test; No. 518, 18 Ib. Test. 


Send for Booklet 
Describing this and other items of superior 
tackle — products of 120 years of experience. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 


Dept. W. Utica, N. Y. 








No hunter or camper should be without 


Wilderness Hunting 
and Wildcraft 
By COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 


$3.75. Lage iy on up-to-date book on equipment, 
camping and hunting. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 














A New 
Kind of 
FLY ROD! 







Unapproached in action, balance, power 
and resiliency to handle long casts and 
a lot of line. It’s the new lightweight 
GEP Registered Fly Rod! Highly 
praised by tournament casters and vet- 
erans of the stream. Perfect for both 
trout and bass. Only rod sold to you 
with a service policy. At your dealer. 


BAIT CASTERS! 


For you—new 1-piece seamless tubular steel GEP- 

ROD. Lighter weight. Finer action than you've 

ever known. If your ae hasn't it, send direct 

pay Mfg. én, 2 W. Illineis St., Chi- 
tL 


Specialists In Steel Fishing Rods 
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up all crouched like a varsity quarterback. 
The Chief leaped to the island, rod in one 
hand, an oar in the other, cast, and some- 
way got a backlash that involved both oar 
and line. Over toward deep water that 
muskie kicked up a wake like a fat woman 
ina Y. W. C. A. pool. 

I got a good look at that fish, even 
though laughing so at Walt and the Chief 
I couldn’t manage a blacklash myself; per- 
haps I was hysterical. But I saw the fish. 
Walt swore he was above forty pounds; I 
think he was over thirty all right, but how 
much over I'd not hazard. 

Back we went at the grind. Two days 
later came the highest point. We were 
working that backwater again. We had 
caught a couple of nice northerns for bak- 
ing. Walt used his rapier steel rod and I 
was fooling with the steel-threaded fly rod. 
Walt said a prayer and cast. My cast was 
a split second later without prayer. As 
his lure came in toward the bow of the 
boat, I reeled mine toward the stern. 
Within three feet of the boat a big fish 
rushed at Walt’s spoon, missed, smacked it 
again, missed again, swerved and hit into 


-my lure like a two-ton truck. 


For a quarter of a minute I fought him. 
Then the line went slack. He had hit the 
lure side-on, had caught not only the lure 
but the leader and a couple of feet of line 
in his mouth. Eighteen-pound test is help- 
less when it saws against muskie teeth. 

As we made the welkin resound with 
lamentations, this muskie, about fifteen 
pounds of hard fight, jumped. About a 
hundred feet down channel from the boat 
he came out horizontally, his head whip- 
ping, the frog-finish plug he had taken 
from me flapping in his jaws. A second 
time he came up whipping. But he did not 
get rid of the lure. It was a floater and 
had he freed it we would have found it 
within the next hour. 

Right here is the spot for the neck-and- 
neck finish; a thirty-pounder on a bent 
pin, willow pole and garden hackle. 

But honest to Ike Walton, fellows, we 
just quit! They were there, we knew. 
No manner of lure, technique or prayer 
would bring them to gaff. This is one fish 
story that ends without a nerve-rousing 
tussle with a whopper. Why didn’t we 
get a muskie? 

Walt’s letter, which reached me a month 
later when we had returned to Denver, 
gave the key to that problem we had 
butted into for so many muskie-less hours. 

“They’ve begun to hit again,” wrote 
Walt. “A fellow who never caught a 
muskie before got two good ones last 
evening after supper time. They were 
shedding their teeth when you were here. 
Abnormal hot weather in June brought 
this condition a month early. These we 
are catching now are getting new teeth. 
If you'll come up now we'll show you 


“Virgin muskies!” I jeered back. 

If there is a moral to this it is: it doesn‘t 
take a whale of a catch to make a fishing 
trip. We had a reasonable catch of wall- 
eyes and northerns; good fishing even if 
no big muskies. There was the right kind 
of a gang along—the kind that can sing 
in the rain. That’s swell country with its 
deer, forests, good fishing and wilderness 
beauty. And I’m going back—even if I 
don’t get any more out of it than hearing 
old Chief Kick-a-hole-in-the-sky say, 

“Hah! Muskie water! There’s one hid- 
ing by that deadhead, Art. I can smell 
ey y Shoot the plug up close, then look 
out!’ 

You know—you never can tell when the 
big one will hit. That’s the element that 
makes fishing sport. Honest to gosh, you 
appreciate that after you take a beating like 
we did, and then want to come back for 
more. 






What Price Planting? 


(Continued from page 17) 


of these costs. The basic, assumed figures 
may be adjusted to furnish accurate costs 
in any given locality. These figures in- 
dicate that it is not economically sound 
to plant large trout where there is an 
extreme angling hazard. To put it more 
clearly: if every trout planted is caught 
before it spawns, a season’s catch of 
fifteen or twenty will absorb all of a $2 
license. This is not a satisfactory return 
and besides it leaves nothing for enforce- 
ment or any of the other necessary activ- 
ities of the Commission. On the other 
hand, if they all spawn before being 
caught, we’re practically living on velvet 
and everything’s hunky dory. A sound 
planting program lies between these ex- 
tremes. No one knows the survival ratio 
of fish of different sizes. Until this is 





A high California lake well worth 
stocking 


known, any planting program involves 
some guess work. The smaller they are, 
the more natural dangers lie ahead of 
them and the larger they are, the greater 
the angling hazard. No one is going to 
catch a two-inch trout, or ignore a two- 
pounder. 

In the Kern River watershed lie Lake 
Wallace and Lake Wales about a half mile 
apart, on branches of the same stream. 
They seem to be identical, except for one 
very important difference. Wallace has a 
quarter of a mile of spawning ground and 
Wales has none. Both of these lakes were 
stocked some twenty years ago at the same 
time. Each lake was stocked with about 
twenty fish averaging seven inches, caught 
with hook and line in a nearby stream. At 
the present time the lake with the spawn- 
ing ground furnishes superb fishing. 
Golden trout up to four pounds are 
abundant and take the fly readily, even 
rising vigorously in a blinding hailstorm. 
The other lake, as far as could be deter- 
mined by several hours of intensive in- 
spection and angling, is barren. It 
appears to be ready for restocking with 
a large planting of small fish. Probably 
$5 covered the cost of stocking both of 
these lakes. One has returned a thou- 
sand-fold in dividends. The other has 
been a total loss for twenty years. 

Stocking suitable barren lakes 
small fish is generally successful, 


with 
but 
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when the lake already has some adult fish 
in it, that’s another story. Sometimes it 
works and sometimes it doesn’t. It de- 
pends largely on conditions of food and 
shelter. On one trip we started from the 
hatchery at one o'clock in the morning 
with a pickup truck. We traveled for 
fifty miles over what was by courtesy 
called a road, to a place where we were 
met by a pack train at dawn. A long 
trip followed. Away back in the moun- 
tains was a lake, reported to be barren. 
On arrival we found a fair number of 
fish in it, apparently the result of an un- 
recorded or unauthorized planting oi 
some four years before. We cut willows 
and spread them along the shallows for 
fifty feet as a temporary shelter and 
planted the fish among them. It was all 
we could do, but not worth much. It is not 
likely that many survived. The same 
number of cans of large fish would prob- 
ably have put that lake over the hump. 
We got back to the hatchery at eight 
o'clock after taking nineteen hours to 
throw away $135. There are lots of ways 
of doing that quicker and getting more 
fun out of it. 

Attention should be called to two types 
of planting that are very prevalent and 
that should be condemned. The first is 
the reckless dumping of small fish into 
every lake and stream without regard to 
their chance of survival. This has been 
done time and again, either through 
ignorance, or because of local pressure. 
Sometimes the results of this haphazard 
planting have been excellent, but in many 
instances total failures have been re- 
peated year after year. The second type 
of planting goes to the other extreme and 
is equally unsound. It consists of plant- 
ing fish of catchable size with the ex- 
pectation that they will be caught almost 
immediately. A glance at the figures 
showing the cost of these fish proves that 
the money received from an angling li- 
cense won't pay for enough of them to be 
worth while. Under this system the man 
with the best luck, or the best informa- 
tion, gets more than his share and gets 
them at the expense of the other fellow. 
Of course the reports of the successful 
anglers promote the sale of additional 
licenses, but that does not alter the fact 
that the average angler does not get his 
money’s worth. This grab-bag fishing is 
economically unsound. The object of a 
sound stocking policy is to permanently 
maintain, or improve, angling. Any pro- 
gram that departs from this objective is 
open to criticism. 

The accompanying table is based on 
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be adjusted tc meet local conditions on 
any specific project. Where eight-inch 
fish can be raised in one year they will 
cost less to raise, although they will eat 
just as much food. It is important to 
include all the factors, such as labor and 
overhead, in any estimates of cost. 

In this table the food is estimated as 
equaling five times the weight of the fish 
leaving the ponds, less the weight of the 
fish when first put in. It must not be 
forgotten that the fish that die also eat 
until they are lost, bringing the total food 
up to between five and six times the 
weight of the fish released. Inspection 
of the proportionate cost of food indicates 
that for the smaller fish the greatest sav- 
ing can be made in the hatchery and not 
in the ponds. On the other hand, with 
larger fish, food takes first rank as an 
item of expense. 


LINE has been included in the table 

below to show the net weight of fish 
that can be carried in a ten-gallon can. 
Several factors, such as temperature and 
aerating equipment, influence this weight, 
but in any case it is surprisingly small, 
something like 2 per cent of that of the 
can and water. There seems to be a 
promising field for investigation leading 
to an improvement of this ratio. 

For comparison, transportation costs 
have been reduced to a common basis of 
a radius of fifty miles from the rearing 
ponds, entailing a round trip of 100 miles. 
The usual pack train trip is shorter than 
this and the cost would be proportion- 
ately reduced. In practice it is usual to 
distribute cans of fish from a can truck 
to pickup trucks, or pack trains, along the 
route. If this is done the cost of collect- 
ing and returning the cans to the ponds 
must be added. 

The cost of the planted fish is arrived 
at by adding their cost in the ponds to 
the cost of transportation. As an ex- 
ample, suppose that $1,000 is allotted to 
stock a certain lake and that it is fifty 
miles from the ponds and can be reached 
by tank truck. For this sum the follow- 
ing choice of fish is available: 6,700 
eight-inch, or 13,700 six-inch, or 36,000 
three and a half inch, or 132,000 one and 
five-sixteenths inch. The ratios are 1 to 
2, 5.4 and 20, so that equivalent results 
will be obtained if one fish lives and 
grows to eight inches out of this number 
of smaller ones of each size planted. 
These ratios naturally vary with all the 
varying items of cost, but they indicate 
how greatly the problem of planting in 
any specific case would be simplified if 


























certain assumed factors which must the survival ratio were known. 
Comparative Rearing and Planting Costs 
Per One Thousand Fish 
Start | 5 mos. 1 yr. 2 yrs. 

Length of Fish. ......................:... in. 1 3} 6 8 
Weight of Fish... lbs. tah 90 215 
Weight of Food... Ibs. Sie 100 500 1250 
Cost of Food at $.0714 Ib.......... $ ps 7.50 | 37.50 | 93.75 
Cost of Fish in Ponds.____........ s 7.50 | 26.50 | 67.75 |136.50 
Proportionate cost of Food_....... % panel 30 55 70 
Cost of planting 50 miles from 

Pond 
Fish per 10 gallon Can... | ... | 1500 112 25 12 
Net weight of Fish per Can........ Ibs. 1% 2 2% 2% 
Transportation by Tank Truck..| $ .09 1.25 5.60 | 12.90 
a by Can Truck 

50 Cans... i $ 31 4.00 | 17.60 | 36.70 
Transportation by Pick Up, 10 

Cans ; 3 1.10 | 14.40 | 64.00 [133.30 
Transport by Pack Train, 10 

EE PE aE $ 3.74 | 49.50 |220.00 (458.50 






































RIDE HIM RAGGED 


. .. your hook will hold . . . if it’s a 
Mustad Key Brand Hook. The mad- 
dest, most bull headed black bass can’t 
bend or break that hook!—let him 
leap, yank and worry it as he may. Be- 
cause every Mustad Hook is made of 
the world’s toughest hook steel, tem- 
pered to go away outside its class and 
stand any amount of fight. Patterned 
exactly right for its particular job. 
You'll find Mustad Key Brand Hooks 
—single, double, treble; ringed, 
snelled, in flies, on all baits—at all 
good tackle dealers. Ask for them by 
name... . Mustad Fish Hook Folder 
FREE. Ask our nearest office. 


USTAD 


Key} Prand FISH HOOKS 


©. MUSTAD & SON, (Est. 1832) Oslo, Norway 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES: Mason Theatre Bidg. 
CANADA: 284 King St. W., Toronto 












JUST FISHING 
By Ray Bergman 
$5.00 


Complete, practical and 
very interesting book for 
every freshwater angler. 
14 color plates of fish, 
painted by Fred Everett. 
Pub. 1932, 418 p., 
94% 26%441% in. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, III. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


American Game Association 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 





Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for mem- 
bership in the Association including subscription 
to American Game and Ovurpoor Lire, 
Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and 
OUTDOOR LIFE for one year $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to Ovutpoor 
Lire and wish to renew for one year from the 
expiration of your subscription please mention 
that fact. 


Add $1.00 for Canadian and foreign postage. 


Name...... 





Street 





> eee State 


























Fire With Wet Wood 
By Maurice H. Decker 


WO things are necessary to start a 

fire in damp weather, kindling that 

ignites readily from the camper’s 
match and a dry spot to work on. If rain 
is falling you should find a sheltered place. 
This can be dry ground ander a leaning 
rock or tree or under a stump or fallen log. 
Don’t try to kindle a fire directly in the 
rain. Such kindling as you may have will 
become damp, even soaked before you can 
fire it. 

Provide something to hold off the falling 
moisture a few minutes. A bark shelter 
will suffice. So will several thick ever- 
green boughs from which you have vigor- 
ously shaken the rain. Or stake or tie up 
a tarp or blanket. I have seen a woods- 
man hold his hat over his tiny flame until 
it was going well. The artificial shelter 
of course is removed just as soon as enough 
of the wood catches fire to dry itself as it 
burns. 

A noon lunch fire can be built on top of 
deep snow if you first lay down a bed of 
rotten, punky wood. It is easier to make 
a foundation than to scoop away the snow 
and it will not burn through and let your 
fire sink from sight before the meal is 
cooked. In exposed, badly wind-swept 
places you may have to dig a hole a foot 
deep in which to start a fire. It would 
draw badly here in calm weather, but be- 
fore a gale your fire would blow away be- 
fore it caught if you did not take this pre- 
caution. In certain districts fire holes are 
required by law of campers and are an ex- 
eellent prevention of forest fires. If you 
work over snow or very damp ground, lay 
your kindling on a slab of bark or flat 
stone. Either prevents rising steam which 
might extinguish your fire. 

Good quick-lighting kindling is often 
more difficult to find in wet woods than 
regular fuel, especially when it has rained 
long enough to soak everything including 
the camper himself. Some carry inflamma- 
ble materials for such emergencies. Old 
kodak films are very good as one is capable 
of igniting quite stubborn fuel. A _ short 
chunk of candle is equally useful since it 
has other purposes besides. Light it and 
set under your fine split wood and leave it 
there until the fire is blazing well. 

Sometimes one can pull dry nesting ma- 
terial from hollow trees. Desperate camp- 
ers have broken off part of a celluloid comb 
to start a fire in the rain. A shotgun shell 
supplies enough powder when sprinkled 
over fine shavings or shredded bark to start 
them off in fine shape. The paraffined shell 
er burns readily when slivered with a 
cnife. 


OE popular artificial fire starter is a 
mixture of fine wood ashes and gaso- 
line. Sift fine ashes in a can and add as 
much gasoline as the ashes will absorb. 
The mixture shrinks tremendously and if 
the resulting paste is stored in a small 


push-top can, it remains potent for over a 
year. 


A small piece the size of a marble 
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~~ Maurice H. Decker 


will burn fiercely for a surprisingly long 
time. This material is rather popular in 
some heavy-snow regions for winter hik- 
ing, skiing, hunting and picnic use. 

Of course in the North one can build his 
fire with the highly combustible bark of 
the birch and rich knots and cores of pines 
are available in both Northern and South- 
ern regions. Knots of the pine, spruce and 
balsam burn readily and do not soak up 
moisture. Stumps and fallen logs of these 
woods may be soft and spongy on the out- 
side and still have hard, rich, resinous 
cores. Always chop into them with your 
axe no matter how hopelessly soggy the 
exterior appears. 

Campers have used spruce gum for 
tinder. Hollow cedars and hemlocks are 
often lined with a dry, punky material that 
fires easily. Cedar often burns even if it 
has lain on the ground some time. The 
roots of Western cedars are full of pitch 
and make fine kindling. As a last recourse, 
light three or four matches under a few 
reasonably dry splinters of any ordinary 
fuel. Their combined flame and heat may 
last long enough to start it off nicely. 

When none of these special materials are 
at hand you can sometimes locate a light- 
ning-struck or wind-blasted tree whose 
trunk will contain dry seasoned fuel. Work 
on the under side or leaning side and cut 
through with axe or knife until you come 
to dry wood. The stubs of small dead 
branches on the trunks of living trees are 
also good and can be located more easily 
and quickly. These wet branches will 
usually be dry under the wet bark and 
outer wood. Shave off the wet and split 
the dry cores in quarters. 


AFTER or during a soaking rainstorm 
one may be puzzled to find a dry sur- 
face on which to strike his match. Some 
smokers I notice are adept at jerking a 
match between their front teeth and light- 
ing it. These fellows needn’t worry in a 
damp situation and the stunt may be worth 
learning. Alternatives are a small patch 
of sandpaper sewed under the pocket flap 
of a waterproof hunting coat. You may 
find room in your match box for a small 
piece of abrasive. It is also possible to jerk 
the heads of two matches together and 
ignite one, although the other will often 
break and be lost. Hunters have been 
known to fire their rifle, eject the hot dry 
shell out under coat or hat and strike the 
match on it. 

When you have found your kindling, 
shave up three or four short sticks nearly 
through, leaving the shavings attached. 
Then stand them up like a tepee frame 
with the curls inside and down. Set your 
candle or other tinder under the shavings, 
or light directly with a pair of matches. 
Two applied simultaneously are better than 
three used separately, especially in a wind. 

After the tripod is burning nicely, lean 
sticks of your driest wood around it, spac- 
ing them loosely to give the blaze plenty 
of air. Never attempt to start a fire in 
damp weather with kindling lying flat on 
the ground. It will draw moisture and 
settle too close to permit sufficient draft. 
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Reading the Barometer 


By Don Richards 


F COURSE weather forecasting is not 

an exact science, but the careful ob- 

server who can read his barometer 
and the signs of the clouds will be able to 
acquire much advance information on the 
approach of rain and storms. 

The barometer is an instrument which 
measures the atmospheric pressure in terms 
of the height of a column of mercury of 
equal weight to that of the air. There are 
two sorts. The mercurial barometer uses 
a tube closed at one end and filled with 
mercury, with its open end resting in a 
small reservoir of mercury. The height 
of the column of mercury above the sur- 
face of that in the reservoir is measured 
in inches and decimal parts of an inch. Its 
finer divisions are taken and read with a 
vernier, 

The aneroid barometer contains no liquid 
and consists of a metal box with thin sides 
from which the air is partly exhausted. 
The movement of the two flat sides of the 
box under different atmospheric pressures 
is transferred to a pointer which works 
over a scale calibrated to heights of mer- 
cury in inches and decimals, the same as 
on the scale of the mercurial instrument. 

The aneroid is more easily read, requir- 
ing no vernier, but should be checked fre- 
quently with a standard mercurial instru- 
ment and corrected if necessary. Since the 
aneroid is more handy to carry and read 
and less liable to be broken, it is widely 
used on smaller craft. 

Average barometer readings in these 
latitudes will vary with the seasons of the 
year. If 30.00 is average pressure, then 
29.50 would be very low and 30.50 would 
be high. The following results are what 
navigators expect when the aneroid rises 
or falls. 

Rising Barometer 

Rapid rise indicates unsettled weather. 

Gradual rise indicates settled weather. 

A rise with dry air and increasing cold 
in summer indicates wind from northward, 
and if rain has fallen better weather may 
be expected. 

A rise with moist air and low tempera- 
ture indicates wind and rain from the 
northward. 

A rise with southerly wind indicates fine 
weather. 

The barometer rises for northern wind 
including that from northwest by north to 
the eastward, rises for dry or less wet 
weather, for less wind or for more than 
one of these changes, except on a few occa- 
sions when moderate wind with rain or 
snow comes from the northward with 
strong wind. 


F BAROMETER continues to rise dur- 
ing wet weather, the rain after a day or 
two will turn into fair weather of some 
duration. When the barometer and ther- 


mometer rise together it is a very sure sign 
of fine weather. 

A very slow rise from a low point is 
usually associated with high wind and dry 
weather. 
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i ANADIAN CLUB” is the favorite whisky each bottle. You can look for the same degree of 
— of people everywhere who appreciate the satisfaction and value in Hiram Walker's London 
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Steady Barometer 


Dry air and seasonable temperature in- 
dicates a continuance of very fine weather. 


Falling Barometer 


A rapid fall indicates stormy weather. 

A rapid fall with westerly winds indi- 
cates storms from northward. 

A fall with northerly wind indicates 
storm—rain and hail in summer—snow in 
winter. 

A fall with increased moisture in the 
air and increasing heat indicates wind and 
rain from the southward. 

A fall with dry air and cold increasing 
in winter, indicates snow. 

A fall after very calm weather indicates 
squalls and rain. 

A falling barometer and rising thermom- 
eter indicate heavy rain. 

Fine calm weather when the barometer 
falls is not to be depended upon, for a 
change may come very suddenly. 

In general, the barometer falls for south- 
erly winds, including from southeast by 
south to the westward, for wet weather, 
for stronger wind or for more than one of 
these changes except on a few occasions 
when moderate wind with rain and snow 
comes -from the northward. 


Logs for Cabins 


‘THE cabin builder will naturally use the 
timber most plentiful and accessible to 
his site, but in case he must buy logs or if 
several kinds are present he should know 
something about the peculiarities of each. 

Norway pine is a prime favorite because 
it grows tall and straight with little taper. 
Balsam and spruce are usually cheap if you 
must buy sticks. Balsam works easily. 
Spruce is very strong and makes excellent 
ridges and purlins. It is wise to save out 
a big straight spruce stick for your ridge. 

Tamarack works harder but is almost 
everlasting. It makes splendid sills and 
when found growing in thick stands is 
usually straight and true. Cedar also is 
very durable, but northern cedar is crooked 
| and twisted. Western cedar is fine if ob- 
tainable at a fair cost. Hemlock is another 
wood hard to work up. 

Winter-cut logs peel easiest. They should 
be cut and stacked on skids up from the 
ground and then peeled in the spring. The 
bark on summer-cut logs will peel hard 
and usually requires a draw-shave. Nor- 
way pine always barks hard so it makes 
less difference when it is cut. Logs 
shaved with a draw-knife take stain more 
readily than logs merely peeled. 

Sticks 20 to 24 feet long, 6 inches wide 
at top and from 10 to 12 inches at the butt 
are good average sizes for the usual small 
cabin of 16 x 20-foot floor space.—M. H. D. 


The Camp Chef 
Flapjacks 
General Directions 


HAT I have never been able to find 
out is when the flapjack came into 
being and the slapjack ceased to be. The 
early-day camp cookbooks usually referred 
to the griddle or skillet cakes as slap- 
jacks, probably because the trail cook 
slapped them roughly about in the pan. 
Anyway, it would be a long, hard trail 
without an occasional flapjack breakfast, 
no matter what name you give them. 
Old-timers ate flapjacks pretty regularly 
in camp because good camp bread was 
more difficult to produce. I know woods- 
men who have lived on flapjacks three 
times a day for weeks on end and I got 
quite a surprise when one of these men 
confessed to me that he did not know two 








eggs added to the batter made so much 
difference. 

Eggs should be used whenever possible, 
either fresh or in the form of powder, for 
plain flour and water cakes weigh heavily 
as a steady diet and are not any too nour- 
ishing and wholesome. Canned milk or n.ilk 
powder can be added and will make a 
worth-while improvement in the taste. If 
no form of milk can be had, add 1 
tablespoonful of sugar and 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter or bacon fat to 
the batter. 

I always add sugar to a griddle cake 
recipe if it is not specified. Two table- 
spoonfuls is not too much when 1 quart of 
flour is used. Sugar improves the taste 
and makes the cakes brown nicely. 

Failures to produce good hot cakes are 
traceable, usually, to the fact that not 
enough baking powder has been used and 
because the batter is not promptly baked 
after mixing. Use good baking powder 
and plenty of it. I’d rather consume an 
extra teaspoonful of powder than a stack 
of sadly soggy cakes. 

Many camp recipes for flapjacks do not 
specify enough baking powder. A good 
rule that you can remember is to use 8 
level teaspoonfuls to 1 quart of flour. I 
have read recipes that called for just 2 
teaspoonfuls—decidedly not enough unless 
you put on sideboards and heap them up. 

Some cooks swim their flapjacks in deep 
grease. I don’t. Grease makes them very 
rich and less digestible. I use just as little 
fat as I can—enough to keep the cakes 
from sticking. You can use more for the 
first two and then cut down the quantity. 
If you start your fry pan off right, after 
you have baked a half dozen you can stop 
greasing it completely. 

The fry pan must be clean inside and 
free of dents. The heavy aluminum skil- 
lets will cook cakes with scarcely any 
grease. An uncooked slice of bacon rubbed 
swiftly over the hot pan will be enough 
sometimes. 

I mix up the batter rather thin, so it will 
pour from a pitcher and not merely drop 
off the spoon’s end. Batter that is too 
thick piles up in the skillet and makes the 
cakes so thick their interior may be un- 
done after the outside is over-browned. 
But batter too thin is also bad, for it sticks 
and tears when you try to flop the cakes. 
A little practice gets it right. After bat- 
ter sets for ten minutes, it thickens up 
and may need a bit of extra water. 


Cornmeal Flapjacks 


Mix 1 quart cornmeal, 1 teaspoon salt, 
8 teaspoonfuls baking powder and 1 quart 
of water. You may need more water to 
get the right consistency and you may need 
less. This is a good plain corn flapjack 
that is tasty when fried rather crisp. Two 
tablespoons sugar improve it, also 2 
eggs will be worth while. 


Wheat Flapjacks 


Stir up 1 quart flour, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, 
8 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 2 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, and 2 eggs if you have 
them. Add enough water to make a thin 
batter. This is an all-wheat cake and not 
as palatable or as wholesome as 


Half and Half Flapjacks 


Use 1 pint each cornmeal and flour, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
and 8 teaspoonfuls baking powder. Eggs 
and milk if you have them should be 


added. 


Rice Flapjacks 
One cup flour, 1 cup cooked rice, 1 cup 
water, 1 tablespoonful sugar, % teaspoon- 
ful salt and 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
Mix the rice and water to make a thin 
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batter. Mix flour, baking powder, sugar, 
and salt separately and put the two mix- 
tures together. An egg helps out wonder- 
fully. You can use cooked oatmeal or 
cold, boiled mashed potatoes in place of 
the rice in this recipe. They; are all good 
and are considerably more wholesome than 
plain flour cakes. 


Flapjack Syrup 

Plain syrup can be made by boiling 
sugar and water in the proportions of 1 
cup sugar to 1% cups water. If you put 
the dry sugar in the pan and brown it care- 
fully first, over a slow heat so it does not 
burn, the result will be a caramel flavor 
that goes mighty good in camp. 


Imitation Maple Syrup 


Boil 1 cup sugar with 1 cup of water 
three or four minutes. Then add % cup 
corn syrup and 1 teaspoonful of maple 
flavoring. Also a few grains of salt. Re- 
move from the fire, stir well, and let cool. 
This is almost as tasty as the genuine ar- 
ticle. The corn syrup gives the smooth 
body that characterizes the true maple 
product. Plain sugar and water syrup 
flavored with maple is also dandy when 
you get tired of the common taste. 


Syrup Substitute 


If you want something different and 
something more wholesome than syrup, 
cook dried food such as peaches, prunes, or 
apricots with some sugar until they form 
a rich, thick syrup. Pour this over a stack 
of hots and you won’t care if the cook did 
run short of the regular sweetening that 
morning. 


Ham 


Baked Ham With Raisin Sauce 


Most camp food lists include raisins. 
Here is a dandy way to use them with 
ham. Pour a cup of vinegar and one of 
brown sugar over one-half of a medium 
sized ham. Add cold water to just cover. 
Simmer twenty minutes for each pound, 
then put ham in baking dish with two cups 
of liquor in which it was cooked. Sprinkle 
on more brown sugar and put in one cup 
of raisins. Bake about two hours. Re- 
move ham and thicken liquor with flour. » 


Ham With Scalloped Potatoes 


Fill greased pot or pan three-quarters 
full of sliced raw potatoes. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with flour, with some salt, and 
more pepper. Pour in water or milk up to 
top of potatoes. Lay slice of ham on top 
and bake forty-five minutes. 


Rice Pudding 


For an easy catch-as-catch-can pudding, 
add some milk, sugar and an egg or two 
with a handful of raisins to the kettle of 
boiled rice when it is set beside the fire 
to dry. Raisins, dates or any variety of 
dried or evaporated fruit can be cooked 
with rice. 

A more pretentious rice pudding is 
made like this: Four cups boiled rice, 
1 cup syrup, % cup canned milk, % cup 
water, 2 beaten eggs, 1 cup raisins. Salt 
to taste. 

This should be baked in a reflector oven, 
but you can cook it in a kettle over a very 
slow fire. A double-boiler arrangement 
is best in this case. 


Stew 


ERE is a stew that will make any 

Canuck leave his pot of mulligan. Fry 
a pound of lean meat or game with a large 
onion or equivalent of dried onions. When 
meat is brown, turn in a can of red kid- 
ney or lima beans, a can of tomatoes, and 
salt and pepper. Cook until the meat and 
onions are well done. 
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The photo to the right Qlustrates 


the extreme 


flexibility of the 


Russell M occasin—an important 


feature 


in yroviding free foot 


action and proper “‘roll” in piv- 
oting.. This freedom of foot ac- 


tion ts not possible 
ordinary welt type shoe. 


“As Perfect As 


HEFE. in this genuine hand-sewed 


fishers the country over. 


a better game.. 
give them. But beware of imitations. 


struction. 
true moccasin design hand-sewed from 





and colors—white, black, tan, brown, 


With a pair of Russel!’s on your feet, you are equipped to play 
+ & more enjoyable game. : 
the work in golf and they deserve every consideration you can 


with an 


Human Hands Can Make Them” 


Russell Moccasin, is the 


utmost in golf shoe comfort... the same easy-going comfort 
that has made the Russell Moccasin famous among hunters and 


Perfect for fishing. upland 
hunting, hiking, ete.—9*’ 
height—hand sewed—non- 
ae sole—"‘feather”’ weight 
—finest waterproof leather 
—reasonably priced. 


Your feet do 90% of 


The beaded seam around 


the toe piece does not necessarily mean genuine moccasin con- 
Insist on Russell’s and assure yourself the original, 


choicest leathers, 


Made for both men and women in a complete range of styles 


etc. f your dealer does 


not stock Russell's, send us your order direct and we will fit you 


perfectly according to your individual 


measurements. 


Write for free catalog (in color) showing full line of Russell 


Golf Moccasins, fishing and hunting 
Moccasins, Wading Shoes, etc. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


Boots, camp and canoe 


Designed by veteran fisher- 
man—made of French Veal 
and heavy O. D. 
extra-wide x « 
bellows tongue—thick, felt 
soles for firm footing on slip- 
per ke—6" high. 








Over Forty Years 
Experience. | 
in Outfitting 


Guaranteed Water- 
proof Tents— 


Auto Camping, 

Cruising, 

Hiking, 

Exploring. 

Strong, 

Lightweight, 

Bugproof, 

All sizes and styles. 

Complete line of sleep- 
ing robes, packs, duffle 
bags, cooking 

Dept. 0.1.5 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 














311 Broadway 


ILES *°cur 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 

WONDERFUL TREATMENT 
for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co,., 2223-S 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








NEW! THE “NORTH WOODS” 
SALT AND PEPPER SAFE 


Waterproof Container with Shaker Top 








Remove waterproof screw cover. 
One twist—salt. two twiste—penper. Flo y. 
ening stone on bottom. Two-color combination—easily visible 
round. Handsome, compact. Lifetime construction. 
Dy every sporteman. At or ma led direct postpaid for 
$1.00. Order today. 
Jobbera and Dealers write for proposition 


HAVALITE Products Co., 162 Champlain St., Rochester, N. Y. 


























N YOUR tent, cottage or log camp—on wind- 
swept hill, in mist-filled valley, by river, lake 


or seabeach—make sure of all-night comfort. 
Take a Woods Two-Star Sleeping Robe. Inter- 
lined with soft, warm Everlive down from North- 
ern waterfowl, covered with wind-proof, water- 
repellent sail silk, lined with pure wool flannel. 
Warm, roomy, light, hygienic. Controlled venti- 


but SLEEP WARM ina 


ie Do 
WOODS ciepeg Nabe 


lation. Opens flat for airing. Talon (hookless) 
or Lift-the-Dot fasteners. Large size, $55.50. 
Medium, $46.50. Woods DOWNLITE Sleeping 
down-insulated, $26.50. Woods SNUG 
, interlined with pure wool batt—for young 
campers—$9. Order from your Dealer, or di- 
rect from us—we pay shipping costs anywhere 
in U. S. Folder showing all Woods Robes, FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada: Ottawa, Ontario 
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FISHING [OGS 
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ET ’er rain... let 
those chilly morn- 
ings come .. . this 

waterproof leather outfit 
will keep you comfort- 
able, warm and dry. De- 
signed for fishermen 
who know the advantage 
of going properly 
equipped. Especially 
ideal for musky fishing. 
Keeps legs and seat dry. 
Made of soft, pliable, 
buffed horsehide guaran- 
teed absolutely water- 
proof. Light weight 
. tough and durable. 
Lined or unlined. Jacket 
has four large pockets. 
Also 12x20 “knapsack” 
pocket inside rear. Will 
not scuff or tear. Free 
arm and leg action. 
Mosquito-p roof. Also 
ideal for hunting or 
general _ sportswear. 
Olive drab color. Jacket 
or trousers sold sepa- 


Write for sam- 
ples of leather, 
prices and cat- 
alog showing 
full line of 
Mid - Western 
Fishing, Hunt- 
ing and Out- 
ming garments. 


BERLIN GLOVE 


Dept. Berlin, Wis. © 
ws 4 Out, Leather Goods 
€ 


for Over 60 ars 














COMFORTABLY 
95 Angelus Air Mattress 


‘15 " SLEEPING BAG 


Novel air mattress sleeping bag combination chases away 
camp “bugaboo”. Full size Kapok Sleeping Bag with % length 
tapered ~uedy fit” air mattress in sub pocket and zipper 

plete in durable waterproof covering. Just as 
comfortable as a bed at home. Weight only 15 .lbs. Price 
$15.95. Express prepaid. Write for catalog of complete line. 
Pacific States Equipment Company, 1549 Venice Bivd., 
los Angeles. 


VACATION CABINS 
By J. B. PARKER 


1932, 64 illus. Drawings of cabins, with 
measurements, and cost table. 








$1.00. Pub. 


floor plans, 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


STRING ysin@ RACQUET 
ETL te _owim commieresats® | 


to restring Senin dae than new. Saves real money. 

Send for this professional outfit today. Good vegice made re- 

, stringing “he weavers racquets. 37 it. string. re Purple. 

Green, te—also Bonriss and lack era 

wy rairaating. “ale “oon awle, trated easy directions. 
Mone: ‘i ck guarantee. 

Send check or Money Order $1.65 which 

Vissi wr~ and Insurance. Sent 

desired. iS extra. 











PRO NNIS STRING CO. ,Dept.N-2,Harmon,N.Y. 





also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Teatl Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Making Fire with Flint and Steel 


VERY woodsman should know how to 

start a fire with flint and _ steel. 
Chances are he will never have to do it, 
yet should an emergency arise when he 
must produce a fire without matches, the 
knowledge might be invaluable. 

The back of a knife does very well for 
the steel, or use a piece of old file about 
three inches long. The stone can be a 
piece of conventional flint. Sandstone will 
suffice. In coal mining districts sulphur 
stone will work. Experiment a little with 
the rocks of your neighborhood and you 
should find one that serves the purpose. A 
rock with rough sides gives the best 
sparks. 

Charred cloth to catch the faint sparks 
from steel and stone is made by burning a 
piece of old cloth or canvas and com- 
pletely smothering the glowing part after 
the flames die out. Keep this in a dry 
place and handle as little as possible. 
Handling loosens the dust on the charred 
fabric which is important in catching the 
spark. You need not use more than a 
square inch at a time to start a fire. 

For tinder I use shredded hemp rope, 


| dead grape-vine bark, inner bark of dead 


chestnut or cedar bark. When using any 
variety of bark be sure it is dry and finely 
separated. 

Make a fairly firm bundle three inches 
long of this tinder and lay the square of 
charred cloth on top. Hold the stone above 
and strike the steel in a sharp downward 
stroke over the rough surface of the stone. 
The sparks made fall upon the charred 
cloth, When one hot enough falls, the 
cloth smolders. Pick up the bundle of 
tinder and blow gently until it bursts into 
flame. Don’t blow hard eough to extin- 
guish the spark.—Clayton Focht, Pa. 


Bullet Holes in Hide Rugs 


EN preparing rugs or robes from 

the skins of game animals the sports- 
man may run across bullet or other holes 
in the hide which are awkward things to 
patch and conceal. 
Slits and cuts are eas- e 
ily sewed up with an 
over-and-over _ stitch, 
but holes where part 
of the skin is missing 
cannot be so handled. 
Furriers sometimes cut 
off a bit of skin from 
one edge and sew it in 
the hole. This is all 
right when the patch 
has the same length of 
hair and the same 
color as the surround- 
ing area. Obviously a 
patch of short haired 
flank skin isn’t going 
to match a side or a 
shoulder part. 

The drawing exag- 

gerated in size, shows how to patch bullet 
holes and conceal the fact that they are 
patches. The shaded area represents a hole 
in the skin. First cut out the square 
(nearly) piece “abed” and discard it. You 
will use a sharp knife of course, never 
scissors. Then extend the sides of this 
hole down to “e” and form a triangle with 
very acute oblad, Move the piece of skin 
“bec” down until “b” coincides with “a” 
and “c” with “d”. 


Sew this wedge here, 
then dale together the slit left at 








b Cc 


d 


“e ” and 
the job is finished. The fur cies and 
seams are invisible from the top.—M. H. D. 





Smokeless, Non-Sticking Pancakes 
HIS recipe will make about one dozen 


cakes. You neéd 
1 level cup flour 
1 egg 


4 level teaspoonfuls baking powder 

4 teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

1%4 cups sweet milk 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether, add milk to well beaten yolk of 
egg, then mix dry ingredients with milk 
and egg. Work shortening into the batter 
and last, fold in beaten egg white. These 
cakes do not smoke when they are cooked 
and stick less than the ordinary camp flap- 
jack—H. Weber, Tex. 


The Vagabond Pointer 
(Continued from page 27) 


the hills onto a broad expanse of cleared 
land. The hills were less pronounced, and 
there was less timber. Fields of waving sage 
grass and tangled weeds stretched away 
for about a mile, and occasionally a patch 
of hill corn or cane was visible. Much of 
the land was no longer in use—‘throwed 
out” as the hillsman says—and it was 
about as birdy a looking place as I ever 
saw. About midway of the clearing I 
stopped the car at the side of the road. 

“You are now in quail country,” I an- 
nounced. 

“That’s what we're looking for,” Joe 
remarked. “I want to see that Oklahoma 
dog go!” 

No sooner had we climbed the fence into 
a weed-grown field than both dogs froze. 
We went to them, and I flushed. Joe 
dropped two and I scored a single with two 
shots. The covey was unusually large, and 
it split into two sections, one bunch going 
over the brow of the hill, and the other 
settling in the valley below. I told Joe to 
take one of the dogs and go after the bunch 
below while I went over the hill. Strange, 
he chose Oklahoma! 

Bob soon found my birds, and I got two 
on the rise. The rest flew into the timber 
and I marked them down, intending to 
come back to them later. I heard Joe 
booming away, and started to him. 

As I topped the rise I saw my com- 
panion busily engaged in the valley below. 
He and the vagabond pointer were work- 
ing together beautifully. The birds had 
scattered, and Oklahoma was busy finding 
birds, pointing, and retrieving. A the dog 
pointed, Joe came up from behind and 
dropped the bird or speeded it on its way, 
as the case happened to be. It was all like 
clockwork. 


AS I was going to them, Bob came to a 
nervous point. Although it wasn’t but 
a little way from the place we got up the 
first covey, I figured it was another covey. 
With regret I hailed the couple so happily 
engaged in the valley. 

There was a strange new light in Joe’s 
eyes as he came toward me. “That Okla- 
homa dog——” 

“Sh-h-h!” I cautioned. 
covey in here.” 

“Oh, I didn’t see Bob,” he apologized. 
He couldn’t see any dog but Oklahoma 
right then. 

On my motion Joe came forward. A 
covey of quail exploded beneath his feet and 
the air was literally filled with birds. We 
bombarded and after the smoke cleared 
away picked up one little bird. The birds 
flew into the timber and we started after 

suddenly Joe 


them. 

But stopped. “Wait! 
Where’s Oklahoma?” 

The dog wasn’t anywhere in sight. Bob 


“There’s another 
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was ahead, alone. We looked back of us, 
all around us, but Oklahoma had vanished 
into thin air, it seemed. 

Then I had an idea. “I think you'll find 
him down there where you two were hav- 
ing such a good time.” 

“T’ll go to him,” Joe volunteered readily, 
and he was off in a trot. A little later I 
heard his “Steady, Boy, steady,” and then 
the crack of his gun. 

From then on Joe followed the vagabond. 
When Oklahoma pointed he was the first 
one to him, and he followed the old dog 
wherever he went. He paid little attention 
to Bob and me. And Oklahoma realized 
his responsibility, and did his level best. 
It is needless to tell how he held a bird in 
the top of a sapling until Joe got to him; 
how he retrieved a crippled bird over the 
brow of a hill out of sight. Suffice to say 
he hunted with all his heart and soul, and 
in a manner befitting the most polished 
gun dog. 


HE rest of that hunt is history, and an 

interesting chapter in our lives. Never 
before or since have I seen so many quail. 
In spite of our mediocre shooting we soon 
got our limit. 

On the way in that evening Joe was in 
the best of spirits. Besides having enjoyed 
a pleasant day afield, he had discovered a 
friend; and in our hunting coats rested a 
day’s limit of quail, enough to grace a fes- 
tive board prepared by someone dear to him 
at home. A flushed glow lighted his face as 
we drove along the winding road. 

“You know, I believe that dog kinda likes 
me,” he said, in a kind of reverie. 

I didn’t say anything. I didn’t want to 
break the spell. 

“I believe he would be happy with me,” 
he continued, as if addressing the hills. “A 
good home and the right kind of compan- 
ionship is what that dog needs.” 

Still I didn’t speak. The car bumped 
over the rough country road. In the west 
the sun slid behind the hills, and the purple 
landscape faded to black. Lights began to 
blink in farm houses along the road. 

Suddenly he addressed me, “I wonder if 
anybody’d object if I’d take Oklahoma 
home with me?” 

Pe. wouldn’t stay with you,” I reminded 
im. 

“I believe he would, Oklahoma and I 
understand one another.” 

I knew it was useless to try to dissuade 
him. And I could understand why. Okla- 
homa had found a warm place in Joe’s 
heart, as die does in everybody’s heart who 
hunts with him. Joe likes dogs and since 
he was without canine companionship right 
then, he had fallen in love with the vaga- 
bond. 

“Why, I can see no reason why you 
shouldn’t take him,” I gave in. “He’s no- 
body’s dog in particular. Oklahoma is no 
longer young, and before long he is going 
to need attention. 

I, too, had a deep regard for the dog. 

The lights of the town flickered in the 
distance. A few more jolts and we pulled 
into Main Street. After driving to the sta- 
tion to see about Joe’s train, and to ask 
about shipping the dog, I stopped at my 
own gate. The train left early the next 
morning. Joe would barely have time to 
get a good night’s rest. 

We dragged our tired bodies out of the 
car and Joe walked around to the dog 
compartment to get his dog. Attracted by 
his astonished gaze, I followed him. 

Oklahoma was gone! 

While we were arranging for trans- 
portation to his new home, he had left us. 
The open road had beckoned, and Okla- 
— the vagabond pointer, had heeded the 
ca 


Joe looked at me. “Well, I’ll be damned !” 
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The Rifle for You and Me 


(Continued from page 19) 


friend of mine had one of these rifles, 
a Winchester I believe, and after one 
summer’s shooting in the Adirondack 
mountains back in 1903, the barrel was 
simply awful. Col. Townsend Whelen 
experienced this same trouble and re- 
lates the case in his book, “The Ameri- 
can Rifle,” and so matters stood until just 
recently. The accuracy of these smoke- 
less .25-20 repeater cartridges was much 
improved but it was simply impossible to 


shoot the arm and yet preserve the bore | 


of the barrel. But the advent of our new 
non-corrosive primers put an end to all 
of this. Today this little cartridge, es- 
pecially when loaded in the high-speed 
class with the 60-grain open-point bullet 
and its 2,200 feet per second velocity, 
meets in quite satisfactory measure all 
the requirements we have set up as needed 
in our small game cartridge. For those 
preferring a repeating .25-20 rifle this car- 
tridge will give nearly the accuracy at 
small game ranges, excepting the very ex- 


treme ones perhaps, that the average small | 


game shot can get from any rifle. 

The companion cartridge, and one of 
earlier vintage, is the 32-20. Wm. Ly- 
man, originator of the Lyman sight, con- 
sidered this cartridge a very accurate 
combination of black powder and lead. 
Certainly it is a very satisfactory load 
for those who prefer the .32 caliber and 
the accompanying slightly heavier bullet 
than the .25-20 offers. I find quite a num- 
ber of men, small game riflemen of no 
mean ability, who prefer this .32-20 car- 
tridge to any other. Without a doubt it 


makes a nice rifle, and again like the .25- | 
20 Repeater, the new high-speed loading | r 7 
@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 


giving 2,000 feet per second velocity with 
the 80-grain bullet should be quite a sat- 
isfactory load with good trajectory. How- 
ever it would appear that neither the .25- 
20 Repeater nor the .32-20 have that fine 
degree of accuracy that many of our in- 
veterate chuck hunters demand of their 
rifles. 


NE of the .22 center-fire cartridges 
that I mentioned as being listed in my 
No. 8 copy of the Ideal Hand Book is 
the Winchester .22-15-45, or .22 W. C. F. 
This cartridge was for years a very popu- 
lar small game cartridge even when 
loaded with black powder. Several years 
ago I read an article in Ovurtpoor LIFE 
by Hervey Lovell wherein he told of re- 
loading this little .22 W. C. F. case with 
smokeless powder and a special jacketed 
bullet. Capt. Chas. Askins in his book on 
“Rifles and Rifle Shooting,” written some 
years ago, remarked that both this car- 
tridge and the .22-15-60 Stevens could be 
greatly improved by the use of smokeless 
powder and jacketed bullets; but except 
for these isolated instances it seems that 
everyone else forgot that such a dandy 
little cartridge ever existed. Finally, 
however, Capt. G. L. Wotkyns had a fine 
B. S. A. .22 caliber rifle rechambered to 
take this cartridge and the result of his 
work on improvement is the present day 
.22 Hornet cartridge. And this time the 
revamped little load went over like wild- 
fire. Handmade rifles appeared on every 
hand and finally, after several of the 
cartridge companies proved their faith in 
the venture by placing the load upon the 
market, the Savage Arms Co. brought 
forth a neat repeater bolt action Sporter 
as the first commercial .22 Hornet rifle. 
So many nice things have been said 
about this wonderful little cartridge that 
I can add little or nothing. However it 
happens that I received a letter from Dr. 
M. Dean Miller in which he makes some 
interesting remarks on his .22 Sharps 














friend 


is your bestbottle 


pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- 
lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
soothing preparation come to your 
rescue in a jiffy. 

Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 
bottle medicine-chest famous for 
forty years. Next time you pack up 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest 


for treating: 
Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 
Strains, sprains Poison Ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Sunburn Toothaches 
Simple burns, ecalds Simple headaches 


Directions with every bottle 














ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 
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Hornet. “Have tried out my Sharps side- 
hammer Hornet,” he says. “It will shoot 
into one inch at 100 yards muzzle and el- 
bow rest. Got one chuck with it at sev- 
enty yards. Shoulders and windpipe. 
Hole of exit % inch in hide; but damage 
on off side was about 1% inches, com- 
pletely pulverized. Effect is about the 
same as I used to get in .25-20 S. S. with 
9 grains of Sharpshooter and soft 77- 
grain No. 25720 Ideal bullet. It kills ’em 
just as dead (or deader) than the .250- 
3000 and doesn’t let so many de-gutted 
ones crawl in—more shock.” So much 
for a fine hammer Sharps rebuilt into a 
.22 Hornet. There is no doubt but what 
this .22 Hornet cartridge in rifles proper- 
ly chambered, sighted and stocked, is the 
finest small game cartridge ever com- 
mercially offered the American small 
game rifleman. 


HE one other cartridge that meets 

with our demand for a small case and 
resultant small charges of powder, etc., 
is the .25-20 S. S., or as we better call 
it, Super Speed, so as to differentiate it 
from the regular .25-20 S. S. loading. For 
a small game and pest proposition of just 
a little more power than the .22 Hornet, 
this .25-20 Super Speed simply cannot be 
beat. The load that we use, and the load 
that makes of this cartridge the Super 
Speed edition, is 16 grains of Du Pont 
No. 1204 powder, and the 60-grain .25 
caliber high-speed epen-point bullet. This 
load develops close to 40,000 foot-pounds 
breech pressure and is not safe in any old 
25-20 S. S. rifle. It is, however, perfect- 
ly safe in good Winchester high side-wall 
single-shot actions, and Stevens single- 
shot actions of the Ideal 44% style of ac- 
tion, when the firing pins have been made 
smaller and the breech block bushed to 
fit. I think that the Remington Hepburn, 
the hammerless and side-hammer Sharps 
would make up into fine .25-20 Super 
Speed rifles; but do not use this load in 
Stevens Ideal rifles of 44 style of action, 
or in any other rifle unless you are most 
positive that they will stand up under the 
necessary pounding. The muzzle velocity 
developed by the above load is very close 
to 2,500 feet per second in a 24-inch 
barrel. 

This .25-20 Super Speed is a most ideal 
cartridge for use in a rifle for a back- 
pack camping trip. It has plenty of pow- 
er for all “small deer” no matter how 
tough it comes, and while I have never 
as yet shot a coyote with this rifle, I am 
sure that up to 125 and possibly 150 yards 
it would make Sir Coyote heap sick. The 
fact of the matter is this modernized car- 
tridge shows unexpected smash and pow- 
er, good accuracy with very light recoil. 
Wm. H. Janssen obtained 100-yard groups 
of five shots that measured one inch. Lynn 
Chilcote of Denver, and myself expect 
groups of 1% inches to 2 inches for ten 
shots at 100 yards. David Drew of Alas- 
ka, who has done considerable work with 
his .25-20 Super Speed rifle, reports fine 
accuracy. It is perfectly capable of reach- 
ing out and bagging chucks or fox at the 
long small game ranges. 


HILCOTE and I have tried out sev- 

eral different makes of cases and bul- 
lets. Right now we are both using Peters 
cases simply because they fit the cham- 
bers of our rifles best. With the thick 
Peters case I have there is no neck resiz- 
ing to do at all. Wm. Janssen, who lives in 
Illinois, had his rifle chambered to take 
the Winchester case. I have used many 
Remington cases but have found them 
thinner than the Peters. We have used 


in the main Remington 60-grain open- 
point bullets and they are very good. 
Then we tried out a lot of Peters 60-grain 
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open-point bullets. I find the Peters bul- 
let has quite a bit heavier jacket than the 
Remington product. Both shoot fine. Of 
course it goes without saying that we use 
nothing but the latest non-corrosive, non- 
mercuric primers—your .25-20 Super 
Speed wouldn’t last long if any other 
primer were used. 

These open-point bullets are simply 
heck on small game. However here is a 
possible tip for shooting small game and 
yet having something left to eat. Appar- 
ently the Remington full-jacketed 60- 
grain bullet does not break up on game. 
We want to try this out further to be 
sure, but it appears now that rabbits may 
be shot with this bullet and still hang 
together after passing on. In this con- 
nection it is well to remark that we do 
not get the accuracy from this full-jack- 
eted bullet, at this speed, that we do get 
from the open-point bullet. Chauncey 
Thomas says it is because the jacket is 
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That well-known old crack, 
us—crackshot, A. Mallard 


t—pardon 
ogg, wrote 
the editor of our Where To Go depart- 
ment asking if there was any place where 
he could 40 or 50 ducks in one day's 
shooting. e has just received the 

editor's reply telling him where to go 


thin and the bullet deforms in its flight— 
sounds good anyway and as we know 
the groups always open up I take it 
for granted the Old Grizzly is right, 
as usual. 

In loading this pet cartridge of ours 
Chilcote and I keep the overall length 
around 2 or 2 1/32 inches, bullet seated 
without crimp because if you crimp the 
bullet the group begins to open up. That 
is, what actually happens is that we get 
one or two fliers in each crimped-bullet 
group. It happens that the chambers of 
Chilcote’s Winchester and my Stevens 
Model 45 are nearly the same. We have 
no idea who cut his chamber, but A. W. 
Peterson of Denver cut mine. And speak- 
ing of chambers for these new high ve- 
locity loads, the original chamber in my 
rifle was rather loose, the shells bulged 
in front of the head. Peterson cut off 
about % inch of the rear end of the bar- 
rel and recut the chamber. It is just 
about ideal now, having a slightly tighter 
neck than that of Chilcote’s. What this 
load does to a chuck is plenty. This past 
summer I hit one big fellow way up on 
a big granite pile, the bullet cut through 
the side of the neck, Mr. Chuck rolled 
over and slid down into a crevasse, dead. 
A head shot, and there is no head; if you 
land on them anywhere almost, the shoot- 
ing ceases. 


After reading the foregoing you will 
discover that admit that the .22 
Hornet and the .25-20 Super Speed are 
the two cartridges we have been looking 
for. I admit, of course, that you can 
hunt small game with a .22 Savage Hi- 
Power, a .250-3000 Savage, a .25 Reming- 
ton rimless in the bolt action rifle, or you 
can even blow ’em up with your pet .30- 
06 with a speed load behind a 180-grain 
bullet. Go to it if that is what you want 
to use; but I don’t choose to run. After 
having shot a lot of small stuff with the 
big case rifles I wouldn’t even think of 
going back to this light artillery since 
using the small cases for quite a number 
of years. Why, the fact that my hips are 
pulling back into shape since being re- 
lieved of that old load of unnecessary 
brass and powder has been worth a lot 
to me. Think it over a little; smaller 
cases, less powder, less weight, less noise, 
less kick and less cost. Does that kind 
of an argument mean anything to you? 
But enough of this cartridge business, 
how about a rifle? 

Now that the post-war bolt action fever 
is subsiding, many are discovering what 
some of us already knew, that a heavy 
single-shot is the ideal small game rifle. 
Really the small game hunter has little 
use for a repeating rifle; on the other 
hand the big game hunter should take 
nothing else into the field. Big game 
ethics demand that the hunter pour in the 
lead so long as the quarry keeps its feet. 
Likewise in simon pure coyote or wolf 
hunting, if such hunting even existed any 
more, the very best repeater is in place; 
but with small game it is very different. 
We have time for the shot, we have time 
for a good and steady position; some- 
times even shooting from a car, a practice 
I do not admire and seldom indulge in. 
Small game is generally stationary when 
fired at. All is peace and quiet. The 
wind filters through the branches, the 
leaves tremble as a squirrel appears and 
halts, listening. Just the situation into 
which a fine single-shot rifle fits perfectly. 

Fact is the repeater has but two fea- 
tures not possessed by the single-shot, 
speed of fire and disconcerting noise; both 
features quite out of place in the small 
game field. 


HERE are two American made sin- 

gle-shot rifles now available, the 
Sedgley-Winchester .22 Hornet, and the 
Stevens “Walnut Hill” series of singje- 
shots. There are also several single-shot 
Hornet rifles of German make, but we 
know little or nothing about their accuracy. 
There is, of course, the English B. S. A. 
and other Martini actions, the German 
drop block single-shot actions, and many 
other foreign possibilities—for the most 
part beyond the majority of us. If the 
present available rifles do not suit it is 
to our advantage to turn to our best old 
single-shot actions. These are the high 
side-wall Winchester, the Stevens Ideal 
models with the 44% style of action, the 
Sharps Hammerless, and by the way A. 
W. Peterson recently finished a most 
beautiful .22 Hornet Sharps Hammerless. 
Dr. Miller had an old hammer Sharps 
converted into a .22 Hornet. The Rem- 
ington Hepburn drop block action has 
ample strength, and there have been sev- 
eral .22 Hornet rifles built from the best 
grades of the old Ballard rifles. All of 
these rifle actions should have the old, 
original firing pin replaced with one of 
modern design. Such rifles should be 
fitted with the best of barrels, they should 
be stocked along the lines of the new 
Stevens single-shots, should be designed 
for the use of a telescope and should be 
equipped with a well-oiled, properly de- 
signed gun-sling. Such single-shot rifles 
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are in a class by themselves. With the 
exception of the very finest of the big 
bolt actions there is no class of rifles that 
equals them in performance, or in the 
joy of owning them. Can you imagine 
anything finer for a small game hunt than 
a fine single-shot rifle beautifully stocked, 
telescope sighted, superbly accurate? 

These remarks are in the main for the 
benefit of the fellow who is about to pos- 
sess himself of a real small game and 
pest rifle. Thousands of bullets are fired 
at “small deer” to one fired at big game, 
and to my mind it is utter foolishness for 
the average fellow to prattle about the 
“all-around rifle.” Take my suggestion, 
just for once, and get yourself a really 
fine, completely equipped rifle of a caliber 
and chambered for a cartridge that you 
can afford to shoot. 


T= average rifleman never has the 
least use for a heavy rifle. Should the 
day ever come, however, when he actually 
takes that long dreamed of big game hunt, 
then is the time to buy the big rifle. I 
know what I am talking about—this is the 
reason why that old Krag, Lyman-sighted, 
reclines in the attic unused. My money 
is invested in rifles that I can and do 
use; I have little or nothing in the 
Krag, but when the blue moon of the 
elk season comes around the old standby 
is ready. 

To me the unfortunate fellow who bur- 
dens himself with a fancy moose or elk 
rifle is in the same class with the “wild 
West” clown forever preaching “quick 
draw” and such bunk, all of which passed 
into the limbo of the ’60s along with the 
buffalo and other long-haired notions. 
And don’t misunderstand me on this 
score for I am strong for self-defense, but 
not of this grandstand variety. 

Rifle shooting as a sport really orig- 
inated in this country. It is the great 
national game that has been passed down 
to us from our hardy forefathers; there- 
fore keep the cost down so you may play 
it and play plenty. We have inherited 
our love of small game hunting from these 
selfsame nervy, homespun-clad men who 
glided specter-like through the primeval 
forests. With their long-barreled Ken- 
tuckys balanced in readiness across the 
crook of one arm, masters of every liv- 
ing thing that ever confronted them, they 
gave the United States the name of a 
nation of riflemen. They did this with 
rifles of medium power; they did it still- 
hunting small game. 

Let us protect our woodchucks from the 
poisoned grain and lethal gas menace. 
Wherever these little bears are doing ac- 
tual crop damage let us insist that the 
rifle control them. Sporting ethics should 
forbid the killing of squirrels with any- 
thing but a rifle. In the West pest and 
small game shooting is on the point of 
extinction in many places due to the poi- 
soning campaigns insisted upon by farm- 
ers and stockmen. Here were opportuni- 
ties, now lost, where the landowner might 
have sold his prairie dogs and jack rab- 
bits to riflemen instead of exterminating 
them by the poisoned grain route. 

If we are to continue to have small 
game hunting we must protect the ani- 
mals which furnish the sport. If the sport 
isn’t worth a little money and effort on 
our part to perpetuate it, then we 
shouldn’t cuss when it is gone, because 
“free hunting” is a thing of the past, and 
something never to be seen again in this 
country. This nation has passed from the 
“land of the brave and the home of the 
free” into that phase of a nation’s exist- 
ence through which Europe has been trav- 
eling. Yesterday is gone forever—tomor- 
row, whatever it may hold in store, is 
ahead. 
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A Perfect 
Cabin Trailer 


Our COZY CABIN TRAILER is a com- 
plete little home for four persons. It is 
attractive, beautifully finished both in- 
side and out, is equipped with two large comfortable 
spring berths, has complete kitchenette, ward-robe, 
cushioned seats for six persons, four 
large drawers, ample locker space, 

6’ 2” head room, and the price is only 


There is a large screened and curtained window 
on each side, one in the door and two in the front 
end, also large screened ventilator in the roof. The 
Trailer is 9’ 11” long and 6’ 7” wide and weighs 
but 965 pounds. Any car can handle it at usual 
speed over all ordinary roads. 





Send for Free Circular 


A circular of either or both of these Trailers will 
be sent upon request. Get them and compare these 
Trailers with others sold for much higher prices. 


Our Wonderful Folding Universal 


Camp Trailer 


NONE BETER AT ANY PRICE! 
Trailer Parts For Sale 


Zagelmeyer Aute Camp Co. 
505 South Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 











Practical Home Tanning 
and Fur Dressing 
by Maurice H. Decker 


Pub. 1934, 50 pages, illustrated. 6x4%% 

inches, paper cover. 

Written by the Camping Editor of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, this new and valuable booklet 
contains the following chapters: Preliminary 
Handling, Tanning Furs and Skins, Breaking 
Hides, ark Tan for Harness and Shoe 
Leather, The Chrome Tan, Rawhide and Buck- 
skin, Tanning Sheepskins, Fur Robes and Rugs, 
Working Suggestions, Appendix (Waterproof- 
ing for Boots and Shoes.) 


25¢ 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Mount Morris, Illinois 


Ghe Gayloed 
gi Wilshire Blvd. at Kenmore 
Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100. 
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Appeals to sportsmen and their families 


LOS ANGELES 
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Bean’s Hobnailed 
Hip Trouting Boot 
re Same as our regular Trout- 

ing Boot except that it has a 


special patented sole construc- 
tion for holding hobnails. 


For years hundreds of fish- 
ermen and boot makers have 
been trying to perfect a wad- 
ing boot that would not slip. 
To my knowledge this is the 
first Rubber Wading Boot that 
will not slip on slimy rocks. 
We believe it will overshadow 
all other so called “non-slip” 
boots and the price is much 
#4 lower than most of them. Send 
"9% for free sample. 


PRICE: $7.00. Extra long 
or extra large legs 25c extra. 





Write for new 
Spring Catalog 














Get your Boating and Camping | 
books from Outdoor Life Book | 


Shop, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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There’s 25 per cent 
more air, without extra 











SLEEP 
ALL NIGHT 
NOT Yawn All Day! 


geight, in these big LIGHT SIX (No. 550) 25775", 6 U8.ccccsconu- $14.00 
lye we for and pe, CHE TOUR Bic St7p 26 ada iba. '9 
. (No. 517) 261/2"x48”, 4 Ibs....... ld 
EN ear care are few and prec: SLEEPESY AIR PILLOW (No. 381)" enon. 2.50 
count—with sound, refreshing sleep SMALLER PILLOW (No. 401) -..-.cc-ccsocsccsesnee 1.25 
—on an Airubber Camp Mattress! Deep Built of the same pure gum rubber as_ heretofore, 


balloon air chambers cushion your whole 
length perfectly, soften roughest ground. fabric. 
Inflates in three minutes. Packs small 
and light. No 1934 price advance. 


New York Rubber Corp., 


vulcanized into one piece, faced with tough khaki jean 


No cementing to give way. See Airubber Mat- 


tresses at your dealers’. Write for Catalog describing 


Airubber Mattresses—Pillows—Life Preservers. 
Box 62, Beacon, N.Y. € 


AIRUBBER CAMP MATTRESS 











ERE ARE some of the things to 

check when an outboard motor per- 

forms poorly. If it suddenly or grad- 
ually shows a marked decrease in power 
with no apparent reason look for: 

Cylinders worn oversize, causing a lack of 
compression. Hard starting generally goes 
with this trouble. Some service stations are 
equipped with plug gauges to check over- 
size cylinders. The remedy of course is to 
fit new, oversize pistons. 

Reciprocating parts or the lower unit 
may be out of alignment. This will cause 
excessive friction and produce a marked 
loss of power. In this case it is necessary 
to disassemble the power head or the lower 
unit to correct the misalignment. 

Excessive back pressure. This is caused 
by carbon deposits in the ports or exhaust 
outlets, in driveshaft casings or in the 
muffler. Removing the carbon will restore 
the motor’s efficiency. 

A fourth cause of decreased power is 
worn piston rings, or rings which are 
seized in their grooves. 

The motor may be operating with the 
spark advanced beyond the point where 
maximum efficiency is obtained. 

Again you may be using an improper 
fuel mixture. Follow the manufacturer’s 
specifications until you are positive your 
experiments with different mixtures of gas 
and oil are correct. 

Faulty spark plugs can cause decreased 
power. To check this trouble, try out a 
new set of plugs in recommended size and 
type. If you suspect the magneto have it 
tested by a competent service shop with the 
testing equipment recommended and fur- 
nished by the factory making your out- 
board. 

The carburetor may be out of adjust- 
ment, it may not be mounted level and the 
screen or gasoline line may be partially 
clogged. 

If the motor is sluggish and if you are 
sure you are using the correct propeller 
equipment and that the spark plugs are 
correct, look for: 

Journal bearing clearance. While motor 
is running, feel of the crankcase at the top 
and bottom bearings to discover any indi- 
cation of heating. A hot journal bearing 
indicates one of these things—bearings are 
either too tight, bearings are out of line, 
the crankshaft is sprung, or there is a lack 
of lubrication. Lubrication is the point to 
check up on first. 


SLUGGISH motor may be caused by 

too little or no end play of the crank- 
shaft. You can check this by moving the 
flywheel up and down and noting the 
amount of end play. 

You may have the proper type of plug 
for your motor but not the correct one for 
the service you put the motor to. Spark 
plugs furnished in new motors are intended 
for ordinary service. If you operate it at 
top speed on small, light boats, plugs may 
burn now and then or become too hot for 
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Trouble-Shooting Outboards 


By Don Richards. 


maximum efficiency. It may be necessary 
to use a slightly colder plug. At very slow 
speed like trolling, some plugs may show a 
tendency to foul because oil does not burn 
cleanly off the porcelain, and in this case 
a warmer plug may be required. If you 
suspect spark plug trouble better corre- 
spond with the factory and state exactly 
what service your motor is getting. Im- 
proper plugs can give symptoms which are 
sometimes called carburetor trouble. They 
slow the motor and make it knock. 

Geors in the lower unit may be meshed 
too closely together. Or shafts may be out 





Come On, Get a Prize In 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S 


Monthly Photo 
Contest 


Our monthly photo contest is open 
to all. Only limitation is that sub- 
ject-matter of photos should appeal 
to sportsmen or nature-lovers. $5.00 
cash and publication of photo to the 
prize-winner each month. In addi- 
tion $1.00 will be paid for any photos 
that fail to win the prize but which 
we would like to hold in our files for 
future use, giving credit to the pho- 
tographer. 

Get busy with your camera. Re- 
cord action, unusual atmosphere or 
beauty in the outdoors and send the 
result to OUTDOOR LIFE, the Com- 
plete Sportsman’s Magazine. Ad- 
dress Photo Contest Editor, Outdoor 
Life, Mount Morris, Ill NO 
PHOTOS WILL BE RETURNED 
unless stamped and _ self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed for that purpose. 











of line and bearings misaligned. Suspect 
these if the motor has recently been over- 
hauled. 

When tuning for maximum revolutions 
and you are disappointed with the showing 
look for these points: 

Propeller may have too much pitch. This 
can easily hold the motor down below its 
recommended and rated R.P.M. 

You may be trying to pull a boat that 
is too heavy for your type of motor, or the 
boat may be too heavily loaded for the 
pitch of propeller. 

Marine growth on the bottom of the hull 
may be holding you back. Turn boat com- 
pletely over and clean the surface thor- 
oughly. Even minute obstructions on the 
planks can cut speed. Racing drivers are 
even cranky about the special brands of 
paint they use to reduce friction between 
water and hull’s surface. 


Improper mixtures of oil and gas will 
cut revolutions. 

Your motor may not be firing regularly 
on all cylinders. 

And there may be weeds or other trash 
wrapped around the propeller. 


New “Sea-King” Kermath 


Motor 


ANEW member of the big Kermath line 
of boat motors which ranges from 
two-cylinder 8 H.P. to 12-cylinder 450 H.P. 
models, is announced. This is the six- 
cylinder L-head “Sea-King,” a job ideally 
adapted to both cruiser and runabout usage. 

Every detail of this large motor indicates 
the latest in approved engineering. Spe- 
cial chrome nickel block, interchangeable 
main bearings, seven-bearing crankshaft 
statically and dynamically balanced, ma- 
chined all over and drilled for force feed 
lubrication; mechanical fuel pump, Lynite 
pistons, and double oil pump with external 
pressure regulator, are some of the fea- 
tures. The bore is 4% inches, stroke 534 
inches, displacement 520 cubic inches giving 
120 H.P. in medium duty and 150 H.P. in 
high-speed type. The power output has 
been kept within reasonable limits to in- 
sure economy, efficiency and a wide adapt- 
ability to many different sizes and types of 
boats. 

Exterior of this engine is smooth and 
clean, and the mounting of accessories 
shows able engineering and design. Special 
attention has been given to provide ready 
accessibility. Oversize crank shaft, rein- 
forced crankcase and oversize reverse gear 
insure uninterrupted service over long peri- 
ods of time. 

Both models of this new motor are at- 
tractively priced to encourage wide use in 
both cruiser and runabout boats. The 
Hacker Boat Co. and Howard Lyon of 
New York City are specifying the 150 H.P. 
“Sea-King” in new runabout designs which 
have been developed about the motor’s 
specifications. 


Repairing Boat Hulls 


UTS AND gashes in the wood plank- 

ing of large and small boats should be 
promptly repaired to stop decay and main- 
tain their original smooth surface. It is not 
difficult to fill these injuries so the repair 
will resist both fresh and salt water. Clean 
the places with a stiff brush and water to 
which you have added some washing 
powder to remove grease and slime. Don't 
sandpaper the bottom of the gouge smooth 
—leave it rough. Let the wood dry com- 
pletely—this is important. Then fill with 
either plastic wood, seam composition or a 
mixture of white lead and whiting. 

If you use this latter, mix enough whit- 
ing to the lead to give it the consistency of 





a 


soft putty. Apply with a putty knife or 
painter’s scraper. Press well into the cut 
and finish off with one stroke to leave a 
smooth surface. Leave the repair a trifle 
higher than the surrounding surface since 
putty shrinks some in drying. Let dry for 
four or five days and then carefully sand 
the patches smooth and even. Give them 
two coats of enamel and the hull will look 
like new.—D. R. 


Fastenings for Boats 
By Don Richards 


SE NOTHING but brass, copper or 

bronze fastenings in boats built for 
salt water use. For fresh water service you 
may use galvanized nails, screws and bolts 
and they will probably last as long as the 
wooden parts. For duck boats that see 
only a few weeks’ service each year, plain 
iron hardware can be used, although it is 
not recommended as the saving is scarcely 
enough to assume a risk of early deprecia- 
tion. 

Holes should be bored for all boat fast- 
enings, even for the small copper nails used 
to hold the planks of small boats. Holes 
must be correctly fitted to the nail, screw 
or bolt, must be small enough to give a 
good fit and yet not so tight as to bend 
the fastening or split the wood. 

Use a bit the same size of the bolt for 
long copper and galvanized bolts. As a 
ship’s auger does not cut completely clean, 
the result is a driving fit. Shorter bolts 
may be driven in holes 1/32-inch smaller 
than their diameter. Copper bolts should 
be soaped or greased to prevent sticking 
when driven. 

Use two sizes of bit or drill for screws. 
The hole in the top piece of wood can be 
same size as the screw’s shank, hole in the 
second member possibly 1/32-inch smaller 
than the threaded part of screw and this 
second hole should be almost as deep as 
the length of the threaded part. A screw 
fits properly when its unthreaded shank is 
as long as the thickness of the top piece of 
wood. When tsing screws, nails or bolts, 
always have heads bearing on the thinner 
piece of wood. In other words you fasten 
the thin piece to the thicker. 

Soap or grease all screws before driving, 
especially if they are brass. MHalf-inch 
planking is usually screwed to the frames 
of small boats with 114-inch No. 7 screws, 
spaced about two inches apart. Planking 
5/16 inch thick calls for the same screw 
in one-inch length. The heads of planking 
screws are countersunk just below the sur- 
face in boats of moderate price which are 
to be painted. Heads are then sealed over 
with a plastic wood composition. If left 
flush with the wood you would foul them 
when you cut off the bumps and ridges of 
the planking with jack plane and sand- 
paper. 


OR HIGH class jobs and boats whose 

planks will be finished in natural color 
and varnish and when the thickness of 
planking permits, the screw heads are 
countersunk much deeper. After the screws 
are driven, the holes are filled with plugs 
which can be purchased ready made in all 
sizes and in any variety of planking wood. 
These plugs are dipped: in heavy varnish 
or preferably marine glue and driven in 
over the screw. Be sure the plug’s grain 
runs the same way as the grain of plank 
and do not drive too hard or the plug will 
be crushed or compressed and may later 
swell out and spoil the boat’s finish. Cut 
these plugs off with a sharp chisel and 
smooth with plane. In order to hold well, 
plugs should set in a depth that is at least 
one-half of their diameter—a depth two- 
thirds their diameter is better. 
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Put a Caille on your boat this summer and 
learn the thrill of flexible maneuverability such 
as you’vye mever experienced before! A simple 

and down movement of the steering lever, 
ifusrated above, changes the propeller pitch to 
give you these four outstanding features: 


HIGH SPEED FORWARD, 


enotch to ‘“‘low’’ 


for the last word in slow speed trolling. 


ewhether at dock or at anchor. 
sought by outboard enthusiasts—exclusively 
amazing convenience and extra easy starting. 


or amy wear and tear on the motor. 


Snap the lever to its topmost position 
gand you're away in ‘“‘high’’ with split-second action. 

EXTRA SLOW TROLLING SPEED. Drop the control down a 
and the exclusive Caille Balanced Power Head 
motor purrs along at a snail’s pace—without choking or stalling— 


NEUTRAL STARTING. Position ‘‘3’’ gives you. neutral starting— 
Here’s a om big advantage long [> 


FULL REVERSE AND POWER BRAKE STOPPING. 
wtrol as far down as it will go—from high, neutral or low—and get 
instant reverse and fuli power brake stopping without clash of gears 


Only Caille offers Gear Shift Control. See your nearest dealer or send 
for free descriptive literature. Get a Caille—for real outboard satisfaction! 


CAILLE MOTOR CO. 6281 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


AILL 
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THE ONLY oursoarps 
with GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL 


TROLL IN LOW GEAR— 
STEP OUT IN HI GH— 
START IN NEUTRAL— 
BACK UP OR STOP 

ON A THIN DIME— 

IT'S ALL THE 
SAME TO A CAILLE 
OUTBOARD WITH 
INTEGRAL - 
BUILT-IN P 
GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL | 
















ered by Caille—for 


Flip the cone “ : 





Caille Oute 
beards Start et 





BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By FRANK G. ASHBROOK. Illustrated in color. 
Set of 3 books, 50c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 








SEA ST OF DENV 
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MARINE MOTORS-— 
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Kermath engines for 1934 
offer every boat owner new 
performance... new 
economy... hew power 
... at*new low prices. 
Investigate the Ker- 
math line—learn why 
it’s the world’s most 
popular source of d dable ical, long- 
lived marine power... 35 models from two to twelve 
cylinders, 8 to 450 horsepower. There’s a Kermath 
built for every type of boat. 
“R E This new Boat Buyer's 
Guide, illustrating and fully 
describing the latest types of boats— 
mailed on request. 


KERMATH MFG. Goupany 
5S Commonweaith Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Copper clinch nails are largely used in 
small boat construction to fasten planks to 
ribs, seam battens and chines, for securing 
the laps of clinker planking and butt joints 
of planks. These nails may be spaced about 
one and one-fourth inches apart for clinker 
or lapstrake hulls and about two inches 
apart in seam batten work. Their points 
are either bent over and clinched in the 
wood or else riveted over small burrs. 

Correct nailing with these soft copper 
nails is not as easy as it looks. They may 
be driven through holes smaller in propor- 
tion to their diameter than either bolts or 
screws, yet the fit must not be too tight or 
the nail will bend. If a nail does bend in 
driving, remove and discard it. 

In fastening the seams of lapstrake 
planking, drive the nails about one and 
one-fourth inches apart and stagger them 
slightly to lessen danger of splitting plank 
edges. Drive all clinch nails well in, draw- 
ing the two pieces of wood firmly together. 
If planks and ribs are light, hold a heavy 
iron with smooth face behind, close to the 
nail hole. If you use burrs, slip burr over 
nail’s point, set it firmly down, and clip 
off the nail with nippers, leaving a projec- 
tion of about one diameter of the nail. 
Rivet this with numerous light blows with 
a small ball pene hammer. A few heavy 
blows may drive the nail back or bend it 
in the wood, both results causing impaired 
strength of the joint. If burrs are not used, 
bend the point over, hold face of a heavy 
hammer against it and strike lightly on the 
head. 


The Bilge Hazard 
By Don Richards 


AGREAT many boat fires originate in 
the bilge. Contrary to a popular sup- 
position gasoline tanks do not explode 
spontaneously. A leak or seepage from the 
tank, carburetor or their connections is 
the cause of the explosion and fire. The 
fumes of spilled fuel unite with the air to 
form an imflammable gas which lurks in 
the bottom of the boat and while this gas 
does not explode, it will burn fiercely and 
needs only a carelessly dropped match or 
the spark from some defective piece of 
ignition equipment to start it. 

Proper installation of the fuel tank will 
eliminate some of the dangers of a bilge 
fire. Arrange things so both filling and 
draining can be done without dripping 
gasoline over the wood work of the boat. 
If the filler pipe is brought up to a 
threaded pipe deck plate, gas will not be 
slopped about when taking on fuel. The 
provision for draining sediment and 
cleaning out the tank after a season’s use 
should be convenient and safe. Many tanks 
are equipped merely with a screw plug in 
the bottom. Some are drained off from a 
union in the carburetor feed pipe which is 
disconnected for the business. The safest 
plan is a shut-off valve on a pipe which 
leads overboard. Then when the tank is 
emptied, nothing can be spilled inside the 
boat. The tank is completely drained by 
simply opening the valve. No provision 
need be made to catch the sediment. 

Tank, carburetor and fuel line should 
be regularly checked to discover and re- 
pair leaks of gasoline. Even when extreme 
care is used, oil and fouling accumulates 
in the bilge below and around the power 
plant and this should be cleaned out thor- 
oughly at least once a season. Equip your- 
self with a wide putty knife or painter’s 
scraper and a powerful flashlight for this 
unpleasant yet necessary work. 


NO only the bilge of the engine com- 
partment but the entire interior of the 
hull requires this cleaning. Scrape the 
wood well, then scrub with stiff brush and 
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hot water. Dissolve plenty of washing 
powder in the water, something that will 
cut and remove grease and oil. Rinse with 
pressure hose if the boat is in dry dock, 
washing everything out through the drain 
hole. Let the interior dry well before clos- 
ing it up. Then examine the wood sur- 
faces, especially those in dark, obscure 
laces. Prod around with the point of your 
nife and search for soft spots. Any boat 
can develop dry rot during the course of its 
normal life, sometimes sooner and earlier 
than the owner suspects. 

Tap the planks with your knuckles—a 
dull dead tone is a warning to explore more 
deeply. Insert the tip of knife point. 
Sound wood will hold it whereas dead 
wood that has started to decay allows it to 
be withdrawn easily. Any weak wood 
should be replaced now before it spreads 
and eventually weakens the hull. A ship’s 
carpenter can replace a section of bad 
planking and rib, or a garboard or repair 
the keel at a reasonable cost and put the 
boat back in first class condition again. 

Strong soap or washing powder sprinkled 
about in the bilge will help keep down 
grease and bad odors. And there are com- 





A folding boat that really folds, obtain- 
able in 8 and 10-foot models. It is built 
in California of plywood 


mercial preparations on the market made 
especially for the boat owner to neutralize 
gas and oil accumulations in boat bottoms 
and which help fireproof the bilge and keep 
it sweet and clean. 


How to Fill Canoe Canvas 
By Don Richards 


HEN you recover a canoe or duck 

boat with new canvas the fabric must 
be properly filled before it is painted. If 
you try to fill the pores of the canvas with 
enamel or paint alone, you will waste con- 
siderable expensive material and fail to 
have the smooth, almost polished surface 
of regular factory jobs. 

f you have had trouble in tacking and 
stretching the new cover free of wrinkles 
and folds you can shrink it and make it lie 
more smoothly on the hull by giving the 
fabric a coat of airplane wing dope. How- 
ever this dope repels the filling mixture and 
it should be used sparingly and only at 
points absolutely necessary. 

One of the best canvas fillers is made of 
1% pounds white lead 
2% pounds silica (silex) 
2 quarts boiled linseed oil 
1 quart turpentine 
¥Y% pint Japan dryer 


= 


Apply this to the canvas with a wide . 


brush and immediately rub it into the pores 
and fibers with an old cloth mitten. Con- 
tinue rubbing until the canvas appears 
smooth all over. When this first coat of 
filler dries down (about six hours) give a 
second coat and rub well with the cloth 


mitten. Then before the filler is dry tie a 
section of inner tube over your hand and 
polish the surface. The smooth rubber will 
make the filled canvas almost glass-like. 
Now you must let the filler dry for sev- 


eral days—a full week is better. Then 
sand surface carefully, dust or blow off 
well and apply two coats of canoe enamel. 
Sand each coat of enamel after it dries. 
Then varnish with best grade of spar var- 
nish. Sand this with fine sandpaper, apply 
another coat of varnish and if you want the 
smoothest possible surface, rub this last 
varnish down with pumice stone and oil. 


We Want Good Boating Kinks 


| Rpaticn telling how the ordinary boat 
-*% owner can improve the performance of 
his motor or comfort of his boat are espe- 
cially welcome. Ideas must be good ones 
and suitable for general application. Here 
are two examples of kinks that failed to 
pass because they did not come under this 
stipulation, although there is no doubt that 
they proved helpful in certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

One told how to patch canoes. It was 
wrong in principle since it involved fasten- 
ing the mending canvas to the hull and a 
canvas-covered canoe should always be 
mended if possible so the hull is free to 
move (shrink and swell) inside the cover- 
ing. A patch that ties wood to cloth may 
actually pull the hull out of shape. 

The other kink stated that a sure way 
to start an outboard motor was to remove 
plugs and give each cylinder a shot of oil. 
This kink was rejected because such a 
stunt is not suitable for general application, 
although it did help with this individual 
motor. Again, when a motor requires this 
much effort, there is something radically 
wrong about operating conditions which 
should be corrected. 

The evidence that it was helped by the 
shot of oil suggests a lack of compression 
or use of too thin lubricating oil. It is pos- 
sible too that this motor was flooded regu- 
larly by wrong starting tactics and that the 
time used to remove plugs allowed the sur- 
plus gasoline to work away. There are 
people who crank and crank with the 
needle valve wide open. This invariably 
floods a slow-starting motor until it can 
not start. 

The particular cure for a particular ill 
is always interesting, but a cure applied in 
an individual case for an unknown ailment 
is not a proper kink. Proper kinks are 
worth an extra six months’ subscription to 
you. Send them in. 


Why—lIf the Bass “Aren’t Biting 
Today”? 
(Continued from page 33) 


twitching of the plug begun, I was in- 
tensely excited as I began false casting to 
extend my bug to a point about over the 
fish. When I finally dropped the lure on 
the water the bass hit immediately. We 
took seven bass in this way after trying 
without success every other method we 
knew, so experimenting in this case proved 
exceptionally good. 

On another day when a friend and I 
were fishing and the bass were not hitting 
well, or striking “short” most of the time 
when they would rise, we tried this same 
coaxing stunt when we were both using fly 
rod bugs. We could not see the fish in this 
instance, but thought that they must be 
following the lures and picking at them in 
a half hearted manner, as they sometimes 
do. However when one bug was being 
“worked” on the water for a short time 
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and the second one was placed a foot to 
three feet behind the first, the fish that rose 
struck solidly and most of them were 
hooked. I have never tried this trick with 
two plugs, but as it worked with a plug as 
a “coaxer” and the bug as the lure, and as 
it worked when two bugs were used, it 
might prove good if two plugs were tried. 

As an example of how a change of tac- 
tics will sometimes cause bass to strike, I 
can point to a day when I was fishing with 
my fly rod bug in a small, deep “dredger 
hole” in the miles of upturned gravel that 
was left by the gold dredging operations in 
the upper Sacramento Valley of California. 
This particular hole is a pond of about five 
acres and the water that fills it seeps 
through miles of gravel from the foothills 
of the Sierra, so it is extremely clear. A 
very long string-like grass grows up from 
the bottom, and at the season cf the year 
when I was fishing the tops of this grass 
were about fifteen to twenty feet below the 
surface. The bass were down in the grass 
and occasionally one would rise to the sur- 
face for a natural fly. 


WAS standing behind a screen of wil- 

lows that grew along the shore and 
making my casts out into the pond. I had 
caught no fish, though a few had started 
up from the grass and turned back without 
striking. I had been casting and retriev- 
ing with a series of continuous short jerks, 
which is an effective method of working a 
bass bug. Then I switched to what is 
usually an excellent style of manipulating 
a floating bass bug, which is to make the 
cast, allow the bug to lie still for from ten 
to fifteen seconds, then give it a rather 
smart jerk that moves it at least six inches 
and again allow it to remain motionless 
for the same length of time and give it an- 
other jerk. This is kept up until the lure 
is brought close to the boat or the shore, 
when another cast is made. 

On my first cast in a new spot when I 
changed methods there was not a sign of a 
fish until I had moved the bug the third 
time, then a bass darted up from the grass 
and stopped about two feet under the lure. 
The next time I twitched my feathered 
cork the bass darted here and there without 
rising, and a second fish came up to join 
the first. Both of these fish were about 
two-pounders. Fearing that a movement 
of the rod might send the fish down, for 
they could see the rod plainly even if I 
was behind the willows, I made the next 
jerk by pulling line through the guides 
with my left hand. At the movement of 
the bug both fish began to mill about and 
one tilted upward as if about to strike and 
then stopped. Before the rings on the sur- 
face caused by the commotion of the bug 
had disappeared, a bass that would weigh 
from five to six pounds joined the other 
two and a moment later a half-pounder 
came up from the grass and stopped a foot 
or so under the others. 


ERVOUSLY I pinched the line with 
4 the fingers of my left hand and gave a 
jerk while I fervently hoped that the big 
fellow would be the one to take it if any 
of them struck. The three larger fish 
darted here and there beneath the bug and 
the little one from below shot up and 
grabbed it and my chance to hook the big 
boy was gone. However, took four 
ethers from that pond and had the thrill 
of seeing every one strike. In almost 
every instance the fish came up from the 
grass and remained under the bug for a 
half minute or more before they struck, 
and all four bass were taken by making 
the cast and allowing the lure to remain 
motionless for from ten to fifteen seconds 
aiter each jerk, while I could not get a 
strike with other methods of manipulating 
the bug, so a change of tactics brought 
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FREE! 


Don’t buy any outboard 
motor until you know all 
about “‘ Balanced Con- 
struction,” fully covered 
in this interesting book- 
let. Sent free. Also get 
your free copy of the 
1934 Handy Chart de- 
scribing the new SEA- 
HORSE models and 
features in de 


3 Instant Pivot Re- 
verse, Included 
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= ices Clutch 


damaging of mo- 


“Worth $10.00 of 
any man’s money!” 
Takes hold of the 
motor when you 
let go and holds it 
in directional po- 
sition. 


Underwater Ex- 
haust, Included 


The only motor in 
the world (besides 
the SEA-HORSE 
K-70 ) that gives 
zou Underwater 
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at One Price 


When You Get a 


JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSE 


—— you need 
for performance, conven- 
ience and comfort is included in 
the advertised price of Johnson 
motors as standard equipment, 


Johnson’s reputation was 
built by designing motors for 
performance, not for price. 
You can’t buy a Johnson with- 
out getting all the things John- 
son knows you need for good 


outboard service. 


And that includes Johnson’s 
famous “Balanced Construc- 
tion”. . sound design .. mod- 
ern materials . . adequate 
power . . sufficient weight to 
back up the power. 


Seven Sturdy SEA-HORSES 
comprise the Johnson line for 
1934..a motor for every pur- 
pose..as low as $85 f.0.b. fac- 
tory (prices subject to change) 
.. all built for dependability. . 
all characterized by “Balanced 
Construction”! Ask your deal- 
er for a demonstration. 


LTERNATE 
RING TWIN 






Reverse! Steer in 
any direction with 
full power.A John- 
son development 
for which tens of 
thousands of own- 


Propeller Pro- 


Included 


Fishermen say,‘“‘An 
essential on small 
motors.” Prevents 
shearing of pin or 


tor every time you 
hit an obstruction. 


Patented Co- 
Pilot, Included 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Com Lid. 
ya Canada nis ' 


xhaust and In- 
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NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 


Complete 
at Factory 


uTiLITy BoaAT °*495 





Here itis! Just the boat you'vealwayswanted. 





Length, 15!4-ft.; beam, 5 ft. 5 in. Speed 25 | 


m.p.h. Motor, 4-cylinder—32 h.p. Double 


planked bottom, batten seam sides, genuine | 


Philippine mahogany, natural finish, electric | 


starter—forward and reverse gears. A full 
sized motor boat at the price of an outboard. 
24 models and types — priced from $495 to $9,600 
f. o. b. factory 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
2505 DETROIT ROAD * ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


STAR METAL BOATS 
'@-VF nelle == 
fee! 
A complete line of 
well built metal Non-Sinkable 
rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 


quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. O,—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind, 
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Boat Builders Since 1881. Over 32,000 boats on 
the market today. Boats for all purposes. 
Send for circulars. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, 
WEST DE PERE, WISC. 


Jt PENN YAN BOATS 
| 


- 44 fine models. Composite or All 
Wood. 7 to 18 feet. $30.00 up. Many 
exclusively for Sportsmen. Fishermans 
boat and trailer combination weighing 
195 pounds complete. The “Sweet 
Ourfie” of your dreams. J6-page catalog FREE 


PENN YAN BOAT CO, 


12 th St. Penn Yan, N. ¥. 
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results again when it might have been an- 
other time when the bass “are not biting 
today” if I had not experimented. 

About fifteen years ago I thought I un- 
derstood black bass thoroughly, and it was 
my belief then that by looking up my notes 
if memory failed me, I could say just what 
type of lure and what manner of using it 
would take bass under any conditions I 
might strike during any part of the open 
season, but now, while I have my favorite 
lures and methods of using them, I try 
everything I can think of in the hope that 
if one stunt doesn’t work another will, and 
it is my opinion that the angler who will 


| change plugs or bugs and his style of using 





them will get fish much more consistently 
than the chap who does not experiment. 


A Day on Public Waters 


(Continued from page 13) 


sacrifice of grace and equilibrium, I get the 
Pink Lady Bivisible on the water in the 
right place, and as it dances down the cur- 
rent | gradually recover my balance and 
some slack line. When the fly is a foot 
from the bank, things happen. There is a 
black arc and a reddish purple gleam as a 
gigantic rainbow hurls himself upon the 
fly, so savagely that there is no need to 
strike; his own weight and speed hook him 
securely. Back he turns and down he goes. 
I can feel that light leader dragging over 
and through those tangled roots, in and 
out, with an electric force at the end. No 
stopping that pull with four ounces of 
bamboo; the fish seems to be weaving a net 
of root and gut down in the darkness. A 
couple of feet of line have disappeared after 
the leader, when it stops. There is no 
question about it; the vivifying force has 
suddenly gone. No use wading in after 
the fly in that deep water, and a sharp 
pull on the line leaves seven and a half 
feet of leader as tribute to that great rain- 
bow. That one clear glimpse of him 
showed twenty inches or so... . they say 
there is one under every tree root. 

Late afternoon. The famous Pleasant Val- 


| ley Bridge Pool on the Farmington is prac- 





| tically deserted, only three men in sight. Con- 


ditions are mediocre, high water, dull sun- 
light, and no perceptible hatch of flies. There 
is a place out in the middle where two cur- 
rents converge and form an eddy of slack; 
the fish are sure to lie in and along that 
eddy. A Mallard Quill, No. 12, accounts for a 
twelve-inch brown almost immediately. .. . 
I lost one here last week by striking too 
hard. Twenty minutes later I get another 
nice brown, and in his jaw is the very 
Whirling Dun which he stole last week. .. . 


T THE end of the hour the creel holds 
five fine fish and the pool holds twenty 
fishermen. I take one last cast at the far 
edge of the eddy. The fly gets a startling 
reception—it is sucked under and dragged 
inexorably down. Then there is a frantic 
commotion and something big and spotted 
and purple rolls under the surface with a 
flash of orange fins. The leader cuts 
through the water with a swish and spray 
springs from the taut, singing line. It is 
all over in an instant, and a deep gloom 
settles upon me. An examination of the 
fly discloses a curious thing. Although the 
gossamer leader has withstood all the 
strains, and everything is intact, the bend 
of the hook has straightened out under the 
stress. The next evening at dusk a brook 
trout weighing three pounds and a half 
was taken from that eddy on a minnow. 
The evening, the season advances. Casts 
at random on all the available water give 
very satisfactory results. If you want a 
lot of fish, they can be found; if you want 
a few good ones, they are yours for the 


necessary to encompass their downfal 
They do not all get away. Of course you 
may find the good ones bulging, or the 
small ones hidden, but there is always the 
charm of the country to distract you from 
the disappointments in the water itself, 
The steep, heavily-wooded hills of the west, 
and the rocky, scrubby second-growth of 
the east, the sweeping meadows where the 
brook wanders from willow to willow, even 
the more civilized places where big trout 
hide in discarded automobile fenders and 
you wade through worn-out tires and cyl- 
inder blocks and _ bed-springs . l 
these things make the trip worth while i: 
the clear spring days. 

June 30, the last day of the shortest 


« « all 


] 


open season in the United States. Dusk 
falls over a long, still pool where tl 
Farmington winds through the Legior 





The upper Farmington gives results- 
actually, in this instance, a dace 


Forest. The subdued roar of the broken 
water at the head of the pool drifts fitfully 
down on the faint breeze to the glassy lip. 
The surface is marred by widening circles 
here and there; the trout have dropped 
back to the shallows for their evening meal. 
Wade slowly, for the advancing ripples 
check the rise. Cast carefully, for the de- 
scending fly must touch the water like a 
fairy’s finger. And do not delay, for the 
day is nearly done. 


DOZEN casts go unheeded while the 

fish continue to rise all around the fly. 
I discard the Brown Bivisible and try 2 
Pink Lady. Then a Whirling Dun, and an 
Olive Quill, and a tiny Black Gnat, and a 
Black bodied Coachman, and all the while 
pound trout and better are clearing the water 
in frantic leaps for some invisible insect 
which I cannot match. Cast and change, 
cast and change, faster and faster, for it is 
growing dark. In a corner compartment 
of the fly box lies an ancient Gordon Quill, 
wings frayed and crushed, tail missing and 
hackle sparse. The Turle knot is difficult 
in this fading light but it is accomplished, 
and the poor old fly goes on its way, de- 
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spairingly, hopelessly, not even oiled. It 
falls heavily in the center of one of those 
maddening circles. ae 

Plop! A dark something shoots high into 
the air, and the tired wrist reacts instinc- 
tively. It is hooked and a nightmare fight 
begins. The light is almost gone, and that 
yellowish flash under the water cannot be 
found by groping with the net; he must be 
tired out. A whippoorwill shrieks from 
a distant ledge and fireflies dance in the 
bushes along the shore, and that dogged 
tugging and rushing keeps on. After an 
interminable time it grows weaker and 
weaker, and finally, as the early stars flee 
before the first rays of the moon, the Big 
Fish drifts into the net. 

The distant rapids murmur in the dark- 
ness. There is an invisible splash over to the 
left, and another in front, and another. The 
trout are still feeding, but I shake the kink 
out of the back of my neck and turn toward 
the shadowy bank. The season is over. 
Let them feed; they'll be bigger next year. 


Some Gentle Debunking 


(Continued from page 31) 


“right” for such fishing it was our habit 
to troll from a small boat for food fish 
over the coral reefs. We would catch red 
snappers, and amber jack, pompano and 
other such marine delicacies for the table. 

When we had caught enough we would go 
bathing at the first reef enclosed beach we 
could locate along the shore line, which was 
generally composed of conglomerate cliffs. 

The skipper of our little craft never ap- 
proved of our swimming. He would grave- 
ly warn us of the dangers we might very 
likely encounter. He spoke at length of 
sharks, barracudas, octopi and giant eels 
which lurk in the crevices of the coral. 
Any of them, he assured us, would likely 
be fatal if encountered. 

We considered his objections and decided 
to ignore them. We had trolled for barra- 
cuda often and felt sure they were not 
numerous. None of us ever had seen a 
really big octopus anywhere we had fished 
on that trip, and we knew they frequented 
reefs and shallow water only during the 
breeding season. The huge eels were all 
certain to be well under water and we 
didn’t expect to do any diving, and as for 
sharks, well, hasn’t so eminent a scientist 
as Dr. William Beebe stated his conviction 
that they are relatively harmeless? 

Consequently we swam when and where 
we pleased. We rarely went beyond the 
reefs, but one day when the sea was as 
placid as the proverbial mill pond I swam 
through a narrow opening in the coral and 
struck out for the big swells just beyond. 

My first intimation that there was any- 
thing wrong was the increasing noise of a 
motor put-puting toward me. As a swell 
lifted me above the surrounding surface of 
the sea I saw—not a hundred yards away 
—the big, black dorsal fin of a shark slow- 
ly coming toward me! 

The boat was farther from me than the 
reef, so I broke into the fastest crawl 
stroke I could, headed for the beach. Then 
I remembered that I had swum through 
an opening in the reef—and I hadn’t the 
slightest idea where it was! My only hope 
was to ride one of those heaving swells 
over the jagged coral. I tried, and failed. 

The wave let me down on the sharp, 
lacerating reef with a crash. The next 
wave carried me over—but I learned about 
the most dangerous element of reef swim- 
ming from that experience. The cuts and 
abrasions would have been bad enough in 
themselves, but coral poisoning set in and 
I spent the next two months in a hospital 
in Santiago. For some time my friends 
were speculating whether I would look more 
natural with lilies or mimosa in my hand. 
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Was the danger from the shark real? I 
don’t know. No one does for sure. I 
have known of several completely authen- 
ticated instances of sharks attacking hu- 
mans, but they are rare. Still, who can 
tell when one of those rare instances is go- 
ing to occur? The danger from the coral reef 
was unquestionably real, and inescapable. 

Afloat or ashore, it is much the same. 
The dreaded, the expected, rarely occurs 
and when it does that very anticipation 
creates a preparedness that prevents mis- 
haps. Not long ago one of the most ex- 
perienced hunters in the country, a pro- 
fessional exterminator of predatory animals 
for one of our Western. states, suffered his 
first serious injury after years spent in 
pursuit of mountain lions. 

He holds the world’s record for having 
killed more than 200 of them. He knew 
what to expect and how to meet it. He was 
utterly fearless and had actually been bitten 
and clawed by wounded cats when he 
would rush in to protect his dogs from 
injury during grand free-for-all fights. But 
such wounds were trivial when compared 
to his recent injury. 

His hounds started a lion. It took off 
across wild and rugged country and the 
hunter, mounted, spurred after his dogs. 
In charging through a thicket a small twig 
struck him in the face, end on, and pene- 
trated his eye! 





Our Conservation Department is An 


OPEN FORUM 


The Only Department of Its Kindin America 
in Which ALL Sides af Controversial or Im- 
portant Wild Life Questions are Discussed 





No matter where you hunt big game 
it is likely to be a trivial thing which 
is most dangerous. The pursuit of sheep 
or mountain goats, for example, will inevit- 
ably take the hunter far from the nearest 
civilization, into barren and steep country 
above timber line where rock slides are 
common. The sheep or goats will do the 
hunter no harm but a rock slide is practi- 
cally sure to. A broken leg, even a badly 
sprained knee or ankle, may cause death if 
the accident happens twenty to forty miles 
away from the nearest possible help or 
means of communication. 

Moose will lure you into terrific clouds of 
black flies and ravenous mosquitoes and men 
have gone mad in the North woods because 
of the constant irritation of these insects. A 
quest for caribou may possibly end with 
your skin full of the maggots of the blowfly, 
and all you can do about it is to painfully 
cut them out before they develop and cause 
a unique fever. Nothing else is effective; 
if you don’t do it, you'll probably die. 


| the tropics you will surely get dysen- 
tery, a common cause of death to white 
men, if you eat fruit or raw vegetables 
that have not been sterilized with either 
scalding water or a dilute solution of per- 
manganate of potash. If you saunter bare- 
footed about your tent in the cool of the 
glorious evenings you are nearly certain to 
acquire hookworm. No water in the tropics 
anywhere should be considered safe for 
drinking before it has been boiled, and inoc- 
ulation against typhoid fever is imperative. 

Scorpions have an entertaining habit 
of lurking in shoes overnight, to whip 
their stinger into your toe when you dress 
in the morning—generally before daylight. 

The hideous, repulsive millipedes and 
centipedes, often more than six inches long, 
with poison fangs every quarter of an inch 
along both sides of their bodies, are far more 
dangerous than a wounded, charging beast. 

Yellow fever, now almost eliminated, and 





@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest value ever off 

but the finest boat of its 

to be found anywhere. 
signed by a veteran boat 
builder, made of genuine clear, dry Pacific Coast 
Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to assemble 
easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally adapted 
for outboard motors. 

SAFE, STURDY—14 fect long, 52-inch beam, 
18-inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest 
known wood for its weight. Completely manu- 
factured ready to assemble with bolts, brass 
screws, one pair oar locks. Six and one-half foot 
varnished spruce oars $3.90 per pair extra. . . « 
16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 2 sets locks, $30.00. 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE—Thce Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illus- 
trated chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. 
Hundreds of satisfied Sprig owners say assem- 
bling is a pleasant, simple task. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREAT BOAT 
VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


NATIONAL TANK & PIPE COMPANY 
Division M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Dept. OL-3, Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 


Modern Shotguns 
ne |= and. Loads 
N . By 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1929, 416 p., illus. 
8Y44x45%x1% in. Price, 
$4.00 Postpaid. 

A book covering the construction and 
possibilities of American shotguns; 
their ammunition, and their use in the 
hunting field. Two parts—Part 1, The 
Modern Shotgun, Shotshells and Bal- 
listics ; Part 2, Wing-Shooting. Ameri- 
can shotguns are described—double, 
single, automatic and pump, their 
models, makes and mechanism. Capt. 
Askins is a practical shooter, not a 
theorist, and is a most entertaining 
writer. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Il. 























CARRY ne A truly beautiful 
10 rowboat of strongest 
LIKE LUGGAGE! 3-ply fir, heavily 
canvas-lined. Folds 
up to 5’ bundle, fits on running board of car! 
All one piece—easily sets up in 2 minutes. 
Nothing like it. Now you can fish or boat 
anywhere. Non-leakable. Can’t sink. Handles 
outboard. Used by Wilkins in Arctic. Aston- 
ishing new low price. Booklet free. 


Dept.1-A, BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WKS., Glen Cove,N.Y. 


Wilson 
een. Fold-Flat 


one minute. Carry on 
running board. 8 ft., 60 
Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 lbs. The 
boat used to explore the 
canyons and shoot the 
rapids of the Colorado 
River. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber 


m he 
430 Arcade, Los Angeles, or 59 E,. Van Buren 
St., Chicago; or John H. Graham & Co., Inc., 
















113 Chamber St., New York. 














A GRACEFUL sweep of cedar .. . tight- 
planked . . . strong ribbed . . . covered 
with seamless, water-tight canvas. The 
effortless stroke-stroke-stroke of a pad- 
dle unfolds the glory of all outdoors. 
Get an Old Town Canoe. 


1934 Old Towns cost as little as $68. 
Send for a free catalog, showing mod- 
els and prices. Also sailing, sponson, 
square-stern canoes and outboard boats. 
Including big, fast seaworthy models 
for family use. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
575 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 














a BIG MONEY Assembling 
% > NEW BOAT J"? 
iad sq Make bis money on each 20 Ib. Mead 


KI-YAK you easily assemble at home 
Paddle in 3 days from complete “cut-to-fit” Kit. 


$15.75 F.O.B. Factory (2-Seater, $19.50). 
G IVENI! Can't sink Seaworthy. Post! Sag prest 

thi: float. (Complete Sai _* 
$6 Doubie- few aollege eateal. 1 USH l0e "ier ‘flue. 
neinde paddle trated folder and Free $6 Paddle Offer! 
your Ki-Yak— MEAD GLI 12 S. Market 
Foe eC os «= CHICAGO, TLL 





BOATS THAT CAN 





may \ ake 


Patented, exclusive construction features make Pioneer Metal Boate 


Pe eo ee 





stronger. more rugged. Non-sinkable. Equipped with mounting 
for outboard motors. Runabout models, rowboats. types for fia! 
and hunting. Catalog and details free. 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 23,009 Ma. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


fas all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$36 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 





Hydro- 
Rowboat 
$70 
up 
LITY MODEL FOR ROWING 
° Pep Aer oor BOARD MOTOR. OTHER 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 15} ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. 


CATALOG FREE MONEY PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the NS of boat = are oe in (69) 
— |} TWO LARGE 7A TOR! 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT WFQ. CO. 
r oO 5 
eesriGe wis. Leitner Place] CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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malaria—which develops into the generally 
fatal black water fever—are both caused 
by the apparently trivial bite of mosquitoes. 
Happily, no sportsman would go into the 
tropics without a generous supply of qui- 
nine, which is both a preventive and cura- 
tive of malaria. 

Modern firearms are the best the world 
has ever known. A well placed shot from 
the right gun will stop anything on earth. 
No sportsman would consider hunting 
| dangerous game without a satisfactory 
rifle and adequate sporting equipment— 
but mosquito nets, simple drugs, ordinary 
caution and common sense are just as im- 
portant to his safety. 





The Truth About Wolves 


(Continued from page 15) 


| efficient and those in the know have very 
little sympathy with him. 

The snub set is somewhat similar except 
that no spring-pole is used. The snare is 
lashed to the butt end of a heavy sapling 
or small tree. The snare is set in the 
same manner as the spring-pole set. 
Wolves caught in the spring-pole set have 
practically no chance to show individuality 
but such is not the case of the ones caught 
in the snub. After the first plunge which 
shows them they are caught some lie down 
and go to work on the cable. A fair per- 
centage of these actually cut the cable in 
two with their teeth and so escape. Others, 
after a short struggle which continually 
tightens the noose, lie down quietly and 
wait for the end. Then there are some 





that really go down fighting. They twist 
and jerk, plunge and turn, snarling and 
chewing everything within reach. The 
mess these fellows make is really astound- 
ing. They finally die by strangulation and 
a cut throat. In the winter of 1929, I 
lost five wolves because they chewed 
through 94-strand steel airplane cable. One 
old fellow cut his noose as though he 
had used a fairly sharp chisel. The chief 
ranger of our district shot him some thirty- 
five miles from the set with the wire still 
around his neck. 


UE to the splendid, tireless work of the 

rangers, wolves are getting mighty 
scarce within the boundaries of Algonquin 
Park. In 1927 there were many packs in 
the park. Almost any winter night the 
hunting cries of one or two packs could be 
heard anywhere in the northern end. To- 
day there are very few and what are left 
have been so broken up that they do not 
do an awful lot of damage in comparison. 
In 1930 there were over a hundred wolves 
snared in the park. In 1931 only eighty, 
while in the winter of 1932 I doubt if there 
were fifty. The happy result is that where 
there was one deer in the park in 1927 
there are ten today and the ratio among 
smaller animals is much greater. 

Many dog mushers will tell of the won- 
derful intelligence of the wolf dog in 
harness. My own leader, Jerry, was three- 
quarters wolf and one-quarter huskie, He 
was a one-man dog and a strange mixture 
of love and viciousness, tameness and 
savagery. His mastery over his half wild 
team mates was a perfect example of 
brawn, cunning and brain work. If one 
slackened in his traces Jerry sensed it and 
whipped him. He was a trained deer dog 
and loved the chase. | 

One day while canoeing on the lake I 
saw three wolves chase a little, spotted 
fawn into the water. Speeding the canoe 
to the spot I picked the little fellow up 
and took it back to camp with me. My 
guides built a large, chicken wire com- 
pound for it. As soon as he was placed 





in it I took Jerry up to the netting and 


carefully explained that the fawn was mine 
and that he, Jerry, was to protect it. Ina 
few minutes he understood and shortly the 
wolf dog and the deer were the best of 
friends. Many a grand romp they had to- 
gether when the fawn became tame enough 
to be allowed the freedom of the camp. 
Jerry killed two of my dogs that attempted 
to molest his pet. 


"THE same big fellow would just tolerate 
grown-ups but was passionately fond of 
children. In front of my main lodge was 
a sand cliff about thirty-five feet high above 
a beautiful sand beach. One of Jerry’s self- 
imposed tasks in summer was to lie on the 
edge of the cliff overlooking the lake and 
beach. Playing in the sand at the water’s 
edge would be from fifteen to twenty-five 
little tots ranging in age from two to seven 
or eight years old. From the dreamy, far 
away expression in the dog’s eyes one 
would never think that his senses were 
fully alert but let one of those youngsters 
get out in the water past his little waist 
line and in three leaps the big fellow would 
be in the water between the lake and the 
child. In an instant he would be trans- 
formed into a hideous, snarling, snapping 
demon, but never touching the child. The 
youngster, frightened, would rush scream- 
ing for shore. As soon as he was safe the 
demon became a dog again. Without even 
noticing the child he would trot up the 
steps to his place on the cliff and there go 
to dreaming again as if nothing had ever 
happened. He acted as my beach guard 
for two summers, saved two lives and was 
worth four men or a dozen nurse maids. 
Was that instinct? I bring this chap into 
the argument as he was mostly wolf and 
one that surely knew how to think. 

I saw a wolf at Buck, Ontario, that 
weighed 270 pounds. He was enormous, 
of course. The gray timber wolf generally 
weighs from ninety to 110 or 120 pounds. 
To tell how high a wolf stands from his 
footprint, measure the print from front to 
back and multiply by eight and one-half. 
One of the largest tracks I ever saw was 
at Lake Traverse, Algonquin Park, On- 
tario. The track on hard sand measured 
four and three-quarters inches. The wolf, 
by that reckoning, was forty and three- 
eighths inches tall.. I saw his trail first 
in October and that winter I saw the wolf. 

It was in January, about thirty-five be- 
low and a blizzard blowing. I was on 
snowshoes near the middle of the lake. 
Jerry, the dog, was following me. My 
parka hood was pulled far out over my 
face, leaving a small opening to see through. 
Suddenly Jerry crouched beside me snarl- 
ing, whining and showing a brave front to 
real fear. I threw back my hood and 
found that in the storm I had walked into 
the middle of a large pack of wolves. The 
closest was not over twenty-five yards 
away. I did not have a weapon of any 
sort and except that those wolves were 
worth $25 bounty apiece plus pelts 
I did not need one. They had evidently 
seen Jerry and I at the same time we saw 
them. They sure were in a hurry to put 
distance between us. The wolf leading the 
rout was, from his great size, the owner 
of the footprint I had measured. 

There seems to be a lot of controversy 
as to whether animals are guided entirely 
by instinct or whether they think. Person- 
ally I would like to get into the argument. 
I don’t know much about your animals 
of civilization but I sure do know that the 
little brothers of the wild dope things out 
for themselves. Of course instinct plays 
a very large part in their lives but, as in 
humans, so in the wild to a lesser extent, 
clear-headed thinking has its share in main- 
taining their respective places in every day 
existence. I doubt if they would last very 
long on sheer instinct. 
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Loan Us Your Umbrella? 


66 ROTHER, you're all wet!” politely 

begins R. H. Starleigh, of Missouri. 

“In fact you’re soaked. I don’t cot- 
ton to the dope you gave us in March GO- 
FORT column answering that New Jersey 
shooter. Maybe you can fool the folks out 
East but I’m from Missouri. (Darned if he 
isn’t too. Checked the postmark on his let- 
ter.) Don’t encourage people to use the 
common, cheap, light garden brand of .22 
caliber hunting rifle in this business. Such 
stuff is a deliberate handicap right from 
the start. I’ll prove it to you. Listen! 

“The first day I tried the GOFORT 
game I carried my pump action .22 re- 
peater, the little rifle I always fondly be- 
lieved was a real small game killer. It had 
just plain open sights like all of these re- 
peaters and I was full of enthusiasm to 
show the gang they couldn’t snow me with 
their special target guns. But they did. 
They covered me up. My first score was 
3 out of 25! Wasn't that plain h--1? The 
ayes have it. 

“But I gritted my teeth and buckled 
down to business. By sheer will power I 
raised my score to 4—just a measly 4 and 
there I stuck. I couldn’t add another single 
point. 

“Did the gang ride me? I’d rather not 
dwell on that. I went home mad, kicked 
the cat away from the kitchen doorstep and 
reduced the wife to such a state she threat- 
ened to go back to mother. I ordered a 
rear aperture sight for my little .22 pump. 
You see I hadn’t learned my lesson yet. I 
was determined to stick to that gun until 
Old Charon put ice runners on his ferry 
boat. 

“When the sight came I lit out for the 
GOFORT range in high. Now I was able 
to jump up from 4 to 7, once an 8, another 
seven and glory be—just before I went 
home I shot a 9! This time I petted the 
cat on the doorstep for I knew I was on 
the right track. I shot the works for a 
new 52 and had a Fecker scope stuck on it. 
I could hardly wait until Saturday after- 
noon, but it finally came around. 

“The first round I scored 12 out of 25. 
I had a little trouble getting used to the 
scope, changed the eye relief some and 
then I shot 15! Since I have climbed to 17. 
I’m aiming for 20 right soon and eventu- 
ally I expect to shoot a straight 25. 

“The equipment did it. I used to think I 
was a pretty good game shot and that my 
light pump .22 was plenty good enough. 
Now I know better. Boys, if you want the 
best out of this game, get yourselves a 
regular rifle with telescope.” 


Wants a GOFORT Pay Field 

66 OULD you advise me to put in a 

complete GOF ORT installation 
alongside my skeet layout as a money- 
making business?” asks W. R. Smith, a 
Massachusetts shooter. “My skeet field did 
pretty well last summer and it looks as if 
GOFORT would be a dandy thing to draw 
the fellows with low-priced guns who want 
to shoot for a low cost. Skeet, as you 


probably know, runs into money when one 
takes part in two or three rounds in an 
afternoon.” 








Simple Facts About GOFORT 


1. There are five targets, placed 
as follows: gopher, 20 yards; 
pheasant, 30 yards; crow, 40 
yards; woodchuck, 45 yards; fox 
squirrel, 50 yards. 

2. Each target is exposed 
(pulled up by an official in charge 
of the elevating mechanism) for 
five seconds. Targets are exposed 
in immediate succession with no 
interval between them. Puller 
must vary order of targets’ ap- 
pearance so shooter does not 
know which target will be ex- 
posed next. 

3. Five shots for each shooter 
constitutes one round. 

4. The new game is backed by 
the National Rifle Association 
and by OUTDOOR LIFE. 

5. Equipment for GOFORT to 
date is made by the X-Ring Prod- 
ucts Co., Peoria, Ill, and Parker 
Bros., Meriden, Conn. 











You can’t tell us anything about how 
skeet runs into money. We discovered that 
two years ago when we shot over a field 
that charged the shooter $.75 a round and 
he furnished his shells. That made over 
three bucks for the afternoon of two 
rounds. Of course the sport was worth it 
but there were times we would have liked 
to put in an extra afternoon or two when 
we couldn’t find the extra $3 or $6. A man 
can shoot a lot of GOFORT for $3. Really 
he can have a full afternoon of fun on $2, 
figuring the usual club charge of one cent 
a shot for use of equipment. We see no 
reason why you won't go to town with 
GOFORT beside your skeet layout. It 
should draw not only the economically- 
minded, but younger shooters and women 
who have not yet learned to handle shot- 
guns and who can fire a .22 with effect and 
without discomfort. Better plan right now 
to add the necessary equipment and be ready 
for spring business. 


Number One Nebraska GOFORT Club 
Reports! 

E DIDN’T think it would be long 

before we heard from the Nebs. 
Here’s the dope. Rifle enthusiasts among 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Crawford, Neb., met Feb. 23 to 
complete organization of the Crawford GO- 
FORT Rifle Club. 

Twenty paid-up members constituting 
the charter group elected R. R. Wellington 
president, Lloyd W. Pipher vice-president, 
H. Merrill Houston secretary and Karl L. 
Spence treasurer. 

The Crawford Club will cooperate with 
the Arch Cullers Post of the American 
Legion, sponsors of the N.R.A. rifle club 
movement in the city. Under the direction 
of Sgt. Elliott Pillsbury, chairman of the 
Nebraska Marksmanship Committee of the 
Legion, members of ,the Crawford Post 
recently selected the site for an outdoor 
rifle range. The GOFORT club will oc- 





cupy and use a part of this range by special 
permission of the city authorities. 


2,000 Rounds of GOFORT In An 
Afternoon 

ARRY ALTENBERN, of Lena, IIL, 

says: “As a rifle fan and secretary of 
the Lena American Legion Rifle Club, I 
am naturally very much interested in the 
rifle department. I think we may be listed 
as one of the first clubs to purchase a com- 
plete set of GOFORT targets, having made 
our purchase direct from W. A. Hale, on 
August 18, 1933. We introduced this type 
of shooting to the public in two of the 
largest public shoots held in northwestern 
Illinois, one on September 10 and one on 
October 8. At this last shoot over 2,000 
rounds of .22 caliber ammunition were fired 
at the GOFORT targets alone in four 
hours of continuous shooting.” 


What Is a Good GOFORT Score? 


GAY. says Alan E. Norton, Michigan 
GOFORT shooter, “What is a good 
score for these targets anyway? The first 
time I tried them, I plinked five out of 25. 
Obviously that wasn’t good. After a couple 
of afternoons I got more on to the hang 
of it and can now shoot around 50 per 
cent, hitting half of the little devils when 
they pop up in view. Is 50 per cent hitting 
something to shout about or something to 
cover up under our coat like the pint flasks 
we used to smuggle past the wife’s contra- 
band-detecting eye? I want to know, I 
want to know!” 

Because GOFORT is so different from 
regular target shooting, scores should be 
compared to the skill and experience of 
the individual. What we mean is that a 
rank beginner who hits five in his first at- 
tempt has made a good score for an ama- 
teur, for it is quite possible to miss all of 
them in first trials. After some practice, 
50 per cent hits are also good scores for 
the average shooter. Then when you have 
devoted considerable time to the game, 
scores of 11 out of 15 or 19 out of 25 are 
considered good scores, in fact darned good. 
You are doing fine, friend Norton, and you 
are entitled to shout just as loudly as you 
can about your 50-50 performance. 

Nobody should be discouraged with low 
scores at the start. This game was made 
so it wouldn’t be too easy, for a push-over 
quickly loses its thrill. 


Special Rules Unnecessary 


GEVERAL parties have written us ask- 
ing about a set-up of special rules under 
which to organize GOFORT clubs. Spe- 
cial rules are not necessary. The regular 
forms under which revolver, rifle, skeet and 
trapshooting clubs have been organized 
and run suffice for GOFORT. These regu- 
lations are distributed in printed form by 
many of the large arms and ammunition 
manufacturers and may be obtained upon 
request. Duties and responsibilities of the 
various officers, dues, memberships, range 
conduct—all of these things are very sim- 
ilar in all forms of organized shooting and 
you need not wait to devise any special 
program of approach and preliminary work 
in starting a GOFORT club. 
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ROM time to time Outpoor Lire has 

published articles on telescope sights 

by various authors. These articles 
have done little but whet the appetite of 
our readers. In certain instances I fear 
also that they have given a wrong im- 
pression, in that they may have indicated 
to the average sportsman that he could 
buy a telescope sight as he would buy any 
ordinary article and expect to get satis- 
faction from it. The subject is too ex- 
tensive and intricate to be adequately 
handled in a magazine article or even in 
a series of such articles and it is my 
purpose here only to set forth certain 
principles which will give the reader the 
basis he needs for that study of the sub- 
ject that is most necessary before he can 
select or use a telescope sighted rifle 
with any hope of success. 

I think it is very appropriate to liken 
a telescope sight and its mounting to an 
engineer's transit. You would not expect 
the layman to be able to use a transit suc- 

cessfully. You would not expect him to 
learn anything about the use of a transit 
from reading catalogues of transits. You 
would say that it would be necessary, at 
least, for a man to study several books 
on engineering and then to have some 
practical experience with this instrument 
before he could use it with even an ap- 
proximation of efficiency. Now it is ex- 
actly this way with the telescope sight. 
The average sportsman cannot expect to 
choose or use a telescope sight intelli- 
gently or effectively until he has studied 
several books on modern rifles, telescope 
sights, and modern rifle shooting, and 
until he has had considerable range ex- 
perience with a good telescope sighted 
rifle. 

I am going to set forth here certain prin- 
ciples for your edification, and the first 
of these is that a telescope sight will not 
make a good shot out of a poor one. In 
fact, it is exactly the other way, for this 
instrument is most decidedly one for the 
good shot only. It has been proved 
hundreds of thousands of times that it 
is very easy to educate and train any 
man with good physique into a good rifle 
shot in a very short time, and also, that 
nine out of ten men can so train them- 
selves if provided with the proper prac- 
tical instructions. We may therefore 
state that the poor shot is almost in- 
variably also an individual who knows 
(has studied) almost nothing whatever 
on rifles and rifle shooting. You cannot 
expect to learn anything about rifles and 
rifle shooting or telescope sights from 
catalogues on the subject, or even from 
an occasional little magazine article. As 
with the engineer's transit, you must go 
to certain practical and comprehensive 
books to get the necessary information 
to start right with your practical work 
with the instrument. 


, Voss how many of my readers 
realize that there are two distinct types 
of telescope sights: (1) the target and 
small gamé scopes, and (2) the big game 
hunting scopes, and that each is very 
poor indeed for the other use? 


A big 
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Telescope Sight 
Principles 
By Townsend Whelen 


game hunting scope is just as useless on 
a .22 caliber rifle as the latter is for big 
game hunting. A target and small game 
scope is entirely too slow, and too deli- 
cate, for big game hunting. Let that 
soak in for a little while. 

What advantages can you expect from 
a telescope sight? Well, in the first place, 
a telescope sight is of very small advan- 
tage for target shooting to those who 
have good eyesight. This may be a 
revelation to most of you who have 
thought that telescope sights were good 
for nothing but target shooting. The 
ordinary iron target sights appear in very 
distinct silhouette against black and 
white bullseye targets, there is little error 
of aim by those who have good eyesight, 
and the finest accuracy can be obtained 
with such sights. Witness the hundreds 
of possibles that are made each year in 
small bore rifle shooting on the 2-inch 
10-ring of the target at 100 yards, or the 
hundreds of possibles made at 600 or 1000 
yards in military rifle shooting, all with 
iron sighted rifles. 

It is in game shooting, that is, in shoot- 
ing at indistinct targets, that the tele- 
scope sight presents its greatest advan- 
tage. For example, you can just barely 
make out a woodchuck lying on the 
mound above its hole 150 yards off. Per- 
haps, if you have exceptional eyes, you 
can aim at the woodchuck as a whole 
with an iron sighted rifle. With a tele- 
scope sighted rifle you make the chuck 
out plainly, can even see it wink, and can 
aim precisely where you want to. No 
iron sighted rifle has an effective range 
of over about 100 yards for woodchucks. 
We have certain telescope sighted wood- 
chuck rifles that are absolutely certain 
on woodchucks to 250 yards, in the hands 
of a capable hunter-rifleman. 

Again, in the Western mountains you 
jump a mule deer. It bounds off into the 
edge of a woods and disappears com- 
pletely from view. With your field glasses 
however, you can see it standing just 
within the darkened, shady edge of the 
wood. Such a shot is impossible for an 
iron sighted rifle but easy for one with 
a proper telescope sight. So, too, is a 
mountain sheep standing 200 yards off on 
a shadowed mountain with the sun be- 
hind the mountain. 


CARIBOU is discerned in a moun- 

tain valley, quite far off. You try 
to aim at it with an iron sighted rifle. 
The bead of the front sight covers the 
whole body of the animal. You know you 
have to hold above the animal to hit it, 
but when you do so the bead hides the 
entire animal. You know that the vital 
area on a caribou is represented roughly 
by a 10-inch bullseye placed on and be- 
hind the shoulder. It is late in the day. 
You know that if you do not hit in that 
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vital part, you will not get that caribou. 


You cannot make this shot effectively 
with an iron sighted rifle. But now take 
the modern telescope sighted big game 
rifle. You aim at that caribou and you 
see it absolutely distinctly. You can even 
see if it has a good set of antlers, and 
if it is a male (both male and female 
caribou have antlers). You see every 
detail of the animal and, silhouetted 
against it, you see the flat-top post 
reticule of the scope. You know that the 
post subtends 5 inches at 100 yards. You 
also know that a big bull caribou meas- 
ures about 20 inches from withers to 
chest. The post, by comparison, covers 
about 20 inches on the caribou so you 
know it is approximately 400 yards. You 
also know that your .30-06 rifle, sighted 
for 200 yards, has a drop of bullet of 
22 inches at 400 yards. You put the sling 
on your arm, lie down or sit, hold 10 
inches over the caribou’s back, which you 
can see to do easily with the scope, ease 
the trigger off carefully, and the next 
second you hear the welcome thump of 
a big bullet hitting flesh and bone. 

The sole disadvantage of a telescope 
sight is that it 1s a delicate instrument 
that must be guarded with about the 
same care that you would bestow on a 
fine pair of binoculars. You may imagine 


that it is too slow to catch aim with, 
particularly aim on moving game. It is 
not too slow for this use, in fact, it is 


faster than any iron sights, provided 
you have selected the proper scope for 
such use, that it has been properly 
mounted on a suitable rifle, and that the 
rifle has a stock suitable for a telescope 
sight. 

Also, you may think that a telescope 
sight is useless in rain or snow. W rong 
again, for a quick wipe of the finger over 
the lens will give you perhaps a slightly 
blurred vision, nevertheless an entirely 
satisfactory aim. A telescope cannot be 
used when shooting straight toward the 
sun, with the sunlight streaming into the 
muzzle of the telescope and striking the 
object lens. But neither can iron sights 
be used when shooting straight toward 
the sun. 


AVING considered some of the ad- 

vantages of the scope, let us now 
turn to certain principles governin,: its 
application and use. 

A telescope sight cannot be used ef- 
fectively or satisfactorily either on a rifle 
which ejects its fired cases from the top 
of the receiver, or on a takedown rifle 
or automatic rifle larger than .22 caliber, 
or on a rifle having an old-fashioned 
oon with excessive drop at comb and 
ee 

To withstand successfully the recoil of 
a 9-pound rifle of a caliber heavier than 
30-06 the telescope and its mounting 


- would have to be so heavy that few 


sportsmen would care to use it. 

A telescope is absolutely useless with- 
out a proper mounting, and in many cases 
we must be prepared to pay more for 
the mounting than for the telescope. 

There is no such thing as a cheap tele- 
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ALWAYS A UNIFORM BARREL CONDITION 
THEREFORE 


FILMKOTE insures the same sight adjustment from the first to the last shot of an 
unlimited series. Peters FILMKOTE is a patented process of invisible lubrication, 
of the correct consistency and quantity to provide a prime barrel condition at all 
temperatures. Clean handling, improved functioning in all types of firearms, finer 
accuracy—these are the essential features of FILMKOTE .22’s. Lead alloy bullets, 
rustless priming, smokeless powder. Proof-tested for the past several years in the 

Peters Ballistic Institute laboratories. The greatest of all for- 

ward strides in the development of .22 rim-fire ammunition! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Dept. E-43, K1ncs MILs, O. 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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scope. No maker could long market a 
cheap telescope, as by its ineffectiveness 
it would utterly ruin his reputation. An 
efficient target and small game telescope 
sight and its mounting may be had for 
as low as $27.50, but the big game hunter 
must be prepared to pay at least three 
times as much for his outfit. 

There are certain scopes and mount- 
ings that are far better adapted to cer- 
tain rifles than to others. It is very easy 
to get a misfit in combining a certain 
scope, mount, and rifle so that high ef- 
ficiency cannot result. 

There are certain telescope sights that 
we know will stand the recoil of light 
30-06 rifles for an unlimited amount of 
time, because we know of dozens of 
cases where they have done so for thou- 
sands of rounds. These are the telescopes 
made by Lyman, Fecker, Belding & Mull, 
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Typical efficient telescope sights. 
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long range presents a very small mark. 
Also, a rifle is constantly changing in the 
place in which it centers its shots. There- 
fore, in order to hit the 4-inch 10-ring 
of the 200-yard target or a woodchuck at 
150 to 200 yards, it is absolutely necessary 
for the shooter to take sighting shots at 
a target, at least every few days, and ad- 
just his scope so that the rifle will hit 
precisely where he aims. The only mount- 
ings with which this can be done in 
reasonable time and with a reasonable 
expenditure of ammunition are the double 
micrometer mountings made by Lyman, 
Fecker, and Belding & Mull, and the 
double minute adjustable reticules on cer- 
tain of the old type Noske telescopes. The 
Lyman and Fecker double micrometer 
mountings are most ideal for this pur- 
pose, and are a perfect joy to the target 
and small game shooter. But they will 


Upper, target and small game telescope sight—a 


Lyman 5A scope with double micrometer mounting, placed on a Winchester Model 54 


rifle for the .22 Hornet cartridge. Lower, big game huntin 


telescope sight, a Zeiss 


Zielklein 2'%-power telescope sight with Griffin & Howe double lever mounting placed 


on a .270 Winchester Model 54 rifle. 


In each case the rifle has a Rowley cheek pad laced 


on the stock to raise the comb so that steady and accurate aim can be taken through 
the telescope 


Noske, Zeiss, Hensoldt, and Goerz. There 
may be others in this class but we Amer- 
ican riflemen do not know of them. That 
one such telescope stands such use proves 
nothing. But when 20 or more have stood 
1000 rounds or more of .30-06 cartridges, 
we begin to feel pretty certain of that 
instrument. 

There are certain telescope sight 
mountings that are known from long 
usage by riflemen to be accurate, reliable, 
and durable enough to stand firing of 
thousands of rounds when used with tele- 
scope sights that are not too heavy in 
weight. These are the Lyman, Fecker, 
Belding & Mull, Western, and Niedner 
mountings, and also the Griffin & Howe 
double lever mounting. There may be 
other mountings in this category but we 
American riflemen do not know of them. 


OW let us turn to the two classes of 

telescope sights and mountings: (1) 
the target and small game scopes and 
mountings, and (2) the big game hunting 
scopes and mountings. 

In considering target and small game 
scopes I hope you will appreciate the 
fact that accuracy is very essential. The 
10-ring of the target, or a crow, hawk, 
squirrel, prairie dog, or woodchuck, at 


not stand the inevitable hard knocks they 
would receive in big game hunting, and 
they and the telescopes adapted to them 
are too slow for the rapid shooting you 
often have to do in big game hunting, 
because the tube of the telescope slides 
forward through the mounting, when a 
shot is fired, and it has to be pulled back 
by hand to the firing position again be- 
fore another shot can be fired. 

Field of view, diameter of exit pupil, 
and length of eye relief determine the 
suitability of a telescope sight for snap 
shooting and rapid fire. The field of view 
must be large enough so that when the 
rifle is thrown to the shoulder and di- 
rected toward the game with some degree 
of skill, the game will surely be included 
within the field of view, and one will not 
have to poke around to get the game into 
the field. The exit pupil (pencil of light 
coming through the scope) must be large 
enough so that when one cuddles his 
cheek to the comb of the stock he will 
surely see through the telescope and see 
the whole field of view, without having 
to raise, lower, or move his eye sideways. 
The eye relief must be sufficiently long so 
that one will see the full field of view 
when shooting standing, sitting, or prone, 
or when shooting up or down hill. No 


part of this eye relief should be so short 
that the eyepiece of the scope will be so 
close to the eye that the latter may be 
injured by the eyepiece recoiling into it. 


OW the Lyman, the Fecker target, 

and the Belding & Mull target tele- 
scopes are perfectly satisfactory for tar- 
get and small game shooting, when one is 
never greatly hurried, but their dimen- 
sions in respect to the above three details 
are so small that they are not satisfactory 
for snap shooting or for rapid fire—that 
is, not for big game hunting. 

The Fecker Hunting, the Belding & 
Mull Marksman and Hunter, the Noske 
2% power, the Zeiss 24% and 4 power, and 
the Hensoldt 2%, 3, and 4-power tele- 
scopes have extremely wide field of view, 
large exit pupils, and long eye relief, and 
are suitable for snap shooting, rapid fire, 
and big game hunting, when properly 
mounted. 

Certain of these big game hunting 
scopes—the Belding & Mull Hunter, the 
Noske, Zeiss, and Hensoldt—-require rigid 
mountings, that is, mountings in which 
the telescope tube does not slide forward 
when the rifle is fired. This is the only 
type of mounting that is suitable for 
rapid fire, that is, big game shooting. But 
no one has yet devised a marketable rigid 
mounting with accurate, reliable, and 
ready adjustments. It can be done, yes, 
at a cost of possibly $500.00 and with a 
weight of three or four pounds. Nor has 
anyone except Mr. Noske incorporated in 
their scopes a reticule dial adjustment 
that is absolutely reliable and this adjust- 
ment is now no longer made because of 
patent difficulties. Thus the big game 
hunting scopes with rigid mountings are 
not readily and accurately adjustable. 
They have arrangements by which they 
can be zeroed by trial and error methods. 
It takes anywhere from an hour to three 
days of shooting and adjusting on the 
range to get them set correctly for one 
ammunition and one range, and it takes 
an equal length of time to make a small 
change in their adjustment. We have 
seen that a rifle is constantly changing in 
its shooting. So does a man change in 
the way he does his holding and aiming. 
A scope set absolutely correct on one day 
may be as much as 3 inches off at 100 
yards (seldom more for modern rifles) 
on some other day. Such an error is of 
relatively little moment in big game hunt- 
ing, due to the size of the target, but it 
will cause a miss almost every shot, on 
a woodchuck at 100 yards or a squirrel 
at 40 yards. A target and small game 
scope with micrometer sliding mountings 
can be corrected with absolute accuracy 
in about 5 minutes with an expenditure 
of about three rounds of ammunition and 
the shooter can easily do this before he 
starts in with his record string on the 
target or before he starts out in the 
morning for his small game shooting. But 
it will take one up to nine hours, per- 
haps, and possibly 15 to 100 rounds to 
make such a small correction with a 
rigidly mounted big scope. Therefore it 
is not suitable for small game shooting, but 
its slight variable error is of little mo- 
ment in big game hunting. 


HE well informed hunter-rifleman 
does not adjust his scope for distance 
while hunting. He sets it for one eleva- 
tion and then makes allowances by hold- 
ing over for distances where the bullet 


‘ will be dropping. He verifies this setting 


by shooting at a target almost every 
morning, when small game shooting, and 
every week or so when big game shoot- 
ing. 

If he is using a .22 Hornet rifle for 
small game shooting, he sets his telescope 
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so that his shots strike 1 inch above the 
point of aim at 100 yards. Then, at other 
ranges, his rifle shoots as follows, and he 
makes allowances in aiming accordingly. 

At 25 yards, bullet strikes point of aim. 

At 50 yards, bullet strikes .85 inch above 
point of aim. 

At 75 yards, bullet strikes 1.00 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 100 yards, bullet strikes 1.00 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 125 yards, bullet strikes .60 inch 
above point of aim. 

At 150 yards, bullet strikes .45 inch be- 
low point of aim. 

At 175 yards, bullet strikes 2.65 inch 
below point of aim. 

At 200 yards, bullet strikes 7.10 inch be- 
low point of aim. 

If he is using a .30-06 rifle and a 
cartridge giving about M.V. 2700 foot- 
seconds he sets his scope correctly to hit 
the point of aim at 200 yards, and at 
other ranges the rifle will hit about as 
follows : 

At 100 yards bullet hits 2% inches 
above point of aim. 

At 300 yards bullet hits 9 inches below 
point of aim. 

At 400 yards bullet hits 22 inches below 
point of aim. 

You will notice now how necessary it 
is that the user of a telescope sight be a 
good shot. He must adjust his scope 
himself. No one can adjust it for him. 
Others do not aim or hold as he does and 
the rifle will not shoot for them as it 
will for him. They may get the rifle cor- 
rect for you within 5 inches at 100 yards, 
but that is not what you buy a telescope 
sight for—to shoot within about 5 inches 
of where you aim. 

This is all that I can tell you about 
telescope sights in a magazine article. It 
is all that anyone ought to tell you. There 
are a great many other things you must 
know about scopes. You must know the 
scope and mounting that are best for 
your particular rifle. I could not tell that 
story and the reasons for it in a dozen 
articles of this size. You must know 
whether your rifle is worthy of a telescope 
sight or not. If I wrote on that subject 
it would lead to endless discussion. You 
must know how to care for a telescope— 
that alone would require an article all by 
itself. You must know how to adjust 
your telescope and mounting, and to tell 
that for all makes of scopes would take 
about three articles. If you are not a 
good shot you need practical instructions 
in shooting, and that takes a whole book. 


HERE then, can you get all this 
information? It seems a hopeless 
task, but it is not. Two books, and only 
two, have been written which cover all 
these subjects completely.* The first of 
these books, “The Book of the Springfield,” 
covers the rifle and the sights. Now don’t 
imagine that this book deals only with the 
Springfield rifle. Quite the contrary. It 
covers most comrlciely all rifles that are 
worthy of a telescope sight ,and all rifles 
that are worthy of use by a trained rifle- 
man. The second book is “Military and 
Sporting Rifle Shooting.” It covers shoot- 
ing only with the rifles and sights described 
in the first book. Both books are essential, 
each being the complement of the other. 
Need I remind you that I did not write 
this article to sell these books. But I do 
feel that no one can have much suctess 
with telescope sights, nor have any com- 
prehension of modern rifles and modern 
rifle shooting, who has not learned almost 
all of the practical information contained 
in these two works. 


*These books may be had from the Outdoor Life 
Book Shop, price $4.50 for the first book, and 
$4.00 for the second, postpaid. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE POLICE 
REVOLVER TEAM. All Team 
Members use the Colt 


State Trooper Shooting Master 


HERE is what Sergeant 
Joseph C. Crescio, 
Massachusetts State Po- 
lice, says about the 
“Shooting Master.”’ 

“I like the smooth ac- 
tion of the Shooting Mas- 
ter and particularly the 
minimum amount of re- 
coll which is helpful in 
the time and rapid fire 
stages.”’ 





Sergeant 
Joseph C. Crescio 


HE same super-smooth action, supreme 

accuracy and perfect balance that 
helped Sergeant Crescio win a National 
Championship will add important points to 
your target scores. 

Results repeatedly prove the Shooting 
Master the finest and most accurate target 
revolver made. This super target arm rep- 
resents the ultimate in Colt skill . . . the 
last word in a target revolver. 

If you want to make higher scores, try 
the new Colt Shooting Master. Built on 
the .45 Caliber frame . . . Velvet-smooth, 
hand-finished target action—super-pre- 
cisioned, tapered barrel—adjustable, non- 
reflecting target sights—Bead or Patridge. 
The coupon below will bring full details. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length of Barrel: 6 inches. 
Length ores: 11% inches. 
Weight: 44 ounces. Sights: 
Adjustable Bead or Patridge. 
sand biasted. Trigger and 
HammerSpurchecked. Stocks: 
Selected Checked Walnut, 
round or square type. Front 
and back straps deeply 
checked. Top and back of 
frame stippled. 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


. 
| Please send me circular containing full informa 








tion about it “Shooting Re- , 
volver. Os | 
1 NAME oorccccscccsccrecesesevesssessseces ' struction Chart 
1 Street , sent FREE to any 
9b 0:006605'604000 6654000060ESSSESS0 068 ; Revolver Club, on 
D Give dd o.86000065.00 5000008 State ........ ‘ receipt of request signed by Presi- 
ces ecahnameatneenmhanAmken ed dent or Sec’y. Address Dept. OL-3. 
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In the course of each month I get many 
letters asking for information on tele- 
scope sights. The above is all I can tell 
you on telescope sights either in an ar- 
ticle or a letter, unless you have studied 
the above books or unless you are a fully 
trained rifleman. In that case, I think 
that I can usually solve your particular 
troubles as I have had 35 years of con- 
tinuous experience with telescope sighted 
rifles. I bought my first telescope sight 
in the fall of 1898, and there has been no 
year since then that I have not fired at 
least 1000 rounds from telescope sighted 
rifles and hunted with them also, The 
advantages of the telescope sight are such 
that for the past 10 years I have used 
them in all my shooting. But please let 
me remind you again that they are in- 
struments for the well informed rifle shot. 
It has been my constant endeavor to make 
all my readers into well-informed, nail- 
driving riflemen. 


Loads That Will Not Ricochet 


DITOR Outdoor Life: I just finished 
reading in the February issue of 
your magazine a most interesting account 
of shooting pests by R. M. Blackman. 
Mr. Blackman sure knows his crows and 
othér pests, but he made one error that 
he is going to get called for—that is if 
you will allow me to do the calling. The 
following statement is what I object to, 
“Unquestionably a high-powered or semi- 
high-powered rifle is best for chucks, but 
there are many places where such arms 
cannot be used with safety. . ... In 
settled districts, I greatly prefer a .22 
caliber rifle for this kind of shooting— 
using long rifle hollow-point bullets. It 
takes a little better shooting but it is the 
safest, and with a little care, effective.” 
Now I insist that the .30-06 with a 
110-grain high-speed load, or a .250-3000 
with 87-grain expanding bullets, and 
other similar loads, are the safest loads 
any hunter can use for shooting wood- 
chucks in a thickly settled country, or 
any country. These loads will not ricochet 
a bullet that strikes the ground within 
any reasonable woodchuck ranges,’and a 
ricochet bullet is about the only danger 
any careful hunter has to contend with. 
Of course there are many hand loads that 
are as safe as those named above—any 
easily expanded bullet at a velocity of 
2,700 foot-seconds or more, such as the 
110-grain .30-30 bullet loaded to around 
3000 foot-seconds in the .30-06, .30-40 
Krag, or 300 Savage. The Western 150- 
grain .30-30 bullet loaded to 2,800 foot- 
seconds in the .30-06, or to 2,700 foot- 
seconds in either the Krag or .300 Savage. 
The 60-grain .25-20 Hi-Speed bullet load- 
ed to 2,700 foot-seconds or more in such 
rifles as .25-35, .25 Remington, .250-3000, etc. 
The new .22 Hornet ammunition with 
a 46-grain open-point bullet at over 2.600 
foot-seconds should be fine, but as yet I 
have not used this load. The older load 
with only 2,350 or 2,400 foot-seconds ve- 
locity would give an occasional ricochet. 
Any of the low-power loads are more 
dangerous to use. The .22 rim-fire is es- 
pecially dangerous because it is so small 
and makes so little noise that few men 
using it have the respect they should for 
it. It is dangerous within a mile when 
fired into the air at an angle of around 
30 degrees, and the danger zone for 
ricochet bullets is well over one-half mile. 
Every bullet will ricochet if it has half 
a chance. 


HILE hunting chucks last summer 
with my friend Chas. F. Miller, we 
were shooting against a side hill in 
northern Tioga County close to the New 
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I was shooting a .270 
Winchester, while Miller was using a 


York state line. 


single shot .22 Hornet. We had killed a 
few chucks when the farmer owning the 
land drove out of his yard and down our 
way. He pulled up alongside, and I ex- 
pected a curt command to “cease firing,” 
but it was quite the reverse. He was glad 
to have us shoot the chucks and told us 
where we could find more. Then he told 
us that the year before some fellows had 
stopped in this same place and fired a 
few shots at chucks with a .22 rim-fire 
rifle. That night one of his best cows 
could not get to the barn. Later she died. 
He opened her up and found a .22 rim-fire 
bullet. He said that he much preferred 
that hunters use high-power rifles while 
hunting around his place. He further 
stated that he had experimented a little 
with his own .30-30 and high-speed loads 
and that he was satisfied that they were 
much safer than any low-power rifle. 

My advice is to use a light high-speed 
bullet for hunting chucks in a settled 
country, but if you do use a .22 rim-fire 
or reduced loads in a high-power rifle be 
extra careful where you shoot—generally 
it is the ricochet bullet that does the 
harm. 
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Byron E. Cottrell and buck killed a 
300 yards with .270 Winchester 


In the old days the more powerful the 
rifle the more dangerous it was. Then 
the large rifles shot heavy bullets at slow 
velocity and they would ricochet from 
almost any object. The modern high- 
power rifle drives its bullet so fast that 
it will not stand impact with any hard 
substance and stay intact, and therefore 
they seldom ricochet. The average per- 
son who is not familiar with them can 
be excused easily for thinking that high- 
power rifles are the most dangerous to 
use in a farming country; it is only natur- 
al to think so, until one finds out the 
facts. All riflemen should give these facts 
all the publicity possible. Some states 
now have laws prohibiting the use of 
rifles—we want no more such laws. 


OW let’s turn for a minute to deer 

rifles. In Pennsylvania, where I live 
and hunt, there is no question but what 
the modern rifle such as a bolt action 
30-06 or .270 Winchester is far superior 
to the .30-30 and similar rifles—that is in 
the hands of a man who knows how to 
shoot. These modern rifles have more 


power, and no more than is needed for 
Also 


a lot of Pennsylvania deer, either. 





Noske 2\4-power Fieldscope on Remington Model 


they have an accurate range twice as 
great as the .30-30 class of rifles. I say 
“30-30 class” meaning all rifles of about 
the power of the .30-30 such as 32 Win. 
Special, .303 Savage, etc. The statement 
most often made against the .30-06 as a 
deer rifle is that it spoils so much meat. 
I have seen dozens of deer killed with 
.270 and .30-06 rifles, and helped dress 
them out. I have talked with all the 
best hunters in this section—and by the 
way, practically all of these hunters use 
a .270, 30-06, or a Krag—and neither 
myself or any of them ever has seen 
(with just qne exception) as much as five 
pounds of meat spoiled by one of these 
rifles, not taking into consideration the 
liver. On the other hand I have known 
of a great many nice bucks being entirely 
spoiled with a .30-30 because they got 
away wounded and died where the hunter 
could not find them. Of course this hap- 
pens occasionally with any caliber rifle, 
but it happens less often when a .30-06 
is used than it does with the .30-30. 

Then we hear a_ lot about deer being 
shot in the brush at short range and that 
the deer hunter has no use for a long 
range rifle. This is true in some deer 
country that is flat or nearly flat, but in 
a large part of Pennsylvania it is not 
true. The rough mountainous Pennsyl- 
vania deer country offers the finest 
chances for long range shooting, from 
100 yards up to as far as you like. 


I WAS just talking (since I started writ- 
ing this letter) with one of the best 
hunters and guides in the state. I asked 
hint at what range he generally killed 
his deer. He thought a minute and then 
answered, “Oh, anywhere from 60 to 80 
rods.” Later he said that fully four out 
of every five deer he killed were killed 
beyond 200 yards. Altogether, my own 
party killed this last season, six bucks. 
Three were killed under 50 yards, one at 
125, one at 300, and one at 450 yards. 
All distances estimated, but we tried to 
be absolutely fair in the estimates. 

One group of hunters who have a camp 
in the southern part of Potter County 
told me that in the past 10 years they 
have killed 50 deer, and that only two of 
this 50 were killed under 200 yards! 
These men do all their hunting across 
hollows. They use .30-06 rifles and good 
binoculars. When they drive one side 
hill the watchers are all stationed across 
on the other side where they can see the 
entire hillside that is being driven. 

The .30-30 is a good rifle, and it will 
kill plenty of deer if it is held right, and 
if any hunter prefers to use it, it is all 
right with me, but he should not condemn 
the more powerful rifles, or the men who 
use them. 

Penn. 


NewA&A Goods 


Noske Fieldscope and Mounting 
R NOSKE of San Carlos, Calif., was the 
- 


first American manufacturer to construct a 
big game hunting telescope sight having the very 
desirable wide angle of view and large exit pupil. 
He was also the first to construct a side bracket 


Byron E. Corrre tt. 
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30-S rifle 
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type of mounting a telescope on a rifle. Recently 
Mr. Noske has considerably improved both his 
telescopes and his mountings and they now present 
important advantages. 

Unlike other telescope sights, the Noske tele- 
scopes have a very long eye relief of 6 inches, as 
compared with 2% to 3 inches for other scopes. 
This makes them particularly adaptable to bolt 
action rifles as the scope can be mounted so that 
the eyepiece is just forward of the bolt handle. 
Thus there is no interference whatever between 
the scope tube and the bait handle or safety, and 
the scope can be mounted as low down as desired, 
all of which is a very great advantage, partic- 
ularly on the Springfield, Mauser, and Winchester 
bolt action rifles. On the Remington Model 30-S 
rifle any telescope sight can of course be mounted 
low down without bolt or safety interference. 

There has been considerable criticism of the 
older types of Noske mountings, but the new No. 
2 and 4 mountings are now correct in design and 
principle, and should prove entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Noske makes two types of 2%4-power tele- 
scopes. The No. 1 has reticule adjustment for 
both elevation and windage, and it should always 
be used with the No. 2 mounting. The No. 2 
telescope has elevation adjustment only in the 
reticule, and must be used with the No. 4 mount- 
ing, which has reliable windage adjustment. Both 
telescopes are water and dust proof, have fiat- 
top post reticule (which is best for hunting) and 
their reticule dials are provided with arrows to 
show which way to move them, and with V-shaped 
teeth, a movement of one tooth making a change 
of one minute or one inch per 100 yards. A 
circular which explains the scopes and mounts 
in detail can be had from Mr. Noske at the above 
address. 

I had the pleasure recently of giving this tele- 
scope mounted on a 7 mm. Remington Mode! 
30-S rifle a short trial. Both telescope and rifle 
performed splendidly in every way. We shot the 
trifle with both the 139 and 175-grain Remington 
ammunition and the accuracy with both was fine. 
The scope mounted low down permits hard and 
steady holding, and quick steadying down of the 
rifle after operation in rapid fire. Aim can be 
caught very rapidly so that the scope is suitable 
for both snap shooting and shooting at running 
game. The ease of operation of the famous 
Remington rifle has lately been improved by 
adding a rib or flange to the bolt, running as a 
guide in a slot in the bridge, and effectually 
preventing the bolt from wedging in the slide way 
of the receiver.—T. W. 


Ritleéristol ueries 


answered 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write rate letter on 
(1) Rifles oan Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable tis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; t catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Cartridges for the .300 Savage 

Editor: —Am the proud possessor of a .300 Sav- 
age 99 R. S. and a great devotee of all kinds of 
hunting. When I go out for an afternoon ses- 
sion of shooting (not hunting) at targets, etc., 
it becomes quite an expense at $0.09 per shot 
with my rifle. 

As I like to tinker and experiment I want to 
load my own, not only from the economical stand- 
point but for pleasure as well. I realize that you 
will probably refer me to Lyman’s “Ideal Hand- 
book” but have already been there and am not 
yet satisfied. 

I have heard that upon firing a full-charge shell 
of the .250-3000 or .300 variety the case is some- 
what elongated due to the abrupt neck of these 
cartridges. Also that due to this elongation the 
shells cannot be reloaded successfully with full 
charges. Is this so? Also what would be the ap- 
proximate cost for loading tool and equipment for 
the .300? I know that the Ideal tool No. 10 retails 
for $6.50, but what else is necessary besides pow- 
der and primers and bullets?—W. R. G., Ohio. 

er:—I note what you ask relative to re- 
loading for the .300 Savage M 99 R. S. rifle. 

When a factory full-charged cartridge has been 
fired in this rifle, it is impractical to reload the 
fired case because in this rifle the firing of a full 
charge stretches the case lengthwise so that, if 
it be reloaded with any charge, reduced or full, it 
cannot then be inserted in the chamber and the 
bolt closed without such a hard tug on the finger 
lever as would be prohibitive—the reload cartridge 
is too long. 
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“Let’s See You Shoot It” 


They “put the dynamiter 
on the spot” with the new 


WINCHESTER 


Model 42 
.410-Bore Shotgun 
































J. L. “'Don’’ Morrison, West Holl wood, Calif., 











1933 Southern California Skeet Champion... 
placed with Hathaway on the 1933 Al -American 
Skeet Team. 
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Harry Hathaway, of Dighton, Mass., 1933 ze ~. ae ps Mel Morgan, 1933- 
Eastern States Skeet Champion... 1933 Any G ham- 1934 Waltonian 
World’s Record .410-Bore Long Run holder. pion of F. toride, Team Captain. 


134 Straight at SKEET 
was his answer... 


New Model 42 Winches- 
ter .410-Bore Skeet Gun 
with raised matted rib 
barrel. 






High Scores 
With This SKEET GUN 


A‘ the Massachusetts State Individual Skeet Champion- 






ships on August 12 last, after the competitions Harry 

Hathaway, of Dighton, 1932 Great Eastern Champion, 
still felt like doing some shooting. Friends decided the dur- 
able dynamiter (that is his business) ought to demonstrate a 
Winchester .410-Bore Skeet Gun—the first he had ever seen. 
He hung up the remarkable new World’s Record score of 
134 straight! 


Since then many champion skeet shooters have found the 
Winchester Model 42 worthy of their interest. 


Al. G. Ormsbee, of New Haven, shot a 49 x 50 with it in 
winning the 1933 Connecticut .410-Bore Skeet Champion- 
ship. On the West Coast very high scores (96 x 100, 50 x 50, 
Rp coated and so on) have been made by Mel Morgan, captain of the 
Mase winner of foo i93) aie. 1933 National Telegraphic Championship Team, the Wal- 
bore skeet championships, mem- tonians, of Los Angeles; J. P. Cuenin, of the Pacific Rod 
alll PA Ay 933 Alamerican | & Gun Club Team, runners-up in the National Telegraphic; 
Repeater Super Speed Shells in J. L. “Don” Morrison, 1933 Southern California Cham- 





Winchester Stayniess 
Super Speed Shells 





winning his .410-bore champion- . doth I T.E. Pri £ Miemi ch 
hips. Al. G. Ormsbee, Con- pion, and others. In January, . E. Price, of Miami, mat ed 
aauliod chamgien, ana on his Model 42 Skeet Gun against all comers and took the 


pwr Rageomey Ty Ay ny Bey Florida State Any Gauge Championship, with 92 x 100. 


ego, ells with %-or. shot | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
, » NEW HAVEN CONN.., U. S. A. 
\-—-——————— Get These Books FREE—————— 


WINCHESTER may a ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C 
New Haven, Conn., 

Send me (] (check here your 60 pag e dig me cones 
Send me [| (check here) your new Skeet 
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This is because the breech block is locked at 
its rear end instead of its head, and when fired 
the whole breech action has enough spring to it 
to cause the bolt head to spring back a little and 
the case lengthens. We can, with hand reloading 
teols, resize a case that expands in diameter, but 
we cannot resize one that expands lengthw 

There is, however, one type of reloading that 
can be done with this rifle, and that will permit 
you to shoot it very economically in target prac- 
tice or for small game shooting. It is only full, 
high power charges that expand the cases length- 
wise. Reduced loads do not thus lengthen them. 
Thus you can purchase new-primed or unprimed 
empty cartridge cases of Savage, Remington, or 
Western make, and using proper primers you can 
reload these cases almost indefinitely (15 to 40 
times) using reduced loads only. So long as you 
use reduced loads only you are all right, but if 
you fire a full charge in one of these cases of 
course you lengthen it and then you cannot use 
that case again. 

If you buy these empty cases unprimed, you 
should prime them only with the Remington non- 
corrosive, non-mercuric Primer No. 39. If, how- 
ever, you buy these cases primed, you should 
punch out the primer that is in them without fir- 
ing it, and should reprime with the above primer 
only. This is because the primers regularly placed 
in these primed cases are non-corrosive mercuric 
primers, and the mercury in the primer renders 
the case brittle the instant it is fired, and these 
brittle cases will stand reloading only about two 
to eight times before they crack. 

The correct diameter of jacketed bullets for 
use in your rifle is .308-inch to .3087-inch, and the 
correct diameter for plain lead or gas check bul- 
lets is .31l-inch. The empty cases as they come 
from the factory are correct for seating jacketed 
bullets in them. If you desire to seat lead or 
gas check bullets in these new cases, the necks 
should be expanded with a .31ll-inch expanding 
plug. After the cases have been fired, the necks 
should be resized in the resizing die before reload- 





Write to Us About 
GOFORT 


The .22 Game for All Shooters 





ing them, and if you are going to load lead or gas 
check bullets, after resizing, the necks should be 
expanded with the .311-inch plug. 

If you are not going to mould your own bul- 
lets, then the only tools you need for successful 
reloading are the following, but you need all of 
them: 

One Ideal No. 10 Reloading Tool .300 Savage, 
with resizing die to resize case necks suitable for 
jacketed bullets. One expanding plug .311-inch, 
and one double adjustable chamber. This punches 
out old primer, resizes neck of case, expands neck 
of case if necessary, reprimes and seats the bullet 
in the cartridge after the case has been filled 
with powder. One Ideal Powder Measure No. 5. 
Powder scales are not absolutely necessary where 
one is reloading reduced loads only. 

The moulding of one’s own bullets is economical 
only when one fires and reloads several thousand 
or more rounds per year. Ordinarily lead or gas 
check bullets already moulded, lubricated, and 
sized can be purchased very cheaply from Lyman, 
and jacketed bullets can be purchased through 
sporting goods stores from the ammunition com- 
panies, 

Two very good reduced loads are as follows: 

Regular 150-grain .300 Savage  soft-point 
jacketed bullet and 16 grains Du Pont No. 80 
powder. 

Ideal Bullet No. 308241—125 grains, cast of 
Ideal Alloy or 1 part tin to 10 parts of lead, lubri- 
cated and sized to .3ll-inch, with powder charge 
of 10 grains Du Pont No. 80 powder. The first 
load is good to 200 yards at least. The last load 
is a 100-yard load. Both loads will require a 
higher elevation of the rear sight than does the 
factory load, and probably a small change in wind- 
age also. 

For other details, see the “Ideal Handbook.”— 
—T. W 

Origin of Rifling 

Editor:—Can you tell me when rifling was first 
used in firearms?—M, G. C., Calif. 

Answer:—lIt is clear that the invention dates 
from the early days of the sixteenth century, and 
from the school of armorers in Nuremburg; but 
the authentic details of its origin are lacking. The 
knowledge that spinning a projectile adds to its 
steadiness in flight belongs to primitive times. 
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conducted 


Capt.Chas.Askins 








Williams Challenges Askins on Boring 
By C. G. Williams 


in the North, a range of approximately 30 


WANT to discourse a little on a sub- 

ject the mechanical aspects of which 

have not changed within the last 40 
years at least. 

In his article on shotgun boring in the 
January issue of Outpoor Lire, Capt. As- 
kins, as usual, gives us a few facts but no 
figures and no theory and then he cries 
loudly for assistance. 

I am going to attempt his rescue by this 
article, after which readers of OvutTpoor 
Lire may not hear from me for another 10 
years. Capt. Askins makes some state- 
ments that are wholly true, and though he 
notes conditions, he continues to think as 
they did back in the Dark Ages. 

It is true that few shotguns with barrels 
bored other than full choke will give regu- 
lar patterns and the further one digresses 
from the regular full choke boring, the 
more irregular becomes the pattern, until 
with cylinder bored guns we get the acme 
of irregularity—with some types of am- 
munition. 

Askins next states that English gun 
makers “claim” to be able to get regular 
patterns with other than full choked bar- 
rels and professes to be skeptical of the re- 
sult. It is my belief that if he were to get 
one of the best makes of English guns with 
barrels bored for modified choke, half 
choke, quarter choke and cylinder boring, 
and if he were to get a supply of English 
ammunition to shoot in those guns, he 
would find that the English are correct in 
their statements. If he would then obtain 
Super-X shells or any of the American 
heavily loaded shells and shoot them in the 
same guns, he would find that his patterns 
had “gang aft agley” and that irregularity 
was profusely illustrated. 

Though we are agreeing on some sub- 
jects, Capt. Askins and I just cannot agree 
on the subject of barrel boring on guns, 
and I not only think but know that Capt. 
Askins is “all wet” in his contentions that 
any and all shooters should use that make- 
shift of a gun which he classes as standard 
—namely, full choke and half choke, modi- 
fied choke and half choke or half choke or 
quarter choke and cylinder bore. I claim, 
and experiments prove my claim, that any 
and all guns should have the barrels bored 
alike, i.e., both full choke, etc., down to both 
cylinder bored and that we vary the boring 
for the game and the range. 

Here in America we cannot get the va- 
ried array of loads nor the type of loads 
that will allow us to use a full choked gun 
on all game at all ranges. Hence, Capt. 
Askins and a few contemporaneous writers, 
as well as makers of double guns (and in 
this article we will consider double guns 
only) have evolved that “bastard” gun 
which is neither a duck gun nor a quail 
gun, but a combination of both, and have 
asked us to consider it as the great and 
only gun for all purposes. In the main, 
we cannot shoot ducks with success with 
the modified choke barrel nor quail with 
the full choked barrel. 


by HIS questioning the results to be 
achieved with the English gun, Capt. 
Askins does not seem to consider their type 
of shooting nor manner of loading the 
shells they use. Their shooting corresponds 
with our quail or pheasant shooting here 


yards or let us say 25 to 30 yards. This 
range does not require the Super-X type 
of shell, so they have evolved a shell that 
fits the shooting requirements. It is loaded 
with 1 ounce of shot and has a velocity 
of about 700 foot-seconds. If they were 
shooting in Georgia or Louisiana or any of 
the Southern states where brush shooting 
predominates, they would use about 1 ounce 
of shot with a velocity of about 500 foot- 
seconds in a cylinder bored gun, for there 
quail will rise at from 10 to 20 yards and 
drop at any point from 15 to 25 yards. 
And here our full choked guns with 1% 
ounces of shot and 1100 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity for the 12 gauge will give us hash for 
results. Again, in the Dakotas or in Mon- 
tana where prairie chickens flush at 40 yards 
and sail to 80 or 90 yards or even farther, 
where pheasants and sage hens rise at 45 to 
50 yards and keep going until out of sight, 
the English load would get us _no where. 

On my last shooting trip in the South I 
shot quail in the brush in Arkansas with 
hand-loaded shells. I used 1% ounces or 
1% ounces of shot, No. 9 or 10 with a 
charge of 2 drams of powder in a 20 gauge 
full choked gun, both barrels full choke. 
This load gave but 500 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity. I was shooting at 15 to 25 yards and 
got my game. When I went on down into 
Louisiana, my hand-loaded shells were ex- 
tinct—like the dodo—so I borrowed an old 
Joe Manton double muzzle-loader, 14 gauge 
shotgun. I used 24% drams of powder and 
1% or 1% ounces of shot, No. 10. With 
the same type of shooting, I got my birds, 
single or right and left. It was simply 
slaughter. This load gave, I estimated, 
slightly less than 500 foot-seconds velocity. 
Had I used but 1 ounce of shot, the velocity 
would have been approximately 700 foot- 
seconds on the low side. With 20 gauge 
— 1 ounce of shot, I had feathers 
only. 

These light loads in our modern breech- 
loaders give the finest patterns one could 
ask to see, that is in either full choke, 
modified choke or in cylinder bore. The 
heavy loads gave excellent results in full 
choked guns but very irregular patchy re- 
sults with other types of boring. 

To further illustrate and to show why 
this is true, I must refer to a letter that 
I wrote to Capt. Askins in 1921, to an- 
other batch of letters back in 1923 and 
again in 1925, wherein I repeatedly told him 
that all of the shot in a charge were mu- 
tilated to a greater or lesser extent. I 
told him then that our modern loads (of 
that date) drove the shot charge slap bang 
into the cone where it was constricted and 
the outermost pellets retarded by friction 
against the barrel. The center of the load 
drove ahead somewhat and the sides of the 
outermost shot where they touched the 
barrel, were scoured off or worn off or 
eroded off as the charge was forced up 
into the barrel. 

In the main part of the barrel, where 
one diameter predominates and there is no 
pressure on the shot as the paper wad has 
taken a permanent cup-like set or shape, 
the shot charge is somewhat free to string 
out as it is pushed along by the expanding 
powder gases. In the full choked barrel 
these shot are again gathered up, bunched 





, 


up and while further mutilated by the con- 
striction of the choke this causes them to 
emerge from the barrel in such a condition 
that they seem to and do fly fairly true 
for 50 to 60 yards and there is no tendency 
to form irregular or patchy patterns. 


he the various methods of boring from 
modified choke to cylinder bore, this 
bunching occurs to a much less degree, 
diminishing to no bunching at all in the 
cylinder bore, hence the shot charge is 
somewhat free to travel as it may and to 
be affected by the powder blast, which will 
cause an irregular dispersion of the shot 
in flight. Photographs of shot in flight, 
as it first issues from the gun and at inter- 
vals of from two to five yards up to a range 
of 50 yards, show these things to be true, 
but there is no welding together of the shot 
in the barrel. They are close packed, but 
not welded. 

In the light charge that the English use 
the shot is not so greatly mutilated, as it 
is not driven along so fast. The shot 
column is not so long and therefore it is 
more free to move in the barrel. It is given 
its initial velocity quickly and from that 
yoint the push is gradual. The shot are 
not hurried. As they are not mutilated to 
so great an extent they will not fly so 
erratically but will stay more _ evenly 
bunched even in the cylinder bored gun, 
also as the pressure in the barrel is not 
so great, the powder gases as they issue 
from the barrel will not affect the shot 
greatly, and we get even patterns. 





The Senate Grazing Hearing 


The fuller report we expected to present in this 
issue will appear in our next issue. n’t miss 
this array of opinions on sheep grazing on 
National Forests and public domain that were 
brought out at the important hearing in 
Washington last January 





Mutilation makes for fliers, for irregu- 
larity of pattern, and in the various bor- 
ings other than choke bore, without that 
final gathering together of the shot and that 
final push of the built-up pressure of the 
powder gases that our progressive powders 
give, we find a great tendency for our pat- 
terns to open up and to show greater irreg- 
ularity as the opening up of the muzzle bore 
increases down to the cylinder bore. 

With two types of barrel boring we get 
two types of shooting from our double 
guns and no man can do his best with such 
a gun and with the evolved patterns. If 
we in America would be content to see 
birds fly away, would be content to use 
those slow-moving shot that English shoot- 
ing has developed, then our patterns would 
show less irregularity from the opening 
up of the barrel. 

I for one am not so content. I want a 
load that will give the longest killing range 
possible. I am crying more shot, more 
velocity, better powders, because when duck 
hunting I want to get a few. Again, when 
shooting I want the same type of pattern 
so I may know there is not a bunch of 
holes in the flying shot charge where ducks 
or quail or other game may fly or run 
through without having feathers or fur 
touched. I want my shot charge to string 
out to the least possible extent at the long 
ranges, and it is only our heavy loaded 
shells with their heavy shot charge driven 
by our progressive powders that will give 
us these conditions. 

Finally I want to point out that the con- 
ventional pattern that Capt. Askins refers 
to is not the pattern that the game meets. 
The head-on pattern gives the results of 
the final gathering of the shot on the target 
and the pattern that the strung-out charge 
makes when flying through the air is yet 
another matter, but I will let Capt. Askins 
attend to that. 
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400 Yds. Woodchuck Accuracy 





GET What You See with this 


GRIFFIN & HOWE .25 Roberts Rifle 


Also get not only remarkable extra-long range effectiveness at small game and varmints—but, 

Shoots new standard Remington 28 
Action either Springfield (obtained through your N.R.A. member- 
G. & H. .25 Roberts barrel. 


with maximum load, a highly capable deer rifle. 
Roberts ammunition. 
ship), Mauser, Winchester 54 or Remington 308. 
magazine. 


Write for information and prices. 
repair work. 








I Lyman No. 48 receiver sight—Gold Bead front sight. 
ing stock as shown. With or without telescope sight and quick detachable mounting. 
Consult us on rebarreling, restocking, ornamenting, 
Ask for our free folder on telescope sights and mounts. 
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Zeiss Zeilklein 
Tih Ga H Doable-aces 
q.d. Mounting. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202-0 East 44th St., 

New York City 


5-shot 
G. & H, standard sport- 








LYMAN SIGHTS 


Demonstrate Full Accuracy of Your Gun 


IT’S GREAT sport to get outdoors look- 
ing for ’chucks or game—perhaps trying 
your skill at targets. It’s better yet to 
aim with Lyman Sights and hit the 
mark. They’re made for your gun. 


No. 48 Micrometer adjust- 
able receiver sights for 
target rifles such as Win. 
52, Sav. 19-33 (and Sport- 
ers) Stevens 417, etc., 
$13.00. For hunting rifles 
—Rem. 30 Exp., Win. 54, 
Krag, Mauser etc. $11.50. 









48W 
Lyman 30% for Sav. 


lever action rifles 







tA 
Comb, rear sight. 
Turn down peep. 
For Sporting Ri- 






Elev. 





fh. wind. adj. 
files. $4.50. $6.50. No. 39% 
without dise, 
Lyman 5B front $6.00. 
sight. Reversible No. 3 
ivory bead and 
globe. $1.75. 
No. 3 Ivory bead 
hunting front 
sight $1.00. 


Complete Lyman catalog sent for 10c 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 













ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


sportsmen who know, for large or small 

game. Bolt action. Magazine holds 5 
cartridges. Working parts guaranteed for one year. Send 3c 
stamp for our 60 page illustrated catalogue. Satisfied cus- 
tomers all over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A 


Books at Reduced Prices 


We are selling out, at greatly reduced prices, a stock of 
100 different books. Send for our list now. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mount Morris, IIl. 














‘GUNS and GUNNING 
by Captain Paul A. Curtis 


Editor, Arms and Ammunition 
Department, 
Field and Stream 
The most complete and illuminating 
book on the subject recently pub- 
lished. No sportsman can afford to 
be without it. 


Attractively illustrated in color, 
half-tone and line. 
$5.00 
The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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(J) Manufactured at Spring- 95 
field Armory. A favorite amongst s | 





These New 


PEEP SIGHTS 


make the most of 


Stevens Accuracy 
New you can improve your per- 
formance with a .22 rifle! To the 
accurate barrels for which Stevens has 
long been famous, is added sighting 
equipment that gives you finer control ot 
that accuracy. Hooded ramp front sight 
with 3 interchangeable inserts. Receiver 
rear sight with 2 interchangeable sight- 
ing discs, adjustable for windage and ele- 
vation. Six sighting combinations that 
enable you to use the rifle correctly for 
hunting and target shooting at short and 
long range. 
No. 066 .22 Caliber 
Bolt Action Repeater 
A wonderfully versatile rifle, with 
tubular magazine that holds nineteen 
-22 shorts, fifteen .22 long, or thir- 
teen .22 long rifle, regular or high- 
speed cartridges. Price $1 1.75 
Send for descriptive literature 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. C-4, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms ration 
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IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 
King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters—rifie and shot- 
gun. Send 
for catalog. 


F. W. King Opt 
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AUTOMATICS 
9-Shot, 30 : 
Clieetinn 324% 
Now Gorman Ortaiee 32 Cal, Awtomaiis—O@het,.....277. 
New H & R Sporteman, 22 Cal.........s+sceececcececees 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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MARBLES ™Si¢ut 


Only aan s with automatic joint. Coiled 
= e instantly returns sight to 
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or back. 
Interch: 
Price, $4. 


Sheard **Gold’’ Front Sight 
Stands, out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.”” Shows same color against differs 


ent sine? objects. 
Price, $ 
re we z 
Catalog 


Shows complete line of Marble’s Sights. Write for Fo 
today 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. ex,os3zia th8A'%. s. a 


an be locked down if desired. 
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hen struck on front | 


screw into stem. | 
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Lead Sticks 
Tight In Gun 
Bores ... Till 


HOPPE’S 


No. 9 
Gets To Work 


Use this famous solvent to 

keep your gun bore lead- 

free, fouling-free, rust-free, 

mirror-bright . . . And use 

HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 
to keep your gun’s working parts friction-free— 
to clean, and polish outside surfaces. It won't 
gum! All good gun dealers sell Hoppe’s. Send 
us 10c for sample bottle No. 9—or 15c for trial 
can of Oil. GUN CLEANING GUIDE FREE 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Ince. 

2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Reduced 
0% 


Formerly $2.32 


NOW 
$425 


America’s first anthology of 
hunting and fishing stories 


(Compiled by Outdoor Life's editor, Harry McGuire) 


ALES OF ROD and GUN,” the first American anthology of hunting 


ce 


and fishing stories ever offered, 


was compiled because of Mr. McGuire's 


quest for the ideal outdoor story. His search of the whole field of out- 
door literature in America has resulted in a volume which any true lover of 
the open will prize as an invaluable addition to his library. 


A clean breath of the outdoors blows through the pages. Scenes shift con- 
stantly—Southern plantations, Nova Scotia, Africa, Alaska, Montana, Louisiana, 


marshes, mountains, rivers, canyons. 
nearly every page. These are all true 
author’s personal experiences. 


There’s a new thrill in each article; on 
stories, nearly all of them records of the 


Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Stewart Edward White, 


Richard Halliburton, A. R. Beverley-Giddings and others equally known in the 
fields of literature and hunting contribute to the volume. 


Lost in this book you can almost smell 


the marshes, feel the searing heat of the 


tropics, see the trout and tuna leap against boiling rapids, and touch the soft 
body of a tiger or a duck, freshly dead. Suspense, danger, excitement, humour 


alternate in the pages. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.25 for which please send me postpaid Tales of Rod and Gun. 





The Choke-Boring Argument 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I note the con- 

troversy about choke boring. I have 
before me a book printed in 1883 by the 
Century Co., N. Y., and edited by Alfred 
Mayer of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, entitled “Sport With Gun and 
Rod.” On page 781 is the following: 

“As far back as 1787, M. Magne de 
Morolles, in ‘La Chasse au Fusil,’ gave an 
account of choke-boring. But he did not 
commend the system, which he thought, 
if advantageous, would greatly increase the 
recoil of the gun. Colonel Hawkes, in 
‘Instructions to Young Sportsmen,’ London 
1814, had very strong opinions against 
choke-boring. We next find mention of 
choke-boring in 1835, in Deyeux’s ‘Le 
Vieux Chasseur. Mr. Long, in his 
‘American Wild-Fowl Shooting,’ N. Y., 
1879, gives the invention of a really suc- 
cessful mode of choke-boring to Jeremiah 
Smith, of Rhode Island, who discovered 
its merits in 1827. From him it was 
learned by Nathaniel Whitman, of Mans- 
field, Mass., and the method was practiced 
by Joseph Tonks of Boston.” 


Minn. L. C. Hoerer. 


Who Discovered Choke 
Boring? 
By Chas. Askins 


NOTICE that Talbott Denmead [p. 57, 

March issue] is skeptical about Fred 
Kimble having discovered choke boring, 
though he gives Mr. Kimble credit for per- 
fect good faith ir his contentions. In turn, 
I am skeptical about any heresay evidence 
from Europe that choke boring was com- 
mon on the continent long before Mr. Kim- 
ble brought the taper choke into common 
use. The fact that Clark & Sneider, in a 
catalogue published in 1878, state that 
choke boring was known in Europe as 
early as 1846 is not material evidence. Had 
they published that catalogue previous to 
1868, then making the statement that choke 
boring was common knowledge in Europe, 
it would have been. As it stands it is 
merely an afterthought. 

W. W. Greener, in “The Shotgtin and Its 
Development,” mentions choke boring as 
an American invention, perfected by 
Greener. There may have been some form 
of choke boring previous to the advent 
of the true taper choke as discovered by 
Kimble, who sent his gun to Greener for 
inspection and measurements. In _ those 
days gun trials were held annually in Eng- 
land. Previous to the time when Greener 
perfected Kimble’s choke, Pape had been 
winning those trials by a gun freed or en- 
larged in the muzzle, which caused his 
arms to throw.a closer pattern than any 
true cylinder. After that time and for a 
number of years Greener won all English 
gun trials. In his book Greener mentions 
guns made anywhere, not alone in England, 
and it is not at all plausible that if choke 
boring were common knowledge on the 
Continent such a man would have over- 
looked that method of boring, for his own 
use. Nothing that is or was accomplished 
in gun building on the Continent but could 
be duplicated by English builders if they 
cared to. Therefore I am quite skeptical 
about choke boring being common knowl- 
edge across the English Channel, and not 
in England. The only possible way that I 
could be convinced would be to be shown 
a gun made in Europe, England or on the 
Continent, previous to 1868, with a true 
taper choke in the muzzle. I am con- 
fident that no such gun will ever be brought 
forth, though importations were common 
in those days. 





Some form of choking I might more 
readily admit. In the early eighties, an 
old gentleman, Joe Mest of St. Louis, had 
an Italian built double 10 bore. It looked 
like an old gun when I saw it. The muz- 
zles of the barrels had been bored into with 
a straight bit, ending square at the bot- 
tom of the cut. The theory was, he told 
me, that the shot would emerge from the 
true barrel diameter into this enlarged sec- 
tion, shot beginning to flare as they would 
when leaving the muzzle of a cylinder 
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bore, but now the pellets struck against 
that over-bored section at an angle and 
were then deflected inward. The gun 
threw what would now be considered 
a very good modified pattern, effective 
on both ducks and upland game. I 
saw that gun in use many a time, and 
also saw it patterned. That gun might 
have been and probably was made before 
1868. Greener credits choke boring with 
being an American invention, and Greener 
knew. 


Notes on Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 21 


S A SIGHT needed on a shotgun and 

do you see it when you shoot? I have 

read and heard many times that the 
sight is of little importance and I have 
heard shooters say that they do not see it. 
Regardless of what has been written and 
said on the subject, I want sights on my 
shotguns and I want them big enough and 
bright enough so that I actually see them. 

For years I have used large sights on my 
guns. By large I do not mean those fairly 
large ivory beads that have been on the 
market for many years, but really big 
sights a little more than % of an inch high 
and ¥s of an inch wide. To make my 
sights still more pronounced I color them a 
bright orange. 

I would not say that my sight is seen 
as one sees or uses the sights on a rifle, and 
I do not mean to infer that I concentrate 


CUENIN BREAKS 
COAST SKEET 
SHOOT RECORD 


| SALINAS, Feb, 1.—Je P. 
| Cnenin, Rod and Gum editor of 
| the San Francisco Examiner, es- 
| tablished a new Pacific Coast 
_ skeet shooting record here today. 
Using a four-ten gauge, full 
choke, Cuenin broke fifty straight 
during competition here, ¢ -  . 
Saar rs Te ed 
Showing that our skeet editor is still 
going strong 











on seeing the sight, for it would be foolish 
to attempt to do so, as that would take my 
eyes off the moving mark. I look at the 
skeet target or the flying bird; neverthe- 
less, I actually see that bright orange spot 
as it swings past the bird, and because 
there is something on the end of my gun 
that can be seen without taking my eyes 
off the bird, I know just about where I 
am holding. 

The big, brightly-colored sight is an ad- 
vantage in correcting under-shooting or 
over-shooting, for as it swings past the 
mark it stands out quite distinctly and the 
shooter will notice considerable daylight 
between the bird and the gun if he swings 
past too low, and he will surely notice 
the gob of color if he is holding above the 
mark. 

The standard metal sight as furnished 
on the average shotgun is not seen under 
most conditions and many shooters main- 
tain that they pay no attention to it. Under 
poor light conditions as when shooting 
toward a brush or tree-covered hill, the 
tiny sight could hardly be seen even if the 
shooter tried to use it while looking at the 
bird. Many skeet fields are laid out with 


trees for a background at least on some of 
the shots, and the clay targets are not seen 
distinctly. Even the gun barrels are merely 
a blur with that kind of a background, but 
if a large orange sight like mine is used 


the big gob of color is actually seen as it 


is swung past the bird. 


HERE are now on the market quite | 


large shotgun sights. Some of these 
are white and others are red. If one of 
these is tried I would suggest that it be 
given a coat of orange enamel. My sights 
are not the “boughten” kind, but drops of 
solder placed on the standard sight. I build 
up the sight with solder until it is over-size 
and then trim it down to the size and 
shape I want with a knife or file. When 
its size is satisfactory I give it a couple 
of coats of orange enamel and when the 
color begins to wear off I touch it up. 

Another way to make a large sight is to 
cut off the round head of a metal collar 
button. These are usually hollow. File 
away the bottom of the little metal ball 
until the hole is large enough to slip over 
the standard metal sight. Tin the sight 
with a soldering iron, then slip the metal 
ball over the sight and hold the hot iron 
on top of the ball until the solder on the 
sight softens. The ball will then stick 
tightly and it can be colored with orange 
enamel. This is a good plan to follow if a 
shooter merely wishes to try out a large 
sight, for the collar button head can be 
removed if it is not wanted. 

Perhaps some of the fellows who are 
able to break 95 or better at skeet may 
believe that they do not need such a large 
sight, or any sight for that matter, but 
some of those who miss shots and who 
cannot say just where they were holding 
when they fired might learn to know where 
the gun was actually pointing if they had 
big orange sights stuck on the ends of their 


guns. 
Is Skeet “Too Easy”? 


VERY now and then we run across 

some man who thinks that skeet is “too 
easy.” Of course the individual who gets 
such ideas may not be able to break 20 in 
a round, but he sees or reads about some 
chap who ran 100 straight and immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that the game 
should be so difficult that a long “straight” 
run cannot be made. 

_So far I have not run across any of the 
high average skeet shooters who feel that 
the game is too easy. The best skeet shots 
in the country can never be sure of break- 
ing 25 straight, and any man who happens 
to run 100 straight is shooting “over his 
head” that day. If this were not the case 
we would see much higher averages than 
can be found in the records. 

To get some idea of the possibilities of 
making long straight runs regularly let us 
look into the records of the men chosen 
on the All-American team for 1933. Head- 
ing the list of these outstanding skeet 
shooters for last year is Oliver Mitchell 
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These new 
SAVAGE 
SPORTER RIFLES 


Bs on the generous lines 
of high power rifles—now 
modernized—lock time re- 
duced to 2/1000 second. New 
design stock. Quick detachable 
curved type magazine. The 
choice of sportsmen who want 
“man’s size” bolt action rifles 
of superior accuracy for small 
game and vermin shooting. 


Model 23-AA illustrated 
Secures the greatest effect- 
iveness from .22 short, .22 
long, or.22longrifleregular 
or high speed cartridges. 

Price 822.25 
Model 23-B Designedfor 
the eflicient.25-20 cartridge 
Price $34.25 


Model 23-C Cham- 
bered for hard hitting 
.32-20 cartridge. 

Price $34.25 


Model 23-D Made ex- 
pressly for the sensation- 
ally accurate .22 Hor- 
net cartridge. 

Price $34.25 


Send coupon for de- 
scriptive literature 
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FLY-DRESSING 
By J. BERNARD 


$2.50. Pub. 1932. All about tools, materials and 
how to tie wet and dry flies. Patterns for 515 
standard trout and grayling flies. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 
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of the Waltham Gun Club, Waltham, 
Mass. He is one of the most consistent 
high scorers in the country. He won the 
Massachusetts State Championship with 
100 straight. He has made a run of 223 
straight. At Lordship, in a driving rain, 
he broke 96 x 100, and in shooting off a 
tie with Frank Traeger, who is also on the 
All-American team, he broke 49 x 50. 

When a man is chosen to head the All- 
American team we may rest assured that 
he is an outstanding performer, and the 
scores I have given here show that Mitch- 
ell is undoubtedly one of the greatest skeet 
shots in the world, but when we look at his 
average for 650 targets shot at in competi- 
tion we find that it is 95, so, even though 
he is a fine shot, this game of skeet causes 
him to miss one now and then. 

Mitchell can break skeet targets but he 
can't break ’em all of the time. When he 
makes a long run he is in top form for that 
day. His eyes, muscles and brain are co- 
ordinating perfectly. However, when he is 
not at his best his scores drop off. While 
he can break skeet targets with anybody 
I'll bet he does not think the game is “too 
easy,” and I doubt very much if Don 
Morrison, Dr. Robert G. Vance, Frank 
Traeger, Jr., or Harry Hathaway, the All- 
American skeet shooters, consider that the 
game is easy. 

On a number of occasions I have felt 
that I had this skeet game licked to a 
standstill, particularly after breaking a 
long string of targets, but that feeling 
never lasted long. It takes only a round 
or two on some days to show a fellow that 
a skeet target from. almost any station is 
a very easy thing to miss, so I cannot agree 
with the chaps who tell us that the game 
should be made more difficult. 


Landing Nets to Save Skeet 
Birds 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In our skeet 

club we are having considerable trou- 
ble with broken birds on account of frozen 
ground. We understand that some 20 or 
25 per cent of the birds, at least, can be 
salvaged and used again if properly caught 
in suitable landing nets. 

Will you kindly send whatever informa- 
tion you have on the subject, and also ad- 
vise whether there are any firms making 
a specialty of selling nets for that pur- 
pose? If it is better or cheaper to make 
home-made nets out of chicken wire, kindly 
send us any plans, details, sketches or blue- 
prints you have. 

One of our friends writes, “You have in- 
quired about landing nets for clay birds. 
These have been made of various materials, 
all of which seemed to give fair satisfac- 
tion. The writer belongs to several shoot- 
ing clubs. At one time we tried an ordi- 
nary fish net which worked all right ex- 
cept that there was a tendency to sag. We 
have recently substituted a net made of 
chicken wire mounted on a wooden frame. 
The wire, I should judge is about 12 x 18 
feet. This has been up only about two 
weeks, but it seems to be working more 
satisfactorily than the fish net. In plac- 
ing the nets careful observation should be 
made to see where most of the targets drop. 
The net should then be placed in that 
position, inclined at an angle of about 45 
to 50 degrees from the ground. As I ob- 
served the targets dropping on the wire 
mesh, there was not a single one broken.” 

N. J. Hiram BLavuveLtt. 


Mr. Cuenin’s Suggestion 
UR skeet club tried fish nets but dis- 
carded them for tennis nets, which are 
heavier. While our heavy nets are entirely 
satisfactory, they are no better than two- 
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inch mesh chicken wire, which is much 
cheaper. 

The frame should be 15 feet wide and 20 
feet long. Its height at the back should 
be about 8 feet. The frame can be made 
of iron pipe or 2 x 4 wood. It is neces- 
sary that the frame be made so that it 
can be moved to the spots where the pre- 
vailing winds are dropping the targets. Ji 
the frame were built stationary it would 
have to be 20 x 40 feet to allow for the vari- 


ation in flight of targets in cross-winds. 

One of the main things to do to recover 
almost all of the targets that are missed is 
to gather them after each round, for those 
that are on the nets are broken when others 
strike them. When a squad is firing from 
station 1, 2 and 3 the targets on the net 
behind the high trap are picked up, and 
when the shooters move over to station 6 
the salvage crew works at the net behind 
the low trap—J. B. C. 


Crows and Ducks 
By Chas. Askins 


HAVE been asked by various people to 
call attention to the increased scarcity 
of waterfowl and the increased numbers 
of crows. The one has a direct bearing on 
the other according to my correspondents. 

Without knowing all about it I am in- 
clined to believe that these people are 
right. I never have seen more crows than 
this year and never have seen fewer ducks. 
Of course it is a good deal like it was with 
the passenger pigeons—the ducks must be 
alive somewhere, but they just do not come 
through where they once did. The crows do. 

It is difficult for any one man to decide 
from his personal experience just what is 
happening to the waterfowl. I live in 
western Oklahoma on the Cimarron River. 
It was a great duck resort 20 years ago. 
At present I’d think no more than 25 ducks 
come through here, where there used to be 
a thousand. This year there was a small 
flight, mostly greenwing teal, widgeon, and 
mallards. Not many ducks appeared after 
the tenth of November, though the duck 
shooters were waiting patiently for a cold 
snap to drive the birds down. 

As to other sections, one man reports 
from the Illinois River country that there 
just weren’t any. One man says that if 
he had killed all the ducks that he saw— 
not what he shot at but all he saw—he 
wouldn’t have had anything like a limit. 
This is the first year that any complaint 
has reached me as to the waterfowl on the 
Gulf, Corpus Christi country. Geo. H. 
Clough says some kinds of ducks were 
plentiful, mallards, pintail, and widgeon, 
but other varieties were entirely absent, 
of which he paid particular attention to 
the fewer bluebills (blackjacks). He just 
never saw a blackjack at all. Mr. Riggs 
of Western Cartridge Co. says the same 
thing. Where these ducks used to bed on 
the Mississippi River in thousands, there 
were just no bluebills at all. When the 
wildfowl ceased to come down the Cim- 
arron River in numbers they were still 
immensely plentiful in the Texas and Okla- 
homa panhandle country. The birds were 
supposed to be taking a line-of-flight about 
150 miles west of where they used to travel. 
This year the flight out there wasn’t so 
good—in fact not at all good, which was 
attributed to the drouth. This panhandle 
flight eventually reaches the Gulf and 
adjacent waters. 


CORRESPONDENT in Alberta says 

duck shooting was poor this year. A 
cold snap drove the birds away in late 
October and that was about the end of 
their shooting. On the other hand, a man 
living in Montana says they had the best 
duck shooting in years, also late in Oc- 
tober, the cold having driven the birds 
down until they massed in the northern 
Montana lakes. California is not reporting 
any excess of ducks, which were decidedly 
scarce. The mountain states, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, report some ducks, 
but not so many as usual. Western Mis- 
souri and Arkansas had a light flight, 


lasting until about the first of Deeember. 

These Western ducks used to breed in 
the Sandhill country of Nebraska, thence 
north throughout the Dakotas, eastern 
Montana, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and on into the Yukon country and 
Alaska. This was the greatest duck flight 
in America, passing south between the 
Mississippi River and the mountains. This 
flight came south on two distinct lines, 
separating about the Red River of the 
North. One line then followed the Mis- 
souri River to the Mississippi, thence 
spreading over the Illinois country, on to 
the New Madrid marshes and into the 
Louisiana Gulf country. The other line 
eventually reached the Texas Gulf coun- 
try and adjacent waters in Mexico. This 
is the line-of-flight that has suffered the 
most, now apparently reaching the danger 
line. Nearly everybody says that the 
drouth has done the mischiei—drouth and 
crows. 


The eastern line of migration appears to 
have suffered the least. A man wrote me 
from eastern Florida that he never had 
seen so many ducks in all the years he had 
lived there as he saw on the Indian River 
this year. The ducks were massed all over 
the river, five miles wide there, and as 
far up and down as glasses would carry 
the vision. Ducks were apparently in their 
usual numbers off the North Carolina 
coast. This eastern flight is evidently hold- 
ing its own. The logic of this is that these 
eastern ducks are bred in Ontario, Quebec, 
Newfoundland, and north on that line, in 
a well-watered region where the birds can 
be interfered with very little during the 
nesting season. The trouble now is that 
this is a big country; the bag limits and 
the amount of shooting which does no 
harm along the Atlantic Coast may lead to 
the extermination of waterfowl in the 
prairie states. This is not just idle think- 
ing, for if things continue as they have 
been this last 10 years, 10 years more will 
see the finish of the ducks between the 
Missouri River and the mountains. 


This is what concerns a whole lot of 
people, for many a duck shooter lives be- 
tween the Illinois River and Denver, 
Colorado, north and south from the Can- 
adian border to the Gulf. An increased 
water supply would help a lot, but the 
United States government is mostly build- 
ing roads, good roads and automobiles be- 
ing more than half the trouble right now. 
I can recall when it used to take us a half 
day to drive 20 miles to ducking grounds, 
which can now be reached by automobile in 
30 minutes, not one automobile but a hun- 
dred. We can attribute the trouble out 
here in this Western country to good roads, 
automobiles, and, they tell me, crows. As 
a rough guess, I’d say that I had seen ten 
thousand crows this year to one duck. 


rE IS a rare thing to be able to look out 
of any window in the house and not 
see a crow at any time of the year. How- 
ever, October and early November is the 
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time of crow migration. They pass over 
the house then in a continual line, crows 
as far aS you cam see one way, Crows as 
far as you can see the other way, oc- 
casionally massing up in a wheat or corn- 
field from a thousand to five thousand in 
a flock. This is just one line, but a mile 
er so to the east or to the west, a similar 
line will be traveling steadily southward, 
and glasses will show yet other lines be- 
yond. Travel a hundred miles to the east 
or to the west and the crows will be travel- 
ing in just the same formation, line-of- 
flight on line-of-flight. The numbers are 
entirely beyond estimation. 

Now here is what they tell me. These 
crows eventually reach the breeding 
grounds of the waterfowl. Wherever there 
is a duck lake or a marsh where the fowl 
can breed, an army of crows mass right 
there. And they eat every duck egg they 
can possibly find. The more the water 
becomes restricted, the denser the crow 
army that masses about that bit of water. 
One crow can eat an entire nest of duck 
eggs in two days, and if there are ten 
crows to one duck, what chance has the 
duck? “ 

The only reason for running this essay 
in a shotgun department is to appeal to 
the shooter to use his gun on crows more 
often than he does on ducks. I suppose 
that I kill about ten crows to one duck, 
but mean to do better than that this spring 
if I can. If the Government had any 
money for the protection of waterfowl, 
which probably it hasn’t, or if the states 
had any money for the protection of game, 
which probably they haven't, the best thing 
they could do with it would be to offer 
a bounty of five cents a crow head. That 
would enable a man to shoot crows with 
some prospect of getting back part of the 
cost of his ammunition. Some people will 
think that the crows ought not to be killed 
off like that, but if we offered ten times 
five cents a head, there would still be plenty 
of crows left a hundred years from now, 
while the wild duck may have faded into 
the far distant past. 5 

Some man may think that he can kill 
a hundred crows in a day. Well, let him. 
He will have to be a whale of a good shot 
if he doesn’t use up $10 worth of shells 
in doing it. Like everybody else, our duck 
hunters are feeling pretty poor. They can 
stand some of the expense of crow shooting 
but not all of it, and they won’t stand it 
all either. The Government that can af- 
ford to spend 300 million dollars in making 
gardens out of the National Forests might 
possibly be induced to spend a little money 
for the perpetuation and protection of our 
few remaining waterfowl. Sure, some- 
thing ought to be done besides shooting 
crows, but that is out of my line; I am 
going to shoot crows because it is just 
about as much fun as shooting ducks, when 
there are no ducks to shoot. Of course 
there should be more lakes and more ponds 
and more water, but the non-shooter who 
has all the beer he wants to drink may not 
think a thing about water. 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
— Stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Looking for the Ideal Shotgun 
Editor:—For years it has been my ambition to 
own a high grade double barrel shotgun. I have 
shot or handled all the better makes and have 
studied catalogs until I fear for my sanity. I pre- 
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fer the rotary bolt locking system so the Parker 
and Winchester are “out’’, although I do like 
the racy outlines of that Model 21 Winchester 
skeet gun. The L. C. Smith I understand does 
not have coil springs. The Remington over-and- 
under seems much too heavy. By this process 
of elimination I have at last decided upon one 
of two makes—either the Fox or the Ithaca. 

The country in this neck of the woods is 
heavily timbered. The game to be hunted con- 
sists of rabbits, quail, ring-neck pheasants, ruffed 
grouse, squirrel and occasionally a fox. 

What bore, length of barrels, choke, etc., would 
you suggest for my purpose? Would you advise 
a full pistol grip, a half pistol grip or a straight 
grip for such a gun? Do you recommend a 
“beavertail” fore end on a field gun? A ventilated 
rib? Automatic ejectors? Single trigger? Is 
“cast off” or “cast in’ necessary? What is the 
usual pitch on a game gun? 

I am somewhat under medium size (5 ft 7, 135 
Ibs.) with short arms and small hands. Do you 
think a 14-inch stock will be correct for me? How 
can I measure my stock length requirements? Will 
I need a recoil pad, using, say, a 12 gauge (3 
drams powder, 1% oz. shot) ?—J. R. D., Pa. 





Answer:—I use a 20 bore a great deal because | 


of the light weight, but when I get ambitious to 
shoot for all that is in me, I take a light 12, 
Browning, weighing 6% pounds, shooting 1% 
ounces of shot, not more. Of course practically 
the same gun can be had in side by side double. 
As between the Ithaca and the Fox, light 
there should be no great difference. In 


12, | 


order | 


that recoil should not be a problem, gun in double | 
ought to weigh about 63%, maybe 7 pounds, if | 


you are sensitive to recoil. 
comparatively long, 14 inches for you, tend to 
prevent jump, and a jump that takes the shooter 
in the face is what really hurts. Then straight 
stocks do not jump so much as crooked stocks, 
recoil coming more straight back in line with the 
barrels. Recoil pads are in place on light guns. 
The beavertail fore end is a nice thing if it 
doesn’t add too much to weight. My opinion is 
that raised ribs are out of place on a double gun, 
hurt its appearance and add nothing to its effec- 
tiveness. 

Single triggers add a great deal, about as much 
as ejectors, and both are needed. I wouldn’t like 
to express any choice between an Ithaca and a 
Fox, except that having a personal preference for 
straight-hand stocks, I prefer the Ithaca in hand 
fit, for me, maybe not for you. In the guns I 
have, Ithaca has a good-sized grip that helps in 
the hand catching the recoil, Fox in my gun 
a thin grip. I have tried two guns with “cast 
off”’ and think that feature is more or less a hum- 
bug; ‘‘cast in’ would be worse. All that can be 
regulated by the comb, rounded trap comb for a 
thin face, medium trap for plumper face, and if a 
man is stout with round or heavy face, thin comb. 

Pitch depends on the drop of stock. If stock 
has no more than 2-inch drop at heel, no pitch 
up or down; if 2%-inch drop at heel, then 1-inch 
pitch down; if 2%-inch drop then 1%4-inch down 
pitch. More than a 2%4-inch drop at heel nobody 
needs, if they would only believe it. 


Long stocks, that is | 





Your stock | 


might be no more than 13% inches to the single | 


trigger in rear position, if that seems to suit you. 
You can try that out with a gun by using the 
rear trigger first, this being in the same posi- 
tion as the single trigger. About the most useful 
boring is improved cylinder first barrel, after 
that for second barrel anything you think you 
need, usually modified choke. Look out for the 
balance. If that gun when you get it seems to 
carry the most weight on the back hand or on 
the front hand, turn it down. Both hands have 
to lift the same weight.—C. A. 


The True Reason for Long Barrels 

Editor: Several days ago in discussing various 
dimensions of the smooth bore shotgun in rela- 
tion to performance, I made a small bet with a 
friend of mine. I told the gentleman in question 
that I would write to a prominent authority on 
this subject and ask him to settle this point for 
us. 

Here it is: Mr. X claimed that a trap or wild- 
fowl gun has long 30 or 32-inch barrels because 
the longer barrels increase the range and killing 
power, while a weapon designed for skeet or field 
shooting could have about 26 or 28-inch barrels, 
since these are used at shorter range and for 
game more easily killed. 

I took exception to this opinion, maintaining 
that the reason for the longer barrels in a trap 
or wildfowl gun is that the greater length of bar- 
rels increases the length of the sighting plane, 
thus promoting accuracy and not because the long- 
er barrels increase the useful range of these 
weapons. Which of us is correct?—F. H. G., Pa. 








Get Your Guide to 
WORLD STANDARD 


GUNS anp 
AMMUNITION 


Enjoy its 60 pages, all illustrated ... 
every bore and gauge fully described 
... a wealth of information on 
Winchester manufacturing, on 
game for which various models 
are best, with names of many 
species. Many interesting 
new developments ... rifle 
ballistics. Meet the new Win- 
chester Model 64 and 65 
hunting rifles, restyled for 
better accuracy in run- 
ning shots. Meet the 
new Winchester .22 
Hornet rifle, its siz- 
zling fast and re- 
markably accurate 
cartridge. 

























The “Speed King" 
of Small-Bores 


Supreme for moving target work. 
Your pick for running small 
game and small varmints. The 
new Winchester Model 63 .22 
automatic is the ideal .22 rim fire 
for speed shooting. Develo 
from the unrivaled Winchester 
Model 03. Finer accuracy—greatl 
increased bullet speed, power an 
accuracy range. Fast handling, 
fast operating, easiest to shoot 
ry Shooting the .22 Long 
ifle Winchester Super Speed or 
Western Super-X cartridges, 
gives you flatter trajectory, longer 
range, harder hitting. 








Won't Rust 
the Barrel 


Buy Winchester Super Speed Staynless Kopperklad 
-22 rim fire cartridges for longer range and harder 
hitting. 25% more speed, 60% more smash. Stayn- 
less, they preserve barrel accuracy. Cost no more 
than regular .22 rim fires. Your dealer will be glad 
to supply you. Stop in the store today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
Dept. 10-C New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





Please send me a copy of the new 60-page 
Pocket Catalog of Winchester Rifles, Shotguns 
and Ammunition, 
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Answer: I am afraid that I won’t be able to 
settle anything in this controversy. Better call 
it a draw and withdraw the bet. 

The greatest advantage of the long barrels lies 
in the longer sighting plane, the greater steadi- 
ness of swing, and some increase in weight. If 
reference were made to standard loads only, that 
would be about all the advantage of the long bar- 
rels, 

However, we now have a series of progressive 
burning powders. Progressive burning really 
means slow starting, with the powder burning far 
up the barrel. Your 26-inch barrel would burn 
all that powder, even progressive burning pow- 
der, but at the end of a 26-inch barrel the gas 
is still at a pretty high pressure, and still driving 
the load at increasing velocity; therefore a 28-inch 
barrel will show a higher velocity than a 26-inch, 
a 30-inch barrel a higher velocity than a 28-inch, 
and a 32-inch a trifle higher velocity than a 30- 
inch. Along with this question of velocity comes 
that of pattern and recoil. If the load escapes 
while pressure is high back of it, then the base 
wad or powder wads are pancaked into the rear of 
the shot column to a certain extent, driving the 
shot outward. This is just a minor matter be- 
cause the choke takes care of most of that, but 
still it is a factor, and pressures are higher at the 
end of a 26-inch barrel than at the end of a 
32-inch. Again recoil is usually divided into 
primary recoil, which is that due to action and 
reaction, the resistance of the shot charge react- 
ing on the weight of the gun; and then we have 
secondary recoil, which is due to the flare of the 
powder gas striking the air as it tries to emerge 
from the muzzle. This tends to react on the gas 
trying to get out and acts as a partial obstruction 
of the bore, and the gun kicks. Now the hotter 
the gas—that is, the higher the pressure as it 
tries to merge—the greater this secondary recoil. 
Gas is at higher pressure and hotter at the muz- 
zle of a short barrel, therefore your short barrel 
will kick the worst. That is a minor matter in 
light and standard loads, and of some importance 
in heavy loads. Therefore we have light loads, 
short barrels—heavy loads, long barrels.—C. A. 


After Big Game in the Yukon 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing and began to slide and as I gathered 
momentum and reversed ends several 
times, I passed Charlie who called to me 
to keep my feet in front. I finally dug 
into the snow with my heels and came 
to a stop. I was none the worse for the 
rapid descent—had not encountered any 
rocks—and my trousers were heavy and 
did not heat much. 

The next morning, August 30, when I 
crawled out of my sleeping tent, I found 
about four inches of snow had fallen dur- 
ing the night and it was still snowing. 
We spent two days in camp waiting for 
the weather to settle before going out for 
sheep again. We were very comfortable 
in camp, and glad of the opportunity to 
rest. had seen enough big game to 
know that our problem was not to get 
the bag limit, but to select the best 
trophies. 

The snow rapidly disappeared in the 
lowlands and the mountains were more 
beautiful than ever with their new blanket 
of snow. The glare made it necessary to 
use burnt cork about our eyes, nose and 
cheeks to protect our eyes from possible 
snow blindness. While the white sheep 
did not contrast much with the fresh 
snow, we could see hundreds of them on 
the mountain sides as they had been 
driven down from their lofty heights by 
the recent snow. Our greatest difficulty 
was that there were too many sheep. Let 
me explain what I mean before some 
reader proposes my name for member- 
ship in the Ananias Club. Sheep bunch 
up in groups according to age. The ewes 
and lambs, which are most plentiful, oc- 
cupy the first line of defense; farther up 
the mountain sides are the mature rams; 
and on or near the top are the wise old 
boys who take their siestas from about 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m., probably with one eye 
open, and always with one member of the 
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band doing guard duty, and any time that 
anything may disturb them, they all begin 
to move over the mountain. 


pr oe and I spent the major part 
of the day getting to these big boys. 
We had located a bunch of big rams 
lying in the snow near the crest of the 
range and we made our way up the oppo- 
site slope hoping to top the crest just 
above the rams. Sure enough there was 
a ram on guard duty on the highest point 
between us and our prize sheep. We kept 
under cover half buried in the snow for 
at least two hours, and here we witnessed 
a sight well worth seeing. I have wit- 
nessed the change of guard at the Buck- 
ingham Palace, London, but it was no 
more spectacular or impressive than what 
happened before our eyes. Up from 
somewhere beyond the crest appeared an- 
other ram who took his stand, dismissing 
the other guard. It looked like our 
chances for getting to the rams were not 
so good. Finally Charlie crawled down 
and around through the snow. He came 
back in about a half hour smiling and 
said, “I think we have a chance to out- 
general that guard.” I followed him and 
by a circuitous route we topped the crest 
and got below the guard. We could still 
see the old boy doing picket duty, but our 
prizes were a good 400 yards away and no 
chance to crawl nearer without coming 
into plain view. There were seven rams 
in the bunch, two with especially fine 
heads. Charlie said they would probably 
move off pretty soon, and when they did 
would likely drop down into a ravine to- 
ward us and then follow up the gulch and 
over the mountain. Occasionally one 
would get up and stretch out one hind 
leg and then the other, then he would 
reverse positions and lie down again. 

Finally they did get up and move in 
the direction that Charlie had predicted; 
at last they were down in the ravine out 
of sight and our opportunity was at hand. 
We moved as fast as we could through 
the deep snow and I saw the old guard 
take a last surprised look and go over 
the top. Charlie remarked afterwards 
that he felt sorry for that ram, for he 
was sure to be court-martialed that night. 
It was soon over, | got my sheep and as 
we wended our way back to camp tired 
but happy, we jumped a large bull moose. 
He had what I thought was a wonderful 
set of antlers, but I was advised not to 
shoot as we would have opportunities to 
see larger moose. 


HE next day we moved our camp 
about fifteen miles back to the Generc 
district where we went into camp for 
about a week. This district is at a lower 
altitude and is a better moose and caribou 
country. The first day out I photographed 
a nice bull moose not more than 100 feet 
away. A little later two cows got into 
the movies. We saw a bull caribou down 
in the flat, so advanced to look him over. 
At first Charlie did not think he was an 
especially good trophy and I inducted 
him into the movies, but on closer inspec- 
tion he proved to be a fine specimen and 
Charlie told me to shoot. I made some 
poor shots as usual, much to the disgust 
of Charlie. I wounded him but failed to 
bring him down and I followed him into 
a canyon where I finished him. He had 
a nice front, a double shovel and a very 
good top; palm length fifty-two and one- 
half inches; spread forty-two inches; 
points forty-five. * 
The following morning we rode to a 
point overlooking a moraine where we 
expected to get a grizzly or moose. 
Charlie called my attention to a very 
large moose near a lake about a half mile 
from where we were sitting. He was 
rubbing the last remnant of velvet from 


his antlers on a spruce tree and his enor- 
mous palms glistening in the sun were a 
beautiful sight. We watched him com- 
plete his toilet, drink and feed from the 
shallow water, then lie down in a nearby 
clump of trees, I suppose to dream of his 
ladies-fair, for Charlie had to shout at 
him and call him names, and not nice 
names either, before he jumped up and 
ran out into an opening where a shot 
from the rifle finished him. He measured 
eighty-four inches high at his wethers: 
palm length forty-five inches; palm width 
fourteen inches ; spread sixty-two inches; 
points twenty-three. We skinned out the 
cape and took along the feet and antlers, 
We also took the tongue which made 
some wonderfully good eating when Jim 
cooked it and treated it with some horse- 
radish. We spent the next day fleshing 
our moose cape and cleaning the feet. 


‘TH following day we came unex- 
pectedly upon a male and female wolf, 
the most despised of all animals; Charlie 
could shoot them with a vengeance. We 
got the female, a beautiful white one with 
a dark streak down her back, but the 
male, the larger of the two animals, got 
away. We skinned out our wolf and 
walked about five miles to camp feeling 
another day had not been spent in vain. 

It was about this time that we turned 
to the caribou country. We started out 
early one clear, snappy morning to a high 
mesa well above timberline. On reach- 
ing our objective we spent some time 
looking the country over with our field 
glasses. There were caribou tracks every- 
where in the freshly fallen snow. Not 
far away was a herd of a hundred or 
more and we walked up within 200 yards. 
Most of them were lying down, not par- 
ticularly disturbed by our approach, and 
looked and acted not unlike a herd of 
cattle in a meadow. I ran the camera 
while Charlie searched the herd for a 
choice bull. I told him to shoot for me 
this time as I wanted to get some action 
ig the movies. He remonstrated but 
soon returned with his rifle. I heard one 
shot and as the herd moved off one very 
fine specimen of a bull remained. He was 
an even better specimen than I had killed 
a few days before, more massive antlers, 
a perfect shovel, but not so good a spread; 
he had forty-seven points. The remainder 
of the day I photographed herd after 
herd, one herd numbering 205 caribou; 
many pictures were taken as close as 75 
to 100 yards. I would even have to yell 
or wave my hat at them to get action. 
They would run away and then come 
back to see what had frightened them. 
They are stupid animals and very curi- 
ous and in this respect they remind me 
very much of the antelope of the West. 
These are Woodland caribou of the 
Rangifer mcguireit species named in honor 
of John A. McGuire, the founder of Out- 
poor Lire. They do not migrate, are 
much larger, almost as large as elk, and 
more heavily antlered than their cousins, 
the migrating or Barren Ground caribou. 
They are excellent eating, in my opinion 
the choice of all meat of the deer family. 


APE two or three days of hunting 
for bear we started to pack back 
toward Bear Creek. Signs of the long 
winter were rapidly approaching and we 
wanted to get over that twenty miles of 
tundra before the snow got too deep. 
For seven days we packed and then made 
camp to hunt for goat. The goat is a 
very exclusive animal; he and the sheep 
won't use the same range; or perhaps it 
is the sheep who doesn’t like the company 
of the goat. 

Again Charlie took me up into the high 
mountains. On the way we crossed over 
a high tundra. Well up the mountain 
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but straight Kentucky whiskey 
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Now that’s what I call good whiskey. You That’s Crab Orchard, and it isn’t nearly as 
can’t beat real straight Kentucky Bourbon expensive as you think. These people have 
liquor if you can afford to pay the price. a policy of holding the price down. 














Crab Orchard sells at a very low price for 
such fine quality straight Kentucky whiskey. 
It’s matured in the wood and bottled right 
from the barrel. No synthetic aging and no 
artificial coloring matter added. 





Believe me, I’m going to lay in a case right 
now. That’s the news I’ve been waiting for. 














STRAIGHT 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKEY 
Other straight whiskies we can recommend: ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
OLD Mc BRAYER OLD CROW , — ose 
OLD GRAND DAD SUNNY BROOK The American Medicinal Spirits Company, Inc. 
OLD TAYLOR HILL AND HILL Louisville, Ky. Chicago New York San Francisco 
MOUNT VERNON MARYLAND RYE 
OLD OVERHOLT PENNSYLVANIA RYE 
HERMITAGE STRAIGHT AS A STRING 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcobolic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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O UP TO beautiful 

Lake of the 
Woods, in Canada, and 
maybe you'll catch one 
of the monster salmon 
trout. Dr. C. J. Clay- 
ton caught the 33- 
pounder shown here, 
and Robert Page 
Lincoln, Hunting & 
Fishing Editor of Mod- 
ern Mechanix & Inven- 
tions, caught a 30%- 
pounder. 

Maybe you have a 
better fish story than 
that—or maybe you’ve 
discovered some new 
fishing or hunting 
“kink” other sportsmen 
should know. Send it 
to Modern Mechanix 
with a picture. We’re 
always on the lookout for new facts 
and new sports inventions to tell about 
in our columns. 


210,000 Sporting-Minded Men and Boys! 


MODERN MECHANIX goes every 
month to more than 210,000 men who 
want to know all they can about hunt- 
ing, fishing, rods, reels, guns, shells, 
golf equipment, traps, canoes, boats, 
outboard motors, and boat engines, 
etc. We know be- 
cause the more of f— 
this we run in our 
editorial columns, 
the more our read- 
ers want of it. Get 
a Copy Today at 
Your Nearest News- 
stand. 


NOW 15‘. \a> 


Now on Sale at All *°" 
Newsstands. { 


MODERM 


AND INVENTIONS 


Modern Mechanix Publishing Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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side Charlie apes a nice billy goat 
y 


which was easily stalked, as they are not 
as alert as sheep. A rifle shot paralyzed 
his hind quarters, and though he could 
not climb the mountain he made good 
headway going down. I followed, not 
wanting to kill until I could get some 
close-up movies, which turned out won- 
derfully well. He was the most beauti- 
ful of all the trophies, snow-white long 
hair extending down his legs almost to 
the ground, and his ebony-like horns were 
nine and one-half inches long with a six- 
inch base. 

The bag was full—I had the limit of 
all game with the exception of bear, and 
I had 1,100 feet of movies. Two days later 
I added an unusually large grizzly to the 
bag. His skin measured a few inches 
short of ten feet. We got back to White- 
horse on October 1, having been in the 
bush fifty-two days. Looking back I can 
only say it was the hunt of a lifetime, 
and much of its success I owe to Charlie, 
my guide. 


George Makes the Dog House 
(Continued from page 21) 


at this particular time was one duck which 
George shot after I had missed what my 
notebook calls “everything in sight,” and 
adds that this was due to “the sun being 
in my eyes.” At any rate, all details aside, 
as soon as the duck hit the so-called water 
with a sound that was mid-way between a 
splash and a thump, Scrappy was out after 
it. 

This gave me a great thrill. If you will 
recall, I had once brought a teal in with 
my teeth, and to sit here and watch the 
dog go get the duck was something I had 
never seen, nor had ever hoped to be able 
to see. I have never owned a dog. I have 
never even owned a dog biscuit. The fact 
is, I was shooting with one of Gil’s guns, 
because I haven’t got a gun, there being, 
as I see it, no point in having a gun if 
you haven’t got any shells. But let us get 
back to the story— 

Scrappy grabbed the duck and began to 
shake it. 

“Bring it 
George. 

Scrappy started to wade along to the 
south of the blind, as though he was going 
to sneak up on us by a flank movement. 

“Scrappy!” shouted George. 


here, Scrappy!” shouted 


RAPPY hesitated, and looked kind of 

cheap. Then he continued on toward 
the rushes behind the blind. I didn’t want 
to say anything that would give me away 
as a person not used to having his ducks 
brought in by a retriever, but I have seen 
dogs of various kinds in my day, and I 
thought I could tell, from a certain glint 
in Scrappy’s eye, that he was headed for 
the rushes for good. 

“Scrappy!” shouted George. ] 

Scrappy kept right on. He didn’t go at 
all fast, but he was steady. 

“Scrappy!” screamed George; and his 
face, which is reddish to start with, began 
to get a sort of reddish purple. 

“He’s going to cache the duck for us 
until we’re ready to go home,” I suggested, 
not being ready, at this early hour, to give 
up hope about having a retriever bring in 
the ducks. George looked at me as though 
he thought I must be insane. 

Then he got out of the blind and into 
the mud and began to chase Scrappy. I 
stayed in the blind and watched. Scrappy 
beat George to the rushes. I could see the 
rushes moving where Scrappy was pushing 
along through them. A_ minute later 
George crashed into them, puffing hard 
and sucking his boots out of the mud with 





loud smacks. He was almost out of breath, 
but he had enough left so that he could 
talk to Scrappy. 

Well, they went on into the marsh and 
I lost sight of George most of the time 
because he kept bending over to see if he 
could see the duck any place. He kept 
on talking to Scrappy, in a breathless sort 
of way, because George is rather heavy, 
and bending over to see if he could see the 
duck, taken together with his pulling his 
boots out of the mud, didn’t help his breath- 
ing any. He kept telling Scrappy certain 
things which I’m not allowed to mention 
here, although one of the things, which he 
repeated several times, was obviously—even 
biologically—true. 


AFTER a long time George reappeared 
with a dead duck in his hand, and he 
waded back to the blind with decreasing 
speed, puffing like a rhino on the charge and 
muttering under his breath. He dropped 
the untidy duck into the boat and sat down 
heavily on the shell box. 

“Where’s Scrappy?” I asked, appalled 
at the thought of having to retrieve the 
ducks ourselves. 

“T sent him home,” said George; and he 
added, “I never saw him do that before. 
This is something entirely new with 
Scrappy. So I thought he was just having 
a bad day. So I sent him home.” 

Well, just about then I looked toward 
the rushes, and there sat Scrappy, waiting 
for the next shot. I didn’t say anything. 

Before a great while we got another 
duck. It landed about twelve feet from 
the blind. Scrappy was off with the report 
of the gun. George saw him coming, 
jumped out of the boat and floundered 
through the mud and water after the duck. 
It was a tie. Scrappy actually had his 
teeth into the duck first, but George 
grabbed it before Scrappy could turn 
around. So they both brought the duck 
into the blind, and George made Scrappy 
let go of it. George turned to me and said, 
“You can see how fine it is when a re- 
triever gets to working. He was on his 
way into the blind with that duck.” 

I said, “That’s right. We'd have had 
to go after that duck ourselves if it hadn’t 
been for Scrappy.” George didn’t say any- 
thing. He watched a bunch of pintails 
sailing across the sky. 

We now invented a system. The system 
was that we took turns sitting near the 
entrance to the blind, and whoever was on 
duty there would have to dash out of the 
blind as soon as the shooting was over and 
try to beat Scrappy to the ducks. This 
worked very well, and for a while we were 
several ducks up on Scrappy. Of course 
I don’t want you to think that we de. 
liberately planned this against Scrappy. 
The system we invented came about of it- 
self, without either of us saying anything 
about it. The official position of Scrappy, 
as a retriever who was saving us the 
trouble of going after the ducks, never 
changed. 


HIS brought on disaster. Once George 

dropped a duck back of the blind, in the 
rushes, not far from where Scrappy was 
standing, and he had to hurry to get his 
duck. Just as he was reaching for it, 
Scrappy got there. George then made a 
special effort, with the result that he sort 
of fell into the swamp. This vexed him, 
and it especially vexed him that Scrappy 
should stand there with the duck in his 
mouth and watch him. So he got up and 
went after Scrappy. But Scrappy man- 


‘aged to keep out of his way, and circled 


around him, and then came on out to the 
blind and walked up to the boat and 
dropped the duck into it. He looked up 
at me and wagged his tail. I looked down 
at him and would have wagged my tail. 
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A leading book on 
the game-fish of fresh 
water—written by a 
nationally-known angl- 
ing authority. 


Formerly $3.00 
Now-—S]150 


205 Pages 
834" x 534” 








Chapter Headings 


Bass of the Floating Bog 
Lily-pad Bass (large mouth) 
Bass of Deep Waters 
Large-mouth of the Rushes 
Big-mouth of the River 
Fast-water Small Mouth 
Bronze-back of the Ledges 
Small-mouth of the Pools 
Dolomieu of the White Waters 
Big-water Small-mouth 

Bass of the Seasons 

Bass of Many Waters 
Breeding Habits of Black Bass 


\ JHILE this is by no means a scien- At the reduced price this book is such 


tific book, it contains in popular and 


enjoyable form all the fundamental in- a wonderful value that you just 


formation on bass that every angler ought 


to have. Mr. Jones discusses the differing can’t afford to pu it up. Send © 7 Mou 
characteristics and habits of bass accord- your remittance NOW before 


ing to the kinds of water in which the 
different types are found. 

In each case he discusses the varying 
baits and lures which are appropriate and 
particularly effective under the specific 
water conditions existing. There are espe- 
cially fine chapters on lures, tackle, cast- 
ing methods, playing from the reel and 
other fine points of bass-craft in this book 
which was originally priced at $3.00. 





our stock is exhausted. 


esos" aa 


Angling Methods on Blooming Waters 

May Waters and Bass Baits 

Local Color and Artificial Baits 

Ye Angler on the Night-line 

Playing from the Reel 

The Splash or the Silent Cast 

Can Bass Distinguish Colors? 

Black as a Lure Color 

Can Bass Hear? ‘ 
Natural Lures for Bass a” 4 
Salmoides of the Weed Beds ev 
Shoreline Large Mouth 7 y. 4 
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Prices Reduced 


END the coupon for our list of 

over 100 titles which are being sold 
out. The following titles are good 
examples of the wide variety of books 
being offered: 


African Holiday, by Dr. 
2 sale price... 


Richard L. Sutton, reg. pres 
by Wm. Haynes, regular price, $2.00, oo 


Airedale, 
price 


American 
$2.00, 


Shotgun, 
sale price 


by Capt. Chas. Askins, regular price 
Biology of Fishes, by Harry 
M. Kyle, reg, price $4.50, 
sale price ....... . 3.75 


Bird Dog Days, by Horace 





Lytle, reg. price $2.00, 
sale price ........... $1. 
Black Bass and Bass-Craft, 
by 8. BR. Jones, reg. price 
$3.00, sale price.....$1.50 
Camping Out, by Warren 
H Miller, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price.....$1.50 


Casting Tackle and Methods, 
by O. W. Smith, reg. price, 





$3.00, sale price $2.25 

Dog Days, by Stewart Edw. 

A White, reg. price, $2.50, 
sale price ..................$1.50 





KX] ALA Riemcherye 


Keeping for the Ama- 
F. Hochwalt, 

reg. price cl. $1.50, sale price oe $ .90 
reg. price p. $1.00, sale price aesuisabiiaiiii -70 
Dumb-bell of Brookfield, by John Taintor Foote, reg. price, 
$2.00, sale price . ee 
Farmer’s Dog, The, by A. F. Hochwalt, reg. price, 9% 


Dog 
teur, by A. 





sale price 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, by A. R. Harding, regular 
price $1.00, sale price.......... — 
Fisherman’s Pie, by W. A. Hunter, reg. price $3.00, 
sale price . ceehinestateamiiien “ nae 
Fur Farming for Profit, by Frank G. Ashbrook, reg. 
price, $4.00, sale Price. ................c-csececcsesecseoresnesesneseres $2.00 
Game Bird Shooting. by Capt. Chas. Askins, requis 
price, $4.00, sale price..... ‘ es 
Game Fish of the Pacific, by Geo. C. Thomas, reg. price 
GE.06, CORO RE RCO.nncccccccncccanssesccsescereceocessesnesnsossensensnessocaned 3.00 
Game with Dogs in Africa, by E. M. 
a, cede price $3.00, sale price................. $1.50 


Lion, by Martin Johnson, reg price, $5.00, sale price $3.50 

Miniature Boat Building, by Albert C. Leitch, reg. Frc 
$3.00, sale price . as 

Out Trail, by Mary 
$1.00, sale price 


Outdoor Signalling, by El- 
bert Wells, reg. rice 
$1.00, sale price....$ .60 

Pistol and Revolver Shoot- 
ing, by A. L. A. Him- 
melwright, regular price 
$4.00, sale price 1.50 

Practical Bait Casting, 
by Larry St. John, reg- 
ular price $1.00, sale 
— poe $ .70 

Problems of Bird Migra- 

by A. Landsbor- 
Thomson, reg. 


Roberts Rinehart, regular re 

















Raccoon Ralsing, 
L. Edwards, reg. 
$1.50, sale price 65 

Raising Beavers for Prof- 
it, by Robt. G. Hod- 
gon, reg. price, $1.50, 
sale price . t = 
si Fur Rabbits, by 

~~. G. Hodgson, reg. price, $3.50, sale price..$2.00 

Silver Fox Ranching, by Robert G. Hodgson, reg. Hse 
$3.00, sale price.................. wnigunent 























Steel Traps, by A. RB. Harding, regular price $1.00, 
BOLO  PTICO.........00cen-eeeeneneeereneennnnees ecescatesssunnnensuntinanandon -_ .80 
Successful Muskrat Farming, by Robt. G. Hodgson, reg. 
price $5.00, sale price.............. $2.50 


Tail Waggers, by A. Croxton Smith, reg. price $2. 0, 
88 O—>o eee anmmnemneaninas $1.75 
Tales of Rod and Gun, by Harry McGuire, reg. price, 
$2.50, sale price............................ Tee 
Trout Lore, by O. W. Smith, regular price, 43.00, os 
PEICO — cncencecsensenensnveensnnsansensseresennenesnseesnnnensnnneneenseemansnssnnnes seis 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, by E. M. Shelley, 
reg price, cloth $2.60, sale price................ ssssssnemeeee $1.75 
reg. price, paper $1.50, sale price NE , 





Outdoor Life Book Shop, . 
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amount sent for any book is to be refunded if your 
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| In a few minutes George came into the 
blind. He was very wet and muddy. He 
had an idea. 

“The thing to do,” he said, “is for us to 


use two blinds. We'll get more shots that 
way. You stay here and I'll go on down 
to the next blind. There’s a plank in it 
I can stand on.” He bent over his gun 
and wiped the mud away from the lock. 
“You don’t know these bottoms like I do,” 
he continued, “so you can keep Scrappy 
here.” 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“Sure,” said George. 

“No, no, no,” I repeated, 





“you take 


Scrappy. I don’t mind going out in the 
mud after my own ducks. This mud is 
nothing. I love to walk around in it. I 
remember once up in northern Minne- 
sota—” 





George didn’t say anything ... He 
watched some pintails* 


“Nonsense!” exclaimed George, waving 
an arm. “I get a chance to use Scrappy 
often. You don’t. You're the main guest 
here today. I wouldn't hear of anything 
but that you use Scrappy.” 

So he took his gun and shells and 
splashed away. Scrappy started to follow 
him. George scowled at him and said, 
very politely, “You stay here with Mr. 
Hough, Scrappy, and bring in his ducks. 
Stay here, like a good boy!” And he gave 
Scrappy a friendly pat across the nose that 
would have made any dog stay where he 
was. 

So I was left with Scrappy. As soon as 
George was safely in the other blind, per- 
haps 150 yards away, I turned my atten- 
tion to Scrappy. 

“Scrappy,” I said, in a voice low enough 
so George wouldn’t hear me, “you get the 
hell out of here!” Scrappy wagged his 
tail. 


COULDN'T figure out any way to 

make Scrappy go home. And after all, 
he was Gil’s dog, and this was Gil’s prop- 
erty, and he had as much right to the ducks 
as we had. It was all very touchy, in a 
social way. 

I may as well state that the presence of 
Scrappy was very embarrassing to me for 
quite another reason. I would shoot, and 
Scrappy would start after the duck, of 
which there was none. He would run 
around in circles, and flounder in the mud 
and water, trying to find my duck. I didn’t 
know what to do in a case like this. I 
shouted at him, “Scrappy, there is no duck! 
I missed him that time, Scrappy!” And 
soon. I explained to him that I was neith- 
er Gil Wagner nor George Jones, and that 














when I fired my gun off it was no sign 





there was any work for a retriever, just 
at that moment. 

Taking it all together, I was very much 
pleased when Scrappy finally decided he 
didn’t like my kind of shooting, and “went 
over to help George. I spent the rest of 
the afternoon listening to the conversation 
between George and Scrappy. 

That night George went to sleep right 
after supper, but after awhile he woke up 
and began talking about Scrappy. “Scrappy 
used to be a wonderful dog,” he said. “We 
all thought the world of him. Why, once 
he got stuck in the mud, right up to his 
nose, and I waded qut and dug him up.” 
George went down in my _ estimation. 
“That,” continued George after a_ short 
pause, “was one of the big mistakes of my 
life.” He went up again, a notch higher 
than ever. I saw that George and I had 
got together on Scrappy at last. 

“I have a theory,” said George, “that 
the trouble with Scrappy is that he needs 
a dog house. He needs a dog house, so he 
can lead a normal dog’s life. He sleeps in 
the house. He’s getting soft.” George 
paused, for the sake of the dramatic an- 
nouncement he had in mind. Then he 
said, “I’m going to make a dog house.” 

I looked at George. He was sipping 
his glass of spirits with a determined air. 

“You're going to miss the morning's 
shooting?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 
ing to build it tonight.” 


“Not at all. I’m go- 


OFFERED to help, but George shook 

his head. “You can do your talking here 
as well as down in the garage,” he said, 
“and besides, I like to do my carpenter 
work alone.” So he went out, and for 
several hours I could hear him hammering 
and sawing and grunting and swearing in 
the garage beneath the house. Two or 
three times I took him a small amount of 
beer. He was having a little trouble 
matching the boards, and once he asked 
my advice about the entrance. Finally he 
came upstairs and said the house was 
ready. We poured out a small glass of 
spirits in honor of the occasion, and went 
downstairs and spent a half hour looking 
at the house. 

“It’s all he needs,” explained George. 

So we got Scrappy and put him into the 
house. “Do you think he’ll stay there?” I 
asked. 

George kind of laughed. “Can’t you see 
how he’s snuggling down in the straw?” 
he asked. “A dog,” he said, “always stays 
in a dog house. Especially a retriever. 
They understand what it’s for.” 

So after awhile we went to bed. And 
some time during the night I was awakened 
by a fuss over on George’s bed. It seemed 
Scrappy had climbed up on it and had 
gone to sleep there. I heard George talking 
to Scrappy, and he put him outdoors, and 
I could hear him explaining about the 
house, and persuading Scrappy to get into 
it. He came back mumbling to himself. 

It was dawn when next I awoke. I had 
been awakened by George talking to 
Scrappy again. It seems Scrappy was on 
his bed. He took the dog outside once 
more, and was gone a long time. I went 
to sleep, and the sun was up when George 
shook me. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s get going.” 

While we were eating breakfast I asked 
about Scrappy. 

“He’s not coming with us today,” said 
George. “He’s had a hard night. He’s 
sound asleep in his fine new house. He'll 
sleep late.” 

As we left the house I went down to 
see the dog house. Scrappy was in it. 
His nose was sticking out between two 
sticks of wood that somebody had nailed 
across the door of the house. 

So we went out shooting. 
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Canadians Protest—and How! 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—While not a 
subscriber, I have for a number of 
years enjoyed reading your publication 
and I was greatly surprised to note your 
comments regarding Canadian ammunition 
in your article “A Canadian Mixed Grill,” 
in the March issue. As a sportsman and a 
loyal Canadian, I feel that such comments 
from an editor of a sporting magazine are 
very much uncalled for as im this instance 
it is quite apparent to the writer that you 
are not qualified to discuss the merits of any 
brand of ammunition. We Canadians feel 
that our manufacturers make products 
second to none and that the American 
manufacturer has no monopoly on quality 
products, regardless of whether it is am- 
munition or other merchandise. 
Such broad statements as, “The Amer- 
ican sportsman will find Canadian am- 
munition markedly inferior in every re- 
spect to American” are unjustified, as I 
for one have burned up as much powder 
in the last 35 years as any one individual 
in the North American continent, having 
used and tested during this period every 
make of shot shell produced by the United 
States as well as European manufacturers 
and wish to inform you that Canadian am- 
munition, load for load, will give you or 
any other American sportsman visiting 
Canada, entire satisfaction, providing the 
user is capable of pointing the gun prop- 


[n closing I feel that in all fairness to 
Canadian readers of your publication you 
should, by some manner or means, retract 
your remarks. 

Man, Jor Srmpson. 


For the Defense—Canadian Shells 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am aware 

that shooters are a bit temperamental 
about their guns and ammunition as I hap- 
pen in a modest way to be a bit of a 
shooter myself, but your statement, appear- 
ing as it does with the probability of far- 
flung circulation and backed by such a well- 
known authority as yourself, cannot be ex 
cused on that score and should be re- 
tracted, modified, qualified or explained 
by you with equal publicity after you 
have satisfied yourself of its incorrect- 
ness, There was a time many years ago 
when our ammunition did not measure up 
to the U. S. standards, but for at least the 
past 20 years we have produced in Canada 
a very superior and satisfactory article, and 
I do not have to append records and score 
sheets to show that in accuracy and pene- 
tration, spread, speed, etc., as well as gen- 
eral finish, including waterproofing, our 
Canadian shells are the equal of any to be 
found in any part of the world—and I'll 
admit that takes in a lot of territory... . 
Seriously, I grant you great efficiency for 
American-made shells—I have killed much 
game and made many nice trap scores with 
them, but as far back as 1920 I scored 296 
x 300 in the tryouts for the Canadian 
Olympic Trapshooting Team (of six)— 
and I used the “Canuck” shell, made by the 
same Dominion Cartridge Co., of Montreal. 
And when it comes to duck shooting, well 


Mr. McGuire, I am not here to boast, but 


come on down some time and bring your 
gang and we'll try to prove to you in per- 
son that our ducks are tough and fast and 
our Canadian-made ammunition so good 
you'll gladly tell your friends and your 
reading public how far astray you were 
in March, 1934, 
N. B. O. J. KiiiaM. 


Canadian Ducks Fly Faster 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—We Canadian 
duck hunters are all willing to admit 

that while the ducks are in Canada they 
fly at a tremendous speed, and as I have 
never hunted ducks in the United States 
am unable to make a comparison of their 
speed in flight when they migrate south 
during the winter time. It is just possible 
that you have had no previous experience 
in shooting ducks in Canada and that you 
are accustomed to shooting them in the 
United States, where they possibly fly at 
much lesser speeds. You would, therefore, 
find it very difficult to estimate the amount 
of lead necessary to kill ducks in Canada. 
Our Canadian ornithologists estimate the 
speed of canvasbacks at approximately 60 
miles per hour, and if they are flying down- 
wind this speed would possibly be increased 
to 75 miles. A simple mathematical cal- 
culation shows one that a duck flying at 
60 miles an hour requires a lead of ap- 
proximately 16 feet if it is to be inter- 
cepted by a charge of shot having a veloc- 
ity of approximately 950 foot-seconds. 
Que. J. D. CaLpweE Lt. 


Take You Up on That 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—We _ suspect 
there is some motive behind this un- 
called for attack and the shooters down 
here can guess—acid stomach, try Tums. 
If you have got to be shown how good 
our ammunition is, “Come up and see us 
sometime.” The boys here have copies of 
this letter and are looking forward to see- 
ing this in your next issue. Knowing you 
as we do through your publication, we 
know you will print it. 
N. B. J. L. Maver. 


Note:—Dr. Sutton, Mr. Patton and I shot 
about 36 boxes of Canuck (Dominion) am- 
munition during our Canadian trip. All of it 
was used on game, and in the end we were 
unanimous in the opinion I expressed in the 
March issue. Thanks to Canadian Industries 
Ltd. we are having further tests made, and either 
Capt. Askins or I will later report our findings. 
—H. McG. 


As a Californian Sees Baiting 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Anent the 
baiting problem: 

Probably no law regulating the feeding 
of wildfowl can fulfill the requirements of 
all parts of the country because of the 
varied conditions. 

For instance, the East abounds in rivers, 
lakes, swamps and marshes: whereas the 
Far West is arid, except in the north, 
and there is little or no fresh water or 
food for waterfowl except on private duck 
clubs. That fact should be clearly realized. 

Another point to be emphasized. Prob- 
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ably one-quarter of all the waterfowl on 
this continent, possibly one-third, migrate 
up and down the Pacific Coast through the 
arid states. Hundreds of thousands of 
waterfowl of various kinds are fed and 
watered by the 450 duck clubs in California 
alone. Some large clubs feed 10,000 ducks 
each according to estimates by game ward- 
ens; and not one bird in 25, possibly one 
in 50, is killed in any one day. This is 
true because large flocks fly far out of 
range. 

Another important difference. Small 
‘Baited Pot Holes” are practically un- 
known out here; and not 5 per cent of all 
clubs in California are commercial. The 
typical far Western club consists of 160 
to 1,000 or more acres, with shallow, arti- 
ficially irrigated ponds and fields, divided 
by dykes, which allow from five to 10 
acres for each blind. 

Because these clubs are easily accessible 
to outside gunners (which is not the case 
with Eastern natural marsh clubs) the 
shooting is at longer range, higher speed 
and is more difficult than on natural 
marshes. Any number of reputable sports- 
men can testify to this. Because of outside, 
long range bombardments on shooting days 
the birds fly “high, wide and handsome,” 
and they certainly do not alight within 
range to be “water sluiced.” On one oc- 
casion 12 game wardens checked up 800 
guns outside of one club. Figure that out. 
For this reason shooting on these clubs is 
neither less difficult nor more destructive 
than other types of duck shooting. 

Many duck clubs adjoin each other and 
in that way aggregate several square miles 
of open, shallow water. Eastern people do 
not realize the vast extent of irrigated land 
in California, nor do they realize the fact 
that without irrigation there would be prac- 
tically no food or water for the hundreds 
of thousands of waterfowl which migrate 
up and down the Pacific slope. 

If feeding is prohibited and the clubs put 
out of existence, where will these birds get 
food and water? Certainly not in Cali- 
fornia. Must they go on to arid Mexico 
where they are regularly shot for the mar- 
kets in baited ditches with swivel guns? 

Calif. DeEWIrtr ParsuHa _t, N. A. 


Thth 
Nature Fakers 


—— 
\Ferocious Hawk 
| In Front of Home 


ee ee f 
YRONDEQUOIT, N. Y., Dec. 
16—An unusually _ ferocious 








hawk attacked 12-year-old Eu- 
leche ea 
» eee ak tune isan Nene 











Land Sakes! Sure that wasn’t 
an eagle or a dinosaur? 
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A.F. Hochwalt 


The National Championship 


ORIAS ANNIE, white, black and 
ticked pointer bitch, owned by Wal- 
ter C. Teagle, of New York, handled 

by Chesley H. Harris, trainer at Hayne- 
ville, Ala., is the National bird dog cham- 
pion for 1934. She won, not because of 
her brilliancy, not because of her spectac- 
ular performance, but because of her bird- 
finding ability, her perseverance, her re- 
markable endurance and the uniformity of 
her race. She went through the three 
hours handling kindly, at well-sustained 
pace and range, finding thirteen bevies of 
birds without a mistake, locating all of her 
birds with accuracy and showing perfect 
training in all that she did. Like all of the 
members of her immediate family she 
seems to be constructed of whipcord and 
steel, possessing nerves of iron and a nose 
beyond compare. No road is too long for 
her, no conditions too arduous. In this 
respect she resembles Mary Blue, who 
carried away the National title on two dif- 
ferent occasions for her owner, Mr. Teagle, 
during the past four or five years. Norias 
Annie is a near relative of Mary Blue, for 
her dam, Ben Hur’s Countess, is a litter 
sister to the two-time champion of former 
seasons. Norias Annie is a slight refine- 
ment over Mary Blue, however, and yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, Annie re- 
sembles her aunt in still another way; she 
is the perfection of the commonplace. Once 
in a while a commonplace dog wins this 
championship through sheer determination 
and work that cannot be faulted and Norias 
Annie is a shining example. 

In the twenty-nine consecutive annual 
championships that I have seen, more spec- 
tacular dogs have won this coveted title, 
dogs that caused the pulse to beat faster 
because of startling and spectacular situa- 
tions, but few that showed greater con- 
sistency of purpose or more mechanical 
finish than Norias Annie. She is a true 
exponent of her trainer’s technique and 
Chesley Harris has a method strictly his 
own when it comes 
to finishing bird 
dogs. This is the 
seventh National 
Championship _ that 
he has won and all 
of his winners are 
of much the same 
type—well _ finished 
bird dogs when they 
are in the mood to 
show their best, but 
all packing an over- 
whelming amount of 
endurance and there- 
fore difficult to beat, 
for in the end, it is 
endurance that 
counts heavily in a 
stake like the Na- 
tional Championship. 
There was Becky 
Broom Hill, three 
times a winner; Mc- 
‘Tyre, once a winner ; 
Mary Blue, twice a 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


winner; and now comes Norias Annie with 
the same, somewhat plebian blood lines on 
her dam’s side as Mary Blue. Endurance 
means that a dog must not only “go the 
route”; he must do so at well-sustained 
pace and range throughout the three 
hours; he must not loaf and potter along 
the wayside, he must not idle away time; 
he must keep going and must continue to 
find birds to the end. 

The National Championship was inau- 
gurated in 1896 and has become the great 
classic of the bird dog world. Since the 
year of its inception it happened only once 
that the stake was not run; this was in 
1897, when an unusually protracted period 
of inclement weather made it necessary to 
call the stake off. Since then there has 
not been a single hiatus in the running 
of this annual event. To win a National 
Championship is the consummation of ev- 
ery field trial patron’s ambition, for aside 
from the title—which is the most desired 
goal—there is a purse of $1,500 and the 
sterling silver trophy which must be won 
three times, not necessarily by the same 
dog, for final possession. 


OR twenty-five years or more the stake 
has been run on the vast preserve of 


Hobart Ames, of Boston, situated three 
miles north of Grand Junction, Tenn., and 
known throughout the country as the Ames 
Plantation, famous among cattle breeders 
for its Aberdeen-Angus herd, revered by 
sportsmen and bird dog owners as a quail 
sanctuary and as the venue for the National 
Championship. The stake takes place once 
a year some time between the latter part 
of January and the first week in March. 
This year it was scheduled to begin on 
Monday, Feb. 26, but extremely cold 
weather, ice and snow caused the opening 
to be deferred to Wednesday. There were 
fourteen competitors in the stake composed 
of dogs that had qualified by winning a 
place in some open recognized field trials, 


Norias Annie, winner of the National Championship at Grand Junction 


The heats were three hours in length and 
this made it possible to run only two braces, 
or four dogs each day. Ordinarily it woukd 
have required three and one-half days for 
the first series and whatever additional 
time was necessary for the finals in case 
they were necessary. On Wednesday and 
Thursday eight dogs, or four braces, were 
disposed of; on Friday it rained all day; 
on Saturday the running was resumed, 
leaving two dogs over for Monday morn- 
ing of the next week. Out of the twelve 
dogs that had run their races up to Satur- 
day afternoon, the pointer Kremlin, full 
brother to Norias Annie, but owned by 
Jacob France of Baltimore, Md., and also 
handled by Chesley Harris, looked like 
the high dog, with Jake’s Seaview Rex, 
pointer, owned by G. M. Livingston, of 
Long Island, N. Y., as the next choice of 
the judges. There were four English set- 
ters in the stake, but with the exception 
of Citation, owned by F. H. Farnsworth, 
of Chicago, IIll., none had shown sufficient 
merit to warrant consideration. 

Then came Monday, with skies as blue as 
a robin’s egg and warm spring sunshine 
that flooded the land like a benediction 
after the wintry days of the preceding 
week. The dogs scheduled to run were 
Norias Annie and Doctor Blue Willing, 
brilliant young white, lemon and _ ticked 
pointer dog owned by L. D. Johnson, of 
Evansville, Ind., handled by Ed. Farrior, 
of Union Springs, Ala. Farrior, like Ches- 
ley Harris, is one of the prominent han- 
dlers but through fortune’s queer quirks 
has never been lucky enough to win a Na- 
tional Championship, although he has 
been knocking at its portals for years. 

That morning, there were more than a 
hundred riders in the field who had come 
to see the grand finale. Doctor Blue Will- 
ing was the favorite with the public for he 
is a spectacular young 3-year-old, winner in 
many field trials as a derby and as a junior 
all-age. When at his best he can invariably 
produce a thrill 
among even the most 
blasé. Six-year-old 
Annie was the more 
experienced by rea- 
son of her greater 
age. Everybody 
knew she was a 
good, honest bird 
dog and well broken, 
but she lacked the 
fire and dash of her 
more youthful com- 
petitor and few even 
suspected that she 
would be able to give 
Doctor Blue Willing 
the race of his life 
during the three 
hours of running. 

At 8:55 the two 
dogs were cast off in 
the flat fields at the 
north end of the 
Ames preserve. 
Three minutes later 
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came the call of point from Farrior off to 
the right. The dog was found pointing in 
a draw surrounded by plum thickets, his 
attitude intense, his muscles quivering, the 
intoxicating scent full in his nostrils. The 
hirds—it was a bevy—were under his nose, 
but the dog stood up with lofty mien, like 
a graven image. 


{E bevy was put up, the shot fired, and 

the dog was perfect in his manners. 
He was off like a flash when given the 
word and five minutes later he stopped as 
a bevy flushed wild. The birds settled in 
locust thickets just beyond, where the dog 
secured a point on the singles and again 
his work was beyond criticism. Mean- 
time Annie was going well, for she is al- 
ways a good ground worker and _ this 
morning she was working to her handler. 
She made her first point in a fallow field 
near cedars and her locating was perfect. 
One cast from here and she was on an- 
other point. Doctor Blue was swung 
around to back and he did so promptly at 
sight of his brace mate without word of 
caution from his handler. Annie did not 
show the same statuesque beauty on her 
points, but her birds were well located, and 
she was steady to wing and shot on both 
occasions. And so the two dogs con- 
tinued. 

At the end of the first hour they were 
equal in actual finds, but Doctor’s more 
spectacular performances were in his fa- 
vor. During the second hour Annie’s score 
had advanced over that of her competitor. 
She had eight bevies to the younger dog’s 
five. She was beginning to attract atten- 
tion for not a flaw marred her work. At 
the end of the third hour both dogs 
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pointed simultaneously in serge grass on | 


a hill, standing some 20 yards apart. Far- 
rior tried to flush birds for his dog but 
failed; meanwhile Harris flushed a bevy 
to Annie’s point. Farrior, obviously under 
the impression that these were the same 
birds his dog was pointing, took him by the 
collar to send him on when Doctor refused 
to move. In doing so he literally pushed 
his dog into another bevy; he stopped 
promptly to flush. It was not the dog’s 
fault, but the handler’s faux pas. It was 


about this time that Annie began to loom | 


large. She continued to find bevy after 
bevy and while she lacked the loftiness of 
her competitor her perfect work could not 
be ignored. 

The dogs went into the last hour; for a 
time it seemed that Doctor Blue Willing 
was running more or less without the best 
of judgment for the dogs were in birdy 
country, but Annie was finding the birds 
and Doctor was not. Both were going at 
great speed and range. Five minutes be- 
fore the time expired Doctor had ten finds 
to his credit, counting the one where the 
error was made, while Annie had twelve 
perfect ones. The last effort came as the 
dogs neared the end. Annie swung into 
the thickets along a branch and was on her 
thirteenth point. Once more she had birds, 
making her score a total of thirteen bevy 
finds, all perfectly handled. Her honest 
work and perfect handling, her sustained 
pace and her stamina, could not be ignored 
and by virtue of the decision of the judges 
she became the National Champion for 
1934. But Doctor Blue Willing, less ex- 
perienced than his veteran competitor, won 
the hearts of the spectators even in 
defeat. 


The Springer Spaniel and Its Origin 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


LEASE give in the columns of Ovut- 

poor Lire a general history of the 

springer spaniel. What I wish to 
know is, what breed of dogs was the 
springer originally bred from and when?” 
Thus writes a correspondent from North 
Dakota and as his request is augmented 
by numerous other queries about this 
popular breed a brief resumé of the 
eae history may not be out of 
place. 

First of all, it might be well to observe 
that the springer is divided into two gen- 
eral divisions known as the English 
springer and the Welsh springer. The 
spaniel varieties are conceded to be among 
the oldest of recognized breeds and far 
back in past centuries the breed was 
known and subdivided into numerous 
other branches ranging from the large 
and handsome Clumber down to the 





Ben, springer spaniel owned by John 
CRat Minot, N. D. vs 


gentle ladies’ pets commonly called Eng- 
lish toy spaniels, which were again sub- 
divided into various branches. But it is 
the working varieties in which my cor- 
respondent is chiefly interested. The 
name “springer,” although an old name, 
is of comparatively recent official adop- 
tion and it was not until about 1902 that 
the English Kennel Club recognized this 
variety under that name. Spaniel trials 
had much to do with popularizing the 
breed, although bench shows created a 
desire for a definite type. 

For many years the old-fashioned liver 
and white, or black and white spaniel, 
longer in the leg than either Sussex or 
field spaniels, had been known under the 
name of Norfolk spaniel and was thus 
recognized by the Spaniel Club of Eng- 
land. More or less discussion arose, as 
to the propriety of this name, the argu- 
ment against it being that insofar as any 
territorial connection it had with Nor- 
folk, in England, it was a misnomer. The 
appelation probably arose through the 
Dukes of Norfolk having kept this breed 
for a number of years and verification of 
that is obtained far back in the last cen- 
tury in Blaine’s “Rural Sports.” The 
Duke of Norfolk of the period in which 
Blaine writes, was so jealous of his breed 
of spaniels that he would not allow any 
of his stock to leave his kennels if they 
were bred in a direct line from his own 
breed. Accordingly, when the Sporting 
Spaniel Society of England took up the 
breed it was decided to drop the name of 
“Norfolk” and revert to the old title of 
“springer.” The name “springer” is a 
time-honored appellation for all varieties 
of spaniels which “spring” their game 
and it is therefore not a newly coined 
word. As a matter of fact, the name 
“springer” indicates the dog’s mission in 
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life in contradistinction to “setter.” In 
other words, the spaniel seeks his game 
and springs it when it is encountered 
while the setter “points” or “sets” his 
game. 


ETHER it was the new name for 

this fine old spaniel or the efforts 

of the Sporting Spaniel Society to popu- 
larize the breed in field trials, in any 
case the springer became popular, es- 
pecially after he was recognized by the 
English Kennel Club. He was seen at 
field trials and at bench shows, but it 
was in the field of utility that he gained 
his greatest admirers. Back in the latter 
decades of the past century and the early 
ones of the present such men as William 
Arkwright, Harry Jones, Sir Hugo Fitz- 
herbert, C. C. Bethune Eversfield, Winton 
Smith, C. A. Phillips, Col. R. Claude Cane 
and others were largely instrumental in 
bringing the dog’s good qualities before 
the public as a sporting dog. Field trials 
for the various spaniel varieties became 
popular and in this sphere the springer 
showed a peculiar adeptness for good 
work on land as well as in water. His 
merits soon became known on this side 
of the Atlantic and at the present time, 
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Rocksand of Avandale, a sturdy type 
of springer spaniel 


while he may not be in such general 
fashion as he was a decade ago, he has 
numerous admirers in all parts of the 
country. Indeed, in certain localities he 
is considered the dog par excellence. 
Springers are undoubtedly the right dogs 
for those who want spaniels to travel 
faster and cover more ground than the 
more ponderous and shorter legged Clum- 
bers, Sussex or field spaniels, but as a 
general thing there may not be the same 
refinement of finish as one sees in the 
others, the latter being specialists in their 
line. Neither can he entirely take the 
place of the larger retriever varieties. In 
general appearance he is an active, com- 
pact dog, upstanding, but not stilty. His 
height at shoulder should be about equal 
to his length from the top of the withers 
to the root of the tail. The original 
standard calls for colors ranging from 
liver and white, black and white, fawn 
and white, yellow and white, also roans 
and self colors of all these tints. The 
pied colors are preferable, however, as 
more easily seen in cover. 

The Welsh springer was recognized 
about the same time as his English 


cousin. His admirers claim for him that 
he existed as a distinct breed for a long 
time, though not beyond the bounds of 
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Wales where in the early days he was 
known as the “starter.” When the breed 
was first exploited it was freely asserted 
by the writers of that day that he was 
nothing but a cross between the ordinary 
springer and probably the Clumber. This, 
according to thei1 reasoning, accounts for 
the red or orange markings and the vine- 
leaf-shaped ears which are characteristic 
points of the Clumber. Whether or not 
the Welsh springer is a “manufactured 
breed” he is a decidedly meritorious one. 
I have seen them at work in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain where they in- 
variably hold their own with any of the 
other spaniel varieties. 





In general conformation they are de- 
cidedly attractive, rather more lightly 
built than most spaniels and very little 
larger than the working cockers of the 
old country. They are invariably white 
in color, with red or orange markings, 
possessing fine heads, with small Clum- 
ber-shaped ears. Their general appear- 
ance is that of extremely active and alert 
dogs, very intelligent and easy to teach. 
Other crosses may have been resorted to 
in both the English and the Welsh spring- 
ers and it is freely admitted that the set- 
ter has played a part, especially with 
the English springer, in some of the 
strains now in existence. 


Starting the Rabbit Hound Puppy 
By Carl E. Smith 


N STARTING your puppy, if you 
have an old, slow, and steady trained 
hound that is sure and true, and of a 

disposition not to be cross to a bothersome 
puppy, your problem is half solved be- 
fore you begin. Work him with this good 
tutor until he imitates pretty much the 
performance of his teacher, and until he is 
taking hold pretty well on trail, giving 
voice quite a bit, and “tonguing” rather 
liberally in his own right. Work him with 
the old dog, too, until the old-timer has 
shown him how to circle slowly wider on 
the “checks” (short and quick turns the 
rabbit takes in his course) until the trail is 
picked up again. Let the old dog teach 
him to stick with the trail until the rab- 
bit is brought around repeatedly, and either 
bagged or holed. Then, lest he become a 
mere shadow and mimic of the older dog, 
work the youngster by himself until he 
learns to depend upon himself and becomes 
a hunter in his own right. The old dog 
will have taught him both how to rout and 
trail game; where the most likely spots for 
sitting game are to be found and the most 
likely sort of cover to expect it to be in. 
But a youngster is neither a router nor 
trailer in his own right, nor a hunter in 
the true sense, until he has learned to do 
a what his trainer has previously shown 

im. 

If you have not the old dog available, 
and have no friend who has one, with whom 
you can hunt, you will of necessity “make 
a dog of yourself” to the extent of getting 
into the briars and cover to rout out game 
for the pup, and try to get him to see it, 
if possible. This is a hard thing to do with 
a lively pup that sees a little bit of every- 
thing and is here, there, and everywhere, 
and always (or usually) in the wrong place 
to see the game when it pops up. The 
sight of a bunny will usually excite the pup 
(with your help) to a little sight chase, 
and when he has followed the game until 
he can no longer see it, instinct usually 
tells him to put his nose to the ground 
where he saw it last, and try to follow it 
on. Lucky indeed is an occurrence like 
this, which may boost your pup along on 
his training by that one incident farther 
than days of patient endeavor could, lack- 
ing the lucky sight of the bunny. Not 
every pup will chase on sight the first 
bunny he sees, but many will, if encour- 
aged by their master. 

Lacking the sight of game, the next 
best thing is to go to the nest or “box” 
whence the rabbit popped out, and with 
hand held to the ground, encourage the 
pup to smell there. Then follow along the 
course you observed the rabbit go, with 
your hand still held down, and try to en- 
courage the pup to follow the scent. It 
will take many trials of this sort, prob- 
ably, and “the race is not to the swift,” 
but rather it takes long and patient en- 
deavor. In the end you will get him go- 


ing, if you work him regularly, steadily, 
and often. 


Fb arse he gets to trailing, if you still 
lack the old dog to teach him to work 
out the checks, you may have to watch 
from some vantage point to see where the 
wise old rabbit leaps quickly to one side, 
and ducks back, to throw the pup off. Ii 
the pup gets discouraged and seems likely 
to quit, better go to him, and with hand 
held down again, show him which way the 
trail goes, and get him on it again. Later 
he will know that he can work it out him- 
self, if he circles long and widely enough; 
then you will not want to help him further 
lest he permanently come to depend upon 
your help. But when still a puppy set 
him right, lest he get the quitting habit. 

A pup has just as good a nose as he will 
ever have, but the head work which a wise 
old dog shows in outwitting the canny 
quarry comes with age and lots of ex- 
perience, and it seldom comes without 
both. An enthusiastic owner of a promis- 
ing youngster writes me, “Why, my pup 
hunts just like an old dog.” Well, I enjoy 
hearing his praise, but I know there isn't 
a chance that he could have the head work 
of an old dog, because he hasn’t the back- 
ground of a multitude of instances in out- 
witting the game, or attempting to, which 
background of experience becomes the old 
dog’s second nature or “sub-conscious” 
mind action, or whatever you want to call 
it, when we see him so shrewdly use his 
head to save his legs, and accomplish with 
shrewdness much more than the inex- 
perienced puppy can with much effort and 
lost motion, when the test is a critical and 
difficult piece of work in unraveling the 
trail. Don’t expect too much of your pup 
too soon, and especially don’t expect too 
much the first year. He is just a baby 
dog until near a year old, and just like 
a big, awkward, and more or less unat- 
tentive boy until he ts past two years old. 
It takes five years, or more, to make a 
finished product in either rabbit or coon- 
hound, in most cases, and the best head 
work I have even seen has been in dogs 
past eight years old, or ten. So don’t ex- 
pect your rabbit hound puppy to develop 
too rapidly, just because he is well bred, 
with generations of hunters back of him. 
You don’t expect your own boy to become 
an expert hunter his first or second season, 
just because his father is a hunter. and 
his grandfather was—and perhaps he has 
generations of pioneer woodsmen back ot 
him. The best hunting blood in the world 
needs both training and time to properly 
develop it. If you are not willing to be 
patient and give the process time, never 
attempt to train a rabbit hound puppy. 

This little sketch by no means attempts 
to go into any details, but endeavors to give 
a tip or two on how to get that puppy of 
yours going. 
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Two typical basset hounds of fine type 


Last, but not least, don’t tie him up and 
start a silly “barrage” of gunfire about 
him, to see if he is gun-shy; that’s a fine 
way to make him so. Teach him to hunt, 
first, without gun; then, when he has really 
learned, take the gun along, shoot only 
when game is up, and (using the usual care 
to not shoot too close to the dog) the 
matter will usually adjust itself. I never 
use the “barrage” method. On the con- 
trary, I often take pups into the field that 
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service for sportsmen wanting to learn how 
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never heard a gun before, and start them 
with a 12 gauge. But I don’t shoot until 
game is going, and having previously 
trained the pups in game interest, they 
seldom pay any attention to the gun. Ii, 
however, you prefer doing some shooting, 
begin with a small rifle or .410 shotgun. 
Shoot a few sparrows around the pup’s pen, 
paying little or no attention to whether the 
pup is or is not frightened, until he gets 
used to it, and takes it as a matter of 
course. Then, gradually increase the size 
of the gun. Some break a gun-shy pup by 
shooting as the dog is eating and then re- 
moving the feed if he bolts, and so on until 
he gets hungry enough to stand and eat in 
spite of the firing. Well, if he is really 
gun-shy, you may have a starving pup be- 
fore you have a pup broken of gun-shyness ; 
better not do anything to make him gun- 
shy in the first place. It is easier to not 
do damage in the first place, than to undo 
it. By my own method, mentioned above, 
I have trained I suppose considerably over 
100 pups in recent years, and the only ones 
I can recall that showed any considerable 
amount of gun fear were two which were 
unfortunately accidentally sprinkled quite 
liberally with shot, in hunting in deep 
cover. I am also happy to report that we 
were able to break both of those unfor-. 
tunates of gun-shyness, not by banging 
around their ears to confirm and increase 
this fear, but rather by continuing their 
training and completing it (without the 
gun) and letting them in time forget their 
bad luck. Then, when they had become, in 
a sense, finished products as hunters, we 
again after considerable lapse of time, ‘took 
and using the usual care, ac- 
customed them to hunting to the gun. This, 
as in all the steps of training, takes patience 
and persistence, those two very necessary 
“P’s” of pup training. 


the gun, 


Queries 
Unsteady to Wing 

Editor:—I have a pointer 2 years old. Last 
season I started him a couple of months before 
the season opened here and he was a whirlwind 
even in hot weather, finding ringnecks, quail and 
single birds before dogs that he was hunting with 
which were several years older. This dog is a 
wide ranger. If he makes a point when I am 
within 20 or 30 yards of him he will hold it 
nicely, but if he points 300 yards from me he will 
wait until I am within 30 feet of him and then 
flush the birds. Is there any way that he can 
be made steady? He will not hunt with a check 
cord on him.—W. E. G., Pa. 


Answer:—You evidently have a dog with a 
promising future. The fact that he will flush is 
simply an indication of over-eagerness. If you 
teach him to stop at command and remain where 
he is until you get to him you may overcome 
this in time. In the event that you cannot hunt 
him with a long check cord use one about six 
feet long and keep it on his collar. He will 
soon become accustomed to this. Then try to 
work him among marked, scattered birds. Give 
the command to hold the moment he points, and 
get to him at once. If he attempts to break in, 
pull him back with a sharp jerk and a reprimand. 
After you have him proficient on the singles he 
will soon learn to hold when he is some distance 
away. The dog is still young and he will learn 
with more experience. It is well, also, to hunt 
him with a steady dog, allowing the latter to do 
the finding, then lead the young dog up and allow 
him to get the scent of the birds. Keep him in 
his position and the moment he attempts to break 
bring him back to the place where he first stood 
and force him to remain while the birds are 
flushed and «he shot fired. Nearly all young and 
high-strung dogs will break until they have been 
taught what is expected of them. Patience and 
constant work will overcome this desire to break 
in on the birds.—A. F. H. 


Crossing the Cocker and Springer 

Editor:—I have a very good springer bitch 
that I am thinking of breeding to a cocker. Will 
you kindly tell me what I may expect? My idea 
is to get a dog smaller than the springer and 
larger than the cocker. Would you advise breed- 
ing her to a white and black or a solid black? 
And would the markings be as even as if bred 
pure, that is to her own kind? Could I expect to 
get the size that would be medium between the two 
breeds and would I be likely to get a dog of 
sound and rugged conformation ?—G. L. B., Calif. 


Answer:—According to the Mendelian theory, 
you are likely to obtain some progeny which will 
resemble the sire, and some the dam. This is 
due to the fact that the sire and dam do not 
actually transmit themselves, but pass on the 
stream of germ cells from which they themselves 
have sprung. The dominant characters will ap- 
pear in nearly equal proportions, while the reces- 
sive characters may not become apparent until 
you breed later generations. Read some of the 
books on Mendelism. The markings may likewise 
be like the sire in some, the dam in others. In 
making this cross it might be advisable to select 
the best individual rather than the preferred 
color. Springers and cockers have been crossed 
at various times with good results, but these are 
not always apparent in the first generation.— 
A. F. H. 





KILLS MANGE 


Overnight, Or Money Back 


The mites which cause sosconte 
mange are killed almost agg og ed 
Gabriel’s Mange Formula. The 
tated skin is then promptly soothed 
and healed—scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
stinate cases, it has succeeded where 
all else had failed. Used and en- 
dorsed by many of America’s finest 
kennels. Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectly. Don’t 
delay! Mange spreads, and simple home 
treatments won’t heal it. Sent _pomvelt. 12- 
ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size, $2.75 (stamps 
or money order). Full information upon 
request, on our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 


Gabriel's Laboratories, Desk 17, Tell City, Indiana 
AMERICAN HOUNDS 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG EARED 
BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TANS 
Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all — 

dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
puppies. Also rabbit-minded Beagles. Highly 
descriptive illustrated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, 
Owner. Buck Gordon, eneaee 
Bannock, Ohio. 











LET ME TRAIN 
YOUR DOG 


to handle birds pavete in a country where 
birds are plentiful—to retrieve into hand— 
to STOP ON COMMAND ANYWHERE. 
CAMERON KENNELS, Hempstead, Texas 
“You will like me after I train your dog.’’ 








EVERY DOG OWNER <a THIS! 


eae MB 


Does not cut the dead hair, leav’ a stubble coat but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. ade of steel; strong; rigid; guaran 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine’ for vermin 
r a. thin poote, gad cates 

trimming eac 

Deot. L. Norwich 






and finishing. Adjustable 
fur comb. FREE, extra 3 


ra 
WARNER’S DOG SU! ies, 








HERMOSA KENNELS 


MAY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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AUCTION-BY-MAIL!!! 


I am offering sixty beautiful 8 rnot, Soestale and English Setters 
in an unreserved Auction-By- Mail. lan is simple. Send for a 
list of my dogs and photos of same. Me me your highest offer for 
any of them, and draft to cover same. If within ten days I get a 
higher offer, your draft will be returned promptly. If youre is the 
highest, I ship you the dog. Beautiful pups bitches trained o 














unt rained. bred or unbred, stud { dogs. All quatontesd sg represe 
immune from distemper, A. no duty 4 7 choice 
Avan dal springer at your Aan pn gs Send for list! American 
money accep at par. 
AvAND ALS a 
342 Main St. Chevrier, **Finnipes, Canada 
orn 
Wi Jupy $1.50 
Pub. 1987, revised 1982; 121 
p., illus. 7%xb 40% 


A valuable book on the general training 
of any dog. General] principles of train- 
ing; training for the home, street and 
auto; tricks; breaking bad habits, etc. 


ouraeen LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, IIL 
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Sporting Equipment FREE 


AKE your spare time pay you profits 
OUTDOO 


through the R LIFE 
plan. You can easily win a 
hunting clothing, fishing tackle, bi ars, 


or any item of outdoor equipment made by 
concerns advertising in this magazine. Just 
show this copy to your sportsmen friends, 
and you'll be surprised at the small amount 
of effort and time needed to sell subscrip- 
tions. OUTDOOR LIFE practically sells 
itself. 

You need not decide definitely on any 


premium till you have earned it and you 

change to another premium or order a 

cm commission refunded at any time. But 

it helps us if we know what premium you 
have in mind. 

Renewals count the same as new sub- 
scriptions and the easy renewals of orders 
you now secure shoule win an annual prize 
for you year after year. Once your friends 
have become accustomed to receiving O' 
DOOR LIFE regularly, they will coadily 
renew. 








opportunity offered me to wih this 


gun. 

“Getting the uired subscrip- 
tions was both interesting and 
easy. Everyone enjoys the maga- 
zine very much."’ 


easy plan. 





Complete GOFORT 
Outfits ‘ 


Parker-Everett Set 


5 target standards and heads with 6 fac- 
a? 
ings each; complete control stand.............. 16 by es 


Rifle Club Members—Get your 
GOFORT equipment through this 


Subscriptions 
Required 





X-Ring Set Joe Bettencourt of Hilo, 
Hawaii, says, “‘l_ received 
5 field targets and control stand............... 18 the 12 


the easiest way to get such 
a beautiful gun. 
is admired by all my 
friends.”’ 











Subscriptions 


Required 
©? Remington Model 33, Bolt Single 3 7 
22 Remington Model 34, Bolt Repeater 13 
.22 Remington Model 24-A Automatic 25 
.30/06, Tm/m Remington Model 30-S 55 
25, .30, .35 Remington Model 14-A 41 
25/20, .82 Remington Model 25-A 28 
22 Remington Model 12-C Pump 21 


> 
.30/06 Winchester Model 54 Bolt : 35 
-250/3000, 9m/m Winchester Model 54 with 48W sight...44 
.22 Winchester Model 52 Bolt Repeater 3 


.22 Winchester Model 57 Bolt Repeater 19 
.22 Winchester Model 60 Bolt Single “8 
.35 Winchester Model 95 Lever.. 25 


RIFLES 


Subscriptions 











SHOTGUNS 


Subscriptions 
Required 
28 


Winchester Model 12 Pump—12, 16 or 20 ga 
Winchester Model 12 Ventilated Rib...... 
Winchester Model 97 Pump—12 or 16 ¢ 
Winchester Model 21 Double—12, 16 or 
Winchester Model 42 Pump, .410 Skeet 















Remington Model 31-A Pump—12, 16 or 20 ga. 36 
Remington Sportsman—-12, 16, or 20 ga. 39 
Remington Model 11-A Autoloading... . 39 
Remington Model 32-A Over-Under... ee -..60 
Ithaca Model 1, Double—10, 12, 16, ‘20, “9s, ..82 
Ithaca Model 2 with Selective Single Trigger...................50 
Ithaca Field, Non-Selective Single Trigger...... 29 
Savage Model 720 Automatic—12 OF 16 G8......------------ 24 


(ee See ee See ese een 
Subscription Department, 
| OUTDOOR LIFE, Mount Morris, Ill. 


| Please send me, without obligation, a receipt 
| book, order blanks and information on earning a 
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Required 
22 Winchester Model 63 om. = 24 
2 Winchester Model 61 Pum 17 
1/30, .303 Savage Model 99. ¥ or 99E Lever 30 
2 Savage Model 1933 N. R. A. Bolt Repeater 21 
2 Savage Model 23-A Bolt Repeater 14 
2 Savage Model 4 Bolt Repeater ~ 
2 Savage Model 3 Bolt Single... .4 
2 Stevens Model 066 Bolt Repeater oa 
2 Springfield Model 053 Bolt Single S 
2 Springtield Model 056 Bolt Repeater 6 
2 Mossberg Model 40 Bolt Repeater a 
2 Crossman Pneumatic Bolt Repeater .9 
2 Marlin Model 50 Autoloading...... ws 
Subscriptions 
a 

Lefever Nitro Special Double, Single Frisees 
Lefever Long Range Single—i2, 16, 20, .410 it 
Western Long Range Double, pen, ‘rigger 6 
Stevens Model 330 Double—12, 16, or .410...... 14 
Stevens Model 58 Bolt Repeater 410.” . abil 
Fox Sterlingworth with Ejector—12, 16, or 20 vei ....40 
Browning Automatic—12, or 16 ga... 8 
3 





L. C. Smith Field Grade—2 trigger, non-ejector.. 
Parker Trojan—12, 16, or 20 ga H 
Harrington and Richardson .410 single “ “folding” 2 
Mossberg Model 80, .410 Bolt Repeater..... a poccseas 
Iver Johnson ‘ “Champion” single, all gauges. 7 
Marlin Model 42, 12 ga. Repeater..................... 


PISTOLS and REVOLVERS 





Subscriptions 

Required 

32 er .38 Colt Police Positive. ............................-00.---18 
.22 Colt Woodsman Target Auto — a 
-22 Colt Aco Automatic.................................... os 
SED GS a a irittintertticccmicemenensctncctioninel 26 
.88 Colt Super Automatic... bia eae = 
.38 Special Colt Shooting Master. ai 
.44 Special Colt New Service... (adamnapinassaea 25 
.88 Smith and Wesson Military Police. natal 
.44 Smith and Wesson Military........ — 
.22 Stevens Model 35 Single Shot... ian ee, 
-41 Remington Double Derringer... ‘ oda 
.22 Iver Johnson Supershot Sealed Fight... —s 


.22 Harrington & Richardson Double Action Spertemen 8 








SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


Suction Treatment vs. Serum 

Editor:—As surgeon to a nearby C. C. C. 
camp I am anxious to secure all information 
regarding the bite of venomous snakes and the 
treatment. 

Upon his own initiative the officer in charge 
of the camp for which I am acting surgeon is 
arranging with a local pharmacist to. keep a small 
supply of antivenin on hand for immediate use. 

Of course I am lecturing the personnel of the 
camp frequently upon the precautions to be used 
against snake bite and all other accidents, but we 
wish to be prepared for any emergency. 

Will you kindly advise what specific brand of 
antivenin among the many on the market that 
you would recommend, also the best kind of 
suction apparatus, and where both of these ar- 
ticles can be obtained? 

I recall a set of suction cupping glasses in use 
about twenty years ago, consisting of three sizes 
of glass cupping shells with heavy, durable rub- 
ber bulbs attached, that were used principally to 
express the pus from boils and abscesses after 
lancing, and they were very effective for such 
work. I am wondering if they would not also 
be practicable for sucking the venom from a 
snake bite wound after free incision. I have 
tried to secure a set of these from an instrument 
house, but am informed that they are not handled 
any more. 

Frankly I am not too highly impressed with 
the efficiency of antivenin, and believe far more 
can be done by immediate treatment to remove 
all venom possible with free incision, suction and 
the use of the tourniquet, when the wound is 
inflicted on an extremity. 

Any information that you can give me regard- 
ing an efficient cupping apparatus and the most 
reliable antivenin will be greatly appreciated. 

Of course I am giving my first aid men, one 
of whom will be on duty in the forests with the 
men daily, every detail regarding first aid in 
snake bite, how to apply the tourniquets (three 
in number to arm or leg) and how to release 
them at intervals to prevent recrosis from a com- 
plete arrestation of the circulatory system, but I 
am anxious to provide them with a cupping out- 
fit and antivenin, if the latter is found prac- 
ticable.—G. P. H., Fla. 


Answer:—I am enclosing a printed bulletin 
which covers the treatment of snake bite fairly 
well, There is only one snake bite serum avail- 
able in this country, and used as directed by the 
manufacturers in the present 10 cc. doses, it is 
not worth the paper in which it is wrapped up. 

Two years ago, in association with Dr. Dudley 
Jackson, I used 2,000 cc. of antivenin to deter- 
mine definitely what it will do in tissue. Based 
upon that work the American Medical Associa- 
tion officially revised the description of antivenin 
stating that 50 cc. at the site of the bite is as 
small an amount as will be of any benefit. Anti- 
venin will only neutralize the neuro taxi sub- 
stance in venin. It will not neutralize venin in 
its entirety even in the test tube in the ratios 
on which the Government permit was issued. 

In no circumstance should serum be considered 
a cure for snake bite. At the best it can only 
be an aid, and no case is adequately treated 
unless it is surgically treated. 

The Dudley Kit, sold by Clyde Flack in San 
Antonio at $2.50, is the only first aid kit I care 
to recommend, because it is the only kit con- 
taining adequate directions both for the layman 
and the physician. The directions which I am 
enclosing are those furnished with the Dudley 
Kit. These, witha Bard Parker in your eleven 
blade and a number of suction ctips, say 3%-inch, 
6%-inch, and several one-inch, of the Becton 
Dickinson suction pumps will furnish necessary 
knowledge and equipment to treat a case of 
snake bite. 

I suggest that you waste no money on anti- 
venin for a first aid kit; that you furnish a soft 
rubber tube for a tourniquet and instruct your 
men to apply the tourniquet loosely. It is only 
necessary to prevent lymph absorptien, and the 
tourniquet should be put on just as tightly as 
it can without obstructing the blood circulation. 


.The blood circulation should not be interrupted, 


because without it no lymph will be available and 
lymph is essential for the dilution of venom. 
The essential thing in treating a snake bite case 
is to remove floods in the swollen area as rapid'y 
as possible, just as you would throw a gla f 
poison down the sink rather than drink it 1 
then take an antidote.—W. A. B 
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+ EARS Successful 
38 Y piantin experience 
Clubs and Game 
| Commissions is best guar- 
Jantee that TERRELL can make your place 
really attract more ducks, fish and game. 


‘all 
Teeaets Ss foi & GROW! 99 Kinds— 
Ae RICE, WILD 


for leading 















; EXPERIENCE has taught us many Secrets of in- 

suring Planting Success. Describe your place 
and get Terrell’s planting recommendations, booklet 
and bargain list before planting. Write 


TERRELL’S 3 AQUATIC Re uensanies 


We examine, me. ~=T, po pm properties. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Now booking orders for eggs from pure bred vigorous 
stock for spring and early summer delivery of Bey no follow- 
ing—Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Reeves, Chinese and 
English Ring Neck pheasants. Also eggs from wild mal- 
lard and genuine English Grey Call ducks. 

Full instructions on hatching, etc. Established 1895. 


Deer and Canada Geese for sale. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


Box 231, St. Charles, Ill. 


“One of the most outstanding game birds, 
the Ring Neck Pheasant.” 














Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for Spiing delivery. 


Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years of 


successful propagation. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co., 
PHEASANT EGGS! 


Graded, dated eggs from finest breeders. Special diets in- 
crease constitutional vigor, vitality and hatchability. Fertility 
tests run on each pen. After all, you want eggs that hatch! 
Ringnoete 15—-$3.00; 50—$9.00; 100—8$16.00; - etiam 

Eggs from superb stock. 30c eac 
Molantotie Mutant: Eges from choice dark strain. "350 each. 


Terms, 10% with order, balance C. O. D. 3% discount cash 
in advance. Early orders get early deliverx. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wallace Grange, 


UABS UP Breed ast ROYAL 
SQU & Salter to Kcimes PF Smes 
edrertiged. Why work ews ret table birds? 
Ea icon, 19 ‘Shi 
everywhere 3 


Sifusete wack ouuns ce, 420 Hi ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


GAME & ORNAMENTAL BIRDS 


We have supplied some of the finest Estates in this 
country with Peacocks, Pheasants, Quail, Swan, Ducks 
and Geese for the past twenty years. Let us Fy Pal 
wants. Elm Farm & Game Preserve, Biashetens 


RAISE RABBITS FOR Ee 


ron oe eee Cry, Mt. Y. 


SELLING OUT! 


at only 50c per copy 


PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 
(Modern Rifle, Vol. 1) 
by Bevis and Donovan 


Pub. in 1917, this $1.25 volume was for years an 
outstanding authority on ballistics. It deserves 
a place in the library of every gun enthusiast. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Mount Morris, Ill, 


Cresco, Pa. 
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Box 11 Ephraim, Wisconsin 
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| great reliance can be placed on state game 
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Here’s a Book For All You 
**Restockers” 


American Game Preserve Shooting, by Lawrence 
B. Smith. Selling for $4.50. 


Mr. Smith concludes that the day of free shoot- 
ing is pretty much over in America, and that no 
au- 
afford the in- 
of 
changes that 


thorities or state game preserves to 
dividual even a moderate amount 
We will have to be preparing for 
anybody can see are right at hand. 

Mr. Smith has this to say of his book, and we 
are quoting it because it plainly carries the intent 
of the author: 

“How can you get better shooting? 
individuals small groups, without 
secure for themselves ample 
This book tells how.” 

This is from the publishers: ‘“‘A book for all 
sportsmen, those who hope get 
better shooting without a prohibitive expenditure 


shooting. 


How 
great 
shooting 


can 
or in- 
vestment, 
for all time? 
particularly to 
of money. 

“With the supply of game fast 
the widespread development of game 
by individuals or small groups of sportsmen is the 
way in which the 
assure himself of a good day’s 
wants it. 


diminishing, 
preserves 
only average person can now 
sport when he 
“This need not be expensive. The author goes 
all phases of making, 
taining shooting preserves. He gives careful in- 
struction for propagation and handling, for the 
planting of cover and laying out of shoots; for the 
administration of shooting organizations, and the 
proper duties of game breeders and managers.” 

That about tells the story. The man who serious- 
ly contemplates producing game for his own 
shooting on a game preserve which he owns or 
leases, needs this book. It starts with the pre- 
sumption that an individual or a syndicate owns 
such preserve, and to them the book should prove 
invaluable.—Chas. Askins. 


into stocking, and main- 





OUTDOOR LIFE’S 


Free Restocking Service 


RITE in and tell us what 

your local problems are in 
the way of bringing back game 
birds or fish to depleted areas. 
We will give you the benefit of 
professional advice by letter. This 
service is superior to publishing 
general articles on restocking be- 
cause each region, and each 
sportsman or club helping to re- 
stock that region, has individual ° 
problems not applicable to game 
management as a whole. 











CKiD 


-Replenish ? 









ATTRACT WILD 
DUCKS & FISH 


Ki 
L abundance of game or fish to your 


their Natural Foods. Provide cover. 

You can bring and hold thousands 

where only afew are now stopping. 
favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other attractive 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells 
what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feed- 
ing ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free 
planting advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and 
plant large propert: 








—Northern Bob-White Quail, Ring- 
neck, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Ver- 


EGGS sicolor, Re ert Mutant Pheasants. 


We also have a few extra cocks a ¢ Gol —_ Silver, Amherst 


and Melanistic Mutants at very low price, two years old 
and in full plumage. HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc., 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Delaware. 





Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 
Learn how the experts do it! Keep 
abreast of happenings in this field and 
legislation affecting it. Follow Federal 
plans to stock farm lands. Read— 


GAME BREEDER 
& SPORTSMAN 


Formerly THE GAME BREEDER, established 1912. 
More than a sporting magazine—more than a trade journal. 
Brimful of useful and interesting material. Published 
monthly—price $2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9-month order. 
65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 
will be sent you FREE. Address 


gAus BREEDER & erontemae 





210 E. 43 § York, N. Y. 


Very Special—GOLDEN PHEASANTS 


Overstocked. Full plumaged Cocks $3, hens $4, eggs 
$3 for 15. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


DON D. TERPENING 
Salem, Oregon 


1305 N. Cottage St., 




















Wild 
Rabbits Sse 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer 
satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

































natural foods will keep 
WILD DUCKS and UPLA 
Secret in Attracting Game.”’ 






D GAME. 









is large or small. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, 






Keep the Game at Home . 


by establishing feeding and nesting grounds on your place. 
our birds from wandering and 
it will wae oan come real results whether your place 
Deseribe your place—we'll make planting 


Our sure-growing 
will also attract more 
illustrated book ‘‘The 





seeuaar + free. 
P. O. Box 71C5, 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


“We inspect, plan, plant 
and stock game preserves”. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application, 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of smal! accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 18th of second month preced- 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will 
find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


NG 





Arms 


Wonder Speed 
Reloading Tool 


$20.50 and $22.50 


Reloading Supplies 


Front and Rear Sights 
for All Guns 
Send 3c for Catalog 9-B. 


book on Re- 
Krags 





| Kennel 
| “TEXAS AIREDALES 


RANGER” OORANG AIREDALES, the world famous, all purpose, 

all-round dogs, are excellent retrievers of upland game 
One of the most popular revolvers. and waterfowl; natural pheasant and grouse hunters; the 
Heavy solid case-hardened frame; best known breed of silent trailing tree barkers for 
most popular D.A. revolver on the raccoon and big game. Then, too, at home they are 
market. Blue steel 5%” barrel; side rod ejector: 


perfect, loyal, and reliable watchdogs and companions for 
white bone stocks. Chambered for 38 Cal. S&W’' adults and children. Choice, healthy, registered puppies, 
special ctgs.—$10.95. 


$20.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval. 
Automatics: 25 Cal. 7 shot—$7.45; 32 Cal. 8 shot—$8.45 | Service. LaRue, Ohio. 

$2 Depositon C.O.D.'s. Send stamp for catalog ‘*L.”” AIREDALES—CHOICE, HEALTHY 
S&W, Colts, Binoculars, Micro and Telescopes$1to$35 $15.00—$25.00 each. All pedigreed. 
C. LEE SALES Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


faction and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, 
BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Ohio. 
Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading. 








Sportsmen’s Club 








beautiful puppies. 
Guarantee satis- 
Lexington, 








BEAGLES 


75 CHOICE BEAGLES, Pups, youngsters started, broken 
dogs. Healthy. Farm raised. Prices reasonable, 
Visitors welcome. Tucquan Beagle Farms, Holtwood, Pa 
BEAGLES. NICE PUPS. Cheap. Guy Werner, Han- 
over Junction, Penna. 1-6 


Send 10¢ for 
modeling Springfields, 
and Enfields. 

Pacific Sporter 
Something new—a complete 
ay — Py my = 
or $35. Send for free circular. 

MODERN-BOND CORP. 
424 Balboa Street 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware | BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. 
San Francisco, California | = = Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 6 


a NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 
NEW .22 CAL. H. & R. MODELS 


quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- LABRADOR Retriever puppies for sale. Color black. 
TRAPPER 6 in. Litter registered in American Kennel Club No at- 

Very accurate: 7 shot double 


licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles. pistols. Catalog ‘Sc. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. tention paid to post cards, John Weimer, Broadmoor, 
action; blued steel; gold front = = Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. Colorado Springs, Colo. 5-2 
sight; large checkered walnut grip. Uses short “ 
long and eas rifle cartridges ...$7.78 5 POWER PRISM RIFLE SCOPE. Chance of lifetime. CHESAPEAKES—Choice registered Chesapeakes. From 
HUNTER 10 in.....$8.75 Improved model. Nothing better at any price. Only three to eighteen months old. Also thoroughly trained 
Send only $1 with order. Pay balance to expreseman. Cart- 7” long. Graduated elevation, windage, ete. 95 yard three year old male. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, 
ridges free for cash in full. Order today. field. Sole leather case. Cost United States Government | Minnesota. 7 
WINEHOLT CO., B4, WOODBINE, PENNA. $50. Closing at few cents on dollar. BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 


DuMaurier Co., 
Dept. 13-B, Elmira, N. Y. sters, broke dogs. Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. | trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. ‘34 
For scourate shooting, get Yankee yp line reloading tools, bul- 


Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- of finest 
let a ewaging dies. cup seams Hae sheet copper and cast 














GUN SIGHT 
co ee 























Sequoia 
tf 




















z CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—of finest trained and regis- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type .22 tered stock available. Twenty dollars and up. Gordon 
Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells. sights fitted. calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
us know your wants. 


hs 4 bee = Bak 4 Kimball. 1 38 Urquhart, 1610 E. 5th. Duluth, Minnesota. ee 
Sas & Se Se a Se CHESAPEAKES, HIGHEST Quality, Broken and _un- 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St. South St., Boston, Mass. tf. , 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, Rebuilding and _reblueing. 


broken Dogs and Pups. Landreth & Schirmer, Hart- 


Erie, Pa. 
ington, Nebr. 











GOOD VALUES, LOW PRICES. Cash Only. No Trades. 
Any Article Sent on Receipt of $2.00, Balance Ex- 
ress COD, Privilege Examination. Send Stamp for 
sist of Bargains. 25 Coit automatic pistol, $17.00 value, 
fine condition, $9.00. 32 Colt automatic pistol, $20.50 
value, fine condition, $10.00. 380 Colt automatic same 
price. 32 or 380 Savage automatic fine condition $9.00. 
38 Colt automatic, pocket model, old style, fine condi- 
tion $12.00. 38 Colt automatic, Known as Officers model, 
formerly $40.00, fine cond. $15.00. 45 Colt automatic, 
Army model, good cond. $12.00, as new $15.00. 45 Colt 
automatic latest model, as new $25.00. 45 Colt Army 
revolver 5%” fine cond. $15.00. 45 S & W Army re- 
volver 5%” 1917 model good cond. $15.00, as new cond. 
$18.00. 38 Colt Police Positive revolver 4” fine cond. 
$12.50. 30 cal. Luger automatic fine condition 
9 MM cal. Luger automatic fine condition $15.00. b 
Ortgies automatic fine condition $8.00. 30 or 9 MM 
Pre-war Luger automatic double eagle, squeezer grip, 
fine cond. $20.00. Savage Sporter 22 rifle, as new 
$12.50, with Stevens 3 power Scope $22.50. Marlin model 
39, cal. 22 rifle, fine cond, $12.50 Remington model 
12 repeater rifle, as new $12.00 Winchester model 03 
automatic 22 rifle, as new $15.00. Remington 32 and 
35 cal. model 14 pump rifle as new $35.00. Winchester 
351 automatie rifle as new $35.00. Newton 256 cal. 
Sporter as new, loading tools included, $35.00. Trade 
your Gun for a Camera or Fieldglass. National Camera 
Exchange 5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW WALTHER Pistols 25 or 32 Ca. $12.90 ea. Cigar- 

ett Lighters 25c. Sequoia Gun Bluer now $1.00. 
Simple rfect reblue, easily applied, not a _ paint. 
Agents annlicher Schoenauer. Walther Rifles and 
Pistols, wholesale and retail. Imported arms and am- 
munition. Catalogue 6c Sequoia, 53 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


SELL: Savage Auto. 32 Cal. brand new condition, $13.50; 

Parker 12 ga. 28 inc; G. H. E. New Condition, $85. 
Winchester Model 55; 32 Spec. fine, $28.50, Savage 22 
Hornet, shot hundred rounds, accurate, $27.50. Savage 
250 model 45. New condition, $34. W. R. Betts, Jr., 
43 High St., Passaic, N. J. 


A-1 USED ARMY leather Gun Slings 35c, Krag Bayon- 

ets 7T5c, postpaid. New Remington 8 m/m Lebel Rifles 
$11.95. New Model Savage 19 NRA $26.85. Complete 
stock Lyman, Redfield, Marbles, King Sights. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 


KRAG BOLT PEEP Sight (Improved). 
tion and windage. Anyone can mount. Fine accurate 
hunting sight pomocie $1.00. Satisfaction or money re- 
aaees. E. L. Rice, Stamping Dept. 331 7th St., Elyria, 
0. 
USED REVOLVERS, Ammunition. Send for free list. 
Trade in your old gold. Wanted 30-30 Carbines, Krags, 
Springfields, Enfields. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, 
Seattle, Wash. 
OVERSTOCKED, 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 r 100. 
Krag, $3.00. Krag blanks, $1.50, 303 British, $3.00, 
45 Auto., $2.50, D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, 
PERMABLUB guarantees factory reblue. Non-paint. 
Gunsmiths faverite. 50c. Easy instructions. PERMA- 
BLUE CO. 2004 W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. tf 
NEW POCKET WEAPON 40c! KILLS GAME. Blue 
steel. Maple grip. Illustrated literature for stamp. 
Grant Sportgoods, Box 75-MP, Detroit, Mich. 

















Positive eleva- 








Kans. 








Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur- 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, etc. 
Write for prices. Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES per hundred; 45 Colt 
automatic or 1917 Smith & Wesson and Colt, $2.00. 

Colt 45 DA, $2.00. Springfield 30-06 M.P., $1.80. HUD- 

SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 

FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 postpaid. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction 

guaranteed, Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 

town, Ohio. 

BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
ang Luger barrels, arms, ammunition list free. 


I 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California. 
June *34 


constructed excep- 














UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, 
tionally strong and accurate Price $9.00. Write for 
bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 


NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes 22 sound like air gun. 
Stops flinching, improves accuracy. Any size $3.50. 
Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN Blue ribbon Chesapeakes, 
7 up. Collies $5 up. Leonard Gaston, Madrid, Ia. 


DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 


REMEDIES. SUPERNA FLEA Powder kills fleas on 
dogs, cats, foxes, poultry, birds. Guaranteed. 50c, three 
cans $1.00. Agents wanted. Superna Company, 200 N 
Chicago Ave., South Milwaukee, Wis. _4-3 
SPORTSMEN—Send us your dogs for training, Thirty- 
four years experience in developing shooting dogs. 
Grouse, Pheasant Quail. Excellent references. Pecan 
Grove Farm, Route 2, Danville, Pa. 
TRAIN YOUR DOG:—Vaudeville or Home Amusement. 
25 entertaining stunts with complete instructions, $1.00. 
Scovell Trainers, Box 610B, Hollywood, Calif. 


DOG COLLAR NAME Plates. Three for 40c. One 20c. 
Rivets free. Milliken Stamping Co., D-115 Sterling 
Ave., Providence, Rhode Island. a 
GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 1-6 


HOUNDS 


























GENUINE U. S. Army Leather Sling Straps, new 75c 
each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
GUNS RESTOCKED, $9.00. For information write C. T. 


Edwards, Monticello, Ga. 4-2 











Antique Firearms 


ANTIQUE FIRE ARMS. Double Barrel Musket $4.88. 
Revolutionary Flintlock Pistol $28.00. Civil War Pis- 

tol $8.88. Kentucky Rifle $9.98. Fowling piece $6.66. 

Rare Matchlock pistol $75.00. Spanish American War 

Rifle with bayonette $8.85. Civil War sword $3.85. 

Mounted deerhead $9.75. Antlers, horns, etc. 

graphic list 10c. R. Heike, Rutland, Il. 








FOR SALE—Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, 
Kentucky-English Red Bone breeding, medium size, 
two years old, extra good voices, long ears, raised and 
trained together but no relation. Know how to hunt 
brush, briars and swamps. Will stay until rabbit shot 
Hole barkers. Never gun or man shy. Pair 
ten days trial. Bank reference. Money back 
guarantee. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 
sum and hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. tf. 











Archery Equipment 


OUR ASH BOWS Shoot Like Yew. Reflexed—4% ft., 
with three arrows—$1.00. (With aluminum horns) 

5 ft. bow—$1.50, 5% ft.—$2.00. 6 ft.—$3.00.—Everything 

For Archery. I. H. Baker & Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ARCHERY, golf, hunting, flight or target tackle, yew 
bowstaves. Expert advice. Hobsons, Lyons, Oregon. 














FOR SALE—Male Rabbit Hound, two years old, medium 
size, Bluetick Redbone breeding, long ears, good voice. 
fast and snappy. He knows how to start rabbit—will 
stay until rabbit shot or holed. Hole barker. Never 
shy of man or gun. Ten Dollars ($10.00), fifteen days 
trial. Money back guarantee. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
COON HUNTERS: Buy one of Kentucky’s best thor- 
oughly trained redbone and bluetick coon dogs rabbit 
and fox broke priced to sell on long trial written money 
back guarantee $3.00. Blowing horn free. C. BR. Lewis, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 
BIG FINE NICELY Started 2 year old male coonhound, 
$11. Also female of same type, $9.00. Both dogs 
treeing good, fine prospect. First order gets either 
dog, COD. I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 











5-3 
Tobacco 


“LEONARD PIPE SWEET’NER,’’ a new easier, better 

way to keep pipes everlastingly sweet and clean. Thou- 
sands in use. One dollar postpaid. Hardie Products Co., 
Broadway, Portland, Oregon. Guaranteed. 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE Burley, mild, 10 lbs. $1.25. 
Cigarette roller, papers free. Broken leaf and scraps, 
clean smoking, 20 lbs. $1.00. Tobacco Union, B. 











“ACE” .22 auto as new, $22.50 Western Field 
12 ga. pump 28 mod. slightly used, $13. C. O. D. 
examination. J. L. Fox, Stewart, Miss. 





82, Melber, Ky. 
TOBACCO LOOK! Good old mellow smoking or chew- 
And it’s guaranteed. RIVER 


ing. five pounds 50c. » 
VIEW PLANTATION. Cottagegrove, Tenn. 5-2 





Pointers, 
trial 


HUNTING DOGS. Cocker Spaniels, Setters, 
Coon! 
Sports- 


hounds, Beagles, Airedales, shipped on 
Send dime for lists of certified, healthy stock. 
men’s Club Service, LaRue, Ohio, ae 
EXPERIENCED COONERS, hill and swamp workers, 
summer prices. 45 days trial. Money back guarantee 
D. Scott, Martin, Tenn. 


TRAINED COON. SKUNK and opossum hounds. Trial. 
Also puppies. Arthur F. Sampey,-Springfield, Mo. 4-4 

COONHOUND, FOXHOUND, Pups $5.00 Pair, Started 
hounds $10.00. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark 

IMPORTED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS and pupy 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. } 
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Kennel Homesteads and Lands Fishing Tackle 
IRISH WATER septa Ses curly coated, ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a es. ae Ca, affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Pu ters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K,. Swan, Chico, Calif tf. 





SPRINGER SPANTELS for fall hunting and show. Sire 
Outstanding Grandson Dual Champion Flint of Avan- 
dale. Dam by noted Champion Man O’ War’s Sir James 
ex Rosilda of Avandale—sister and dam of Champions. 
Reasonable, Lawnhaven Kennels, Frankfort, So. Dak. 


OUTDONE!—ST. VINCENT ISLAND, 

FLA., in the Gulf of Mexico, containing 
over 13, 000 acres of pine forest, fresh water lakes, 
grassy savannahs, wild boar, native Virginia and 
Osceola deer, also about 100 imported Indian deer, 
wild turkey, millions of ducks and all varieties of 
fish. The Island with bungalows, hunting lodges | 
for sale to close an estate. Easily protected. For 
information inquire Pierce Estates, 665 Main St., 





BEAUTIFUL IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPS, Three 

months old. Close curly coat, rat-tail, dark brown. 
Wonderful working strain. $5.00 and $7.00. One pedi- 
greed 16 months female from imported stud. $25.00. 
Lyman Peeso, Route 4, Mondovi, Wisconsin. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS The ideal dogs for pheasants 

and rabbits, hunters, retrievers, beautiful and _ intel- 
ligent. Youngsters for sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, 
Ohio. 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 
any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Weehingten, | . 
¥-0 


PEDIGREED IRISH Water Spaniels. Puppies. $17.50 
$12.50, 18 months broken male Irish Water Spaniel, 
proven stud. $65. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 


reg SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies. Sired 
by NNER of FIELD TRIAL and SHOW Awards. 
State Wants. Glendore Kennels, Plainfield, Ll. 


FOR SALE:—Draft of young springer spaniels. Working 
strain. Rivington Sam, and Cornwallis Cavallier blood 
lines. John Stewart, Minot, N. 4-2 
BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER SPANIELS Champion blood- 
lines. Shipped on approval. Lakeland Kennels, 
Olivia, Minn. 5-3 
REGISTERED ENGLISH Springer Spaniels. Hunting 
strain. Price reasonable. Carl E. Peterson, Menom- 
onie, Wis. 5-2 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS—4 months, 
fall hunting. Alvin Morel, 


























right age for 
Almore Kennels, Plainfield, 





Tilinois. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies. Charinjack 
Kennels. 2005 East Main Street. Ottumwa, Iowa. 5-3 





HIGH CLASS Springers, Horsford-Avondale. 
dogs, Tarhe Farms, Bucyrus, Ohio 


SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. - 


COCKER SPANIEL Eligible pups. 
Scott Teachout, Big Rapids, Mich. 


SETTERS and POINTERS 


SALE-TRADE—2% year pointer female. 
season quail; treeing squirrels, possums. $65.00, 18 

months English setter male. Solid white color; racy 

built, fine head, nose; very beautiful. Shot over heavy 

past season quail; making a real quail dog. $65. All 

papers register each dog. Want cash or automatic Shot- 

guns. L. L. Friday, Winnsboro, Texas. 

IRISH SETTER, Irish and Springer Spaniel pups. 
Eligible. Males $15, females $10. Harley Everett, 
Atkinson, Nebr. 

IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Half Price, best blood- 
lines. All papers to register. G. A. Smith, Liberty 

Hill, Texas. 

ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers. 

“ Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
‘ash. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—tTen weeks. Eugene M.- 
Paliacho-breeding. Papers. Ted Karper, Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

IRISH SETTERS. 

wee (stamp). 


Grown 








None finer. $15. 











Shot over two 

















(dark — red) Hunters. 


10 mos. . 
Wisconsin Rapids, 


Shannon Kennels, 





IRISH SETTER Puppies; pedigree and photos. K. J. 
1. 


Crandall, Casey, 





TERRIERS 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
SELL, OR TRADE for guns. Pedigreed Irish Terriers 
for hunters, guards or pals. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, 
California. 


WIRE FOX TERRIER Pups—teasonable, Vale Linda 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. Y. 5-2 





Wire haired 
hunters or 
tf 











Misc. DOGS 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
Duppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaran Hermosa Kennels, Federal and re. 
t 





Fifth, Denver, Colo. 
50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, LA and Cat 








Buffalo, New York. 
CANADIAN LANDS seized and sold for taxes. $40 buys 
10 acres on travelled road. $49 buys island. $112 buys 


5 acres lake front. $157 buys 200 acres. $900 buys 900 


acres—two lakes. Our 17th annual list just issued 
in the form of a 20-page booklet describes the above 
and many other choice _properties offered at Tax Sale 
prices. The amount quoted is the full price asked, per- 
fect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps where there is real sport; summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly payments 
if desired. Don’t delay, write today for free booklet 
with full explanation Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 
72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


OZARKS——Mid-west’s all-year playgrounds and fish- 
erman-huntsman haven. Over five hundred streams and 





myriad splashing brooklets and cold gurgling springs. 
Bass, rainbow trout, goggleeye, pike, croppie. Fine 
hunting. River floating, lake motor boating, bathing 


beaches, golf. Bargains in farms, dairy ranches, river 
frontage, large or small tracts. Cheap wild grazing and 
timber lands—DEER & YOUNG, Realty Brokers, Land 
Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 


FREE HOMESTEADS—"‘Pioneer’s Paradise’. Precious 
Minerals. Rare Furs. Map, location, description, 
$1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 


FREE HOMESTEADS—some improved, forfeited; 18 
states. Maps, ‘700 Facts’’, 40c. H. Hitchcock, Heth, 
Arkansas 

















Indian Curios 


INDIAN CURIOS. 3 Poison Arrowheads 44c. 3 white 

jasper arrowheads 39c. 24 arrowheads 94c. 2 petrified 
wood Arrowheads 38c. 3 colored gemstone arrowheads 
47c. 4 bird points 38c. 5 transluscent arrowheads 44c. 





Pestle $1.85. 6 inch spear $5.98. Drill 38c. Fish ar- 
row 38c. Slate Gorget $2.97. Tomahawk $1.35. Tube 
Pipe $12.87. Abolene gorget 65c. Hoe 98c; Medicine 


man’s Magicstone 98c. Wooden Indian $64.00. Indian 
beads, Bannerstones, etc. Photographic list 10c. R. 
Heike, Rutland, Il. 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 

Costumes. Sixteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, and Birchbark Canoe, 25¢. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 4-6 


PERFECT ARROWHEADS $1.00 doz., nice arrowheads 
50c doz. Bird points 10c & 15¢ each. W. C. Chambers, 
Harvard, Illinois. 4-2 


STONE AGE RELICS CHEAP. Lists free. Grutz- 
macher, Mukwonago, Wis. 4-2 


CURIO COLLECTION for sale. 
sington Springs, 8S. Dak. 


Fishing Tackle 


SPANISH GUT LEADERS fine or medium, 8 ft., su- 

perlor gut 7 leaders $ .50, 6 ft., select gut 5 leaders 
$1.00, Mist, Brown, Green or Blue or send $.10 for 
a 3 ft. leader and pamphlet. Sportsmans Specialty Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, 


FISHERMEN: Bass don’t pass this Frog up so why 

should you? Cedar body, Hair legs, Always floats, 
Lands right, Guaranteed Killer. Introductory Special. 
Two sizes $1.00. Hub Bait Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


HAND TIED FLIES. Assorted Dozen Bucktails, $1.50; 
Assorted Dozen Wet Flies, $1.50; Assorted Dozen Dry 
Flies, $1.75; Nymphs, Dozen, $1.50; 7% foot Tapered 
Leaders, 25¢ each. L. B. Root, Canaan, Conn. 
FISHERMAN ATTENTION. Something new? looks, 
feels and swims like a real mouse, absolutely weed- 
less. Bait prepaid $1.00. Circulars on request. Philip 
S. Hoerr Mfg. Pekin, Ill., Route 2. 
ATTRACT FISH to your bait easily. 
fish for successful 














Bruce Morehead, Wes- 























Also, when to 
catches. Both secrets only fifty 





cents. Money refunded if dissatisfied. Charles Mead, 
Box 11, Hillsboro, Oregon. 5-3 
FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher’s 


“*TUG"’ leaders. They can’t see them! Sample leader 
25¢ Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena 
t 








Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Op Calif 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit | “SEA-RBAT.” Ball Bearing Baits, Red Head plugs with 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. —_ movable fins. Two styles for $1.00 bill postpaid. 


Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 








lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
FOR SALE:—STRONGHEART Police puppies. Refer- 
ences furnished. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thom- 
as Dailey, Hannaford, N Dak 3-3 





GREAT DANE registerable puppies. 


(Best Family Pro- 
tectors). Tanana Kennels, 
Orado. 


Steamboat Springs, Col- 
5-34 





DOBERMAN PINSCHER Females, Blankenburg, Kon- 
ingstad, Eligible. Jim Groenfeldt, DePere, Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. C. De 
Las G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 











Trapping 


WANTED—500 FUR BUYERS. No traveling or o- 
tal required. Send 25¢ for valuable information 


keyed shipping tags. Alfred Jorgenson, on. Buper ae 
American Trappers Ass’n., Parkersburg, lowa, 4 





HARRY DRAKE. 900 South 20th. St. Milwaukee, V Wis. 
SILK FISHING LINES. Casting and trolling, direct to 
user. Enclose stamp for sample cards with prices, 
test, colors, etc. Silkline Co., Dept. C, Pekin, Ill. 4-2 
FLY MAKERS MATERIALS—Tools, Etc Finest 
domestic, imported. Catalog. P. M. Hubbell, 139 
Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR GRADE BIVISIBLE Flies, 50¢ dozen, state 
size, Wizard Fly Company, 6801 West Becher Street, 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN and advertised Fishing Tackle 
at cut prices. Catalogue Free. Hoyt’s Store, Sac 
City, Iowa. 5-3 
SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or Pyramid. Free Folder. 
Reading Instrument Company, Box 78, Reading, act 
4 ore 
GLOWING NEW night fishing bait, Instructions 20c. 
International Agency, Cincinnati. tf 




















that flutter and fly real as 


| and dealers wanted. Free circulars. Satisfaction 













PATENTS 
PENDING 


New 
Fly-Rod Lures 


life. Variety of colors in 
four sizes. Trout, 40c each, 
three for $1. Bass, 50c¢ each 
three for $1.25. Wholesalers 


guaranteed. Worden Floating Spinner Com- 
pany, Granger, Washington, 











FISHERMEN 


Here’s Your WOODEN 
MINNOW BUCKET 


A bucket that actually keeps water fresh and 
cool . . . minnows alive and full of pep. 
Made of seasoned Cypress, with galvanised 
hoops and rivets. Thoroughly water proofed. 
Stands up under roughest treatment. Excel 
lent ice container for ing your fish back 
in. Order yours TOL ‘AY. 


or §-Gal. ~~ 
STAGE PAID $2.00 
Sate delivery, Satisfaction Guaranteed 





IXL SALES CO. 
Mallory Station, Memphis, Tenn. 
ivan 


F R E e NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
*em where all other lures 
ig eg fail. If you will send us 
a Say the name and address of 
at least one of your fish- 
ing tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of 
one or both, if you will enclose a dime each to 
oqgver pestene and handling. Positively only one 

ach t ~ oe answering ad. 

Kankakee, Iilinols 


SCHNELL BAl Main & Charles Sts., 
BASS FISHERMEN 


Let me send you the grandest piece of baitcasting 
information ever published, It will mean more and 
bigger fish for you. If you are a bass fisherman, 
either live bait or plugs, expert or beginner don’t 
miss this opportunity. Send me your address and 
you are headed for the luckiest bass season you ever 
enjoyed. 


G F. Schenfeld, 112 Sth St., Lewiston, Ida. 


LIFE LIKE FISH BAIT 


This is no cheap imitation lure, it’s a well built 
wonderful new bait that gets the fish. Send for free 
pamphlet or $1.00 for the bait. 


W. TRIGG, MFG., 


DEALERS! 
Write for Discounts 





























OBER, INDIANA 





S. E. KNOWLES CO. 
977 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 











FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT BAITS? Prepare your own. 

Catch fish when others fail. Practical advice and in- 
structions. The old fisherman’s guide book contains over 
65 best baits and bait recipes ever discovered. Easily 
prepared. For Catfish, Carp, Suckers, Sheephead, Buffaloes, 
Perch, Bluegills, Crappies, Bass, Turtles, and game fish 
and 300 other old fisherman's hints, tips, secrets, and 
recipes of great value, worm culture, gun blueing, lures, 
secret of catching fish, how to attract them. Book full 
of information and suggestions for the beginner and old 
timer. $1.00 Original Old Indian Guide Calendar 
giving best fishing days of 1934—l5c. Special Price 
Book and Calendar 85c. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, Ohio, 4-3 


WILSON’S FISHING GUIDE—Don’t gamble when go- 

ing fishing Know in advance the best days to fish 
and kind of weather to expect on those days. lson’s 
Fishing Guide shows best fishing days in 1934, and en- 
closed Barometer tells hours in advance if rain or storm 
is near, eliminating guesswork for fishermen. Only book- 
let on market combining both features. Price 15c, coin. 
Leo. Wilson, Box 150-B, Marion, Indiana. 


SIERRA DOLLAR SPECIALS. Choice of four 6 ft. 

tapered, six 6 ft., twelve $ ft. Leaders, or Assortment 
eight dry files. Also Fly tyers supplies. Sierra Tackle 
Co., San Gabriel, California. 


LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 

ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. . Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. TF 


SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 
sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 




















Rapids, lowa. tf. 

MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. Thomas-Full-Floating Min- 
now-Bucket. Free circulars. Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 

kato, Minn. 

FISHERMEN! 


BOOK OF Famous bait recipes, 10¢ 
coin. Brighton Supply, Dept. C., New Brighton, Penna, 


FISHING BOOTS at wholesale prices. Cata free, 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 











TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
Ros 3-3 


’ . . 





SINKER MOLDS, DIPSY or Lig Free Folder. 
Reading Instrument Co., Reading, P 4-3 











Taxidermy 


Insect to Was elatas ai 








MOUNTED > bat, animals, ls, fur rugs, 


Ship us your TROPHIES to 
Bucktails, Hackles, eve.tor FLY THEING. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








MR. SPORTSMAN 


TODAY, more than ever you 
must consider quality in con- 
nection with price when trophies 
are being mounted. 
Fur Rugs for Sale 
LENTFER BROTHERS 
Livingston, Montana 

















Mount that deep sea fish trophy! 
ROBERTS & BRUNDRETT 


* TAXIDERMISTS “ 
PORT ARANSAS, TEXAS 


Specializing in tarpon and other big game fish. 
Reasonable prices. We do the work of some of the 
most particular sportsmen in America. 


Outpoor LIFE | May, 1934 
Birds and Animals 





Miscellaneous 





RAISE RABBITS For Us. We supply stock 
you highest 

20 years , catalog and monthly market bul- 

letin showing prices we pay our breeders ddress 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., 





BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 

Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10c 
for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries, 
Box 333C, Rayne, Souisions 


RAISE FROGS FOR US! 





No food to buy. Start any- 








where. Illustrated book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs,””’ FREE 
American Frog Canning Company. (180). New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
WILD GEESE for Sale. Canada, Hutchins, Blues, 
Snows, Whitefronts, Egyptians. English Call Ducks, 
qeeensee Silkie Bantams. Audley Russell, Tekamah, 
ebr 
EGGS FROM Select Breeders at yeasonable prices, Bob- 
white and Valley Quail, also Mutant, and Golden 


Pheasant. Stricklands Game Farm, Kosciusko, Miss. 5-2 


RAISE RABBITS and Muskrats. Lowest prices on 
fine Breeding Stock. Free Magazine. Write Back- 
yard Opportunities, Box 103, Littleton, Colorado. 
MUSKRATS—FINEST DARK Lake Superior muskrat 
breeders. None better. Get our quantity prices. Lake 
Superior Fur Farm, Ashland, Wisc. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets Supreme. 











Mated pair $3. 00, 





safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. Booklet. Wild- 
woods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 
PURE BRED RINGNECK Pheasant’s eggs from se- 


lected bird eggs. Reasonable, any amount. Maeker’s 











Pheasant’s Farm, Falonia, Texas. 

EGGS—FROM FINEST Strain midget type a Calls 
—Mated Canada Geese. Paul Leib, Anna ; 3-3 

EGGS—STOCK, PHEASANTS —— a Low 
prices. Parmount Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 4-6 

PHEASANTS. BANTAMS. 5. varieties, 


satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 1-6 








PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, Pigeons. Stocks and eggs 





GLASS EYES 


RMIST SUPPLIES, TOOLS, ETC. 
TAXIOETA D FORMS AND PANELS’ 


Largest anh & of Eyes in the Catalog FREE 


world. Millions to select from. 


“SCHOEPFEREYES” 134 West32nd St, NEW YORK 





rea .  “Swineburne,’ Dethi, Iowa. 
RINGNECK Pheasant Eggs, $1.25 for 15, Hackenberg 
Game Farm, Moundridge, Kansas. 





WHITE KINGS—Big type—Tested mated Breeders. 
a geon Lofts, Tracy, Minnesota. 


SNAKES—LIVB RATTLERS. Shipped anywhere, 
Hagar, Council, Idaho. 


ENGLISH_RINGNECK and Eggs for sale. 
holser, Gap, Pa. 


King 





AL. 





L. 8. Ober- 











Taxidermy sure. > 


lonas head forms. Tools, 
Queilty Artificial » a. genuine - —_ —— a. eR 


“Sond for big iUlustrated Catalogue — Free 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 















,ERMIST SUPPLIES. Tanning heavy hides for 
— — robes, light skins for chokers. Rubber heads, 
fasteners for sale. Fur work on coats and chokers. 





eyes, a 
nting. Head forms for Deer, Moose, E 

Sapte y waned. W. Weaver, Reading, Mich. 4-6 
TAXIDERMY. NEW REB BOOK 150 illustrations. 

Valuable information museum methods Supplies; 
Forms, Tools, Horns, Scalps, Buffalo, Elk. Sent for 
two dimes or 20c in stamps. Miles Studios, 1451 * 
Broadway, Denver. t 





MOUNTED MUSHROOMS. Learn the difference be- 


3 by mounting 
tween edible and poisonous mushrooms 

them permanently. R. Forwood, Mycologist, 117 N. 
Woodrow St., Little Rock, Ark. 





BASS, TROUT, MUSKIES, PIKE—any size mounted 


1 
3.00. Our Special Methods insure everlasting natura 
Ew Ship fish packed in salt. Taxidermy Shop Ten- 
nessee, Memphis, Tenn. 





ST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
ee. market. Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
refunded with first order. L. Loew Son, — 
Wash. bd 

ERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, complete line, free cata- 
ey oye; H. A. Schumacher, 285 Halladay 8t., 
Jersey City, N. 5-2 
PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, 

Squirrels, Glass Eyes. Arthur C 
XIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
*/snimals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
vis. - 








Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
. Birch, Coldwater, 








work at reasonable 


i Good 
SHIP US YOUR_ Trophies. et. Louis, Mo, 


prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., 





MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, ne 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wa: 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill. 


hs 00 complete. 
2-6 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 














ne., Box 55, Holmes Park, Mo, 


3 | ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN 


=| MAPLE SYRUP 


From the silent heart of the North Woods comes a 
product excelled nowhere in purity and flavor. Di- 
rect to you. 100% pure. Fresh 1934 crop. We 
cater to those who demand the best. Wholesale and 
retail. Send fifteen cents in stamps for sample bot- 
tle maple syrup. 

ST. REGIS MAPLE CO., 


ST, REGIS FALLS, N. Y. 


JOKE To Bi BE : DEAF 
ae Wire Sot Soren Rnowe 











BURIED TREASURE 


FRE MINERAL 


FIND GOLD Fae 28 


Used by prospectors and gold seekers, everywhere to locate 
gold. Given with our new prize book on the “Secrets of Gold 
Finding” and listing over a hundred known places where to 
look for it. Most plete and authentic treatise on gold 
hunting ever published. Join the thousands that have bene- 
fited by this information and send $2.50 for this special $5.00 
value offer NOW. Folder sent free. 


G. L. GUGGENHEIM CO., Dept.19-D, 112 Sutter St.,San Francisco,Cal. 
WHY NOT 22724 soring. ummer. tll 


sects? I buy hundr Th kinds for collections. 
Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my Instructions, pictures. . Profit. 
Pleasure. for 








$2 FEMALE 





" 
MALE 





BINOCULARS, 


FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 
Slightly used, 


$1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. 





All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 

a . — a. 3 A — World’s largest assortment. 

‘atalog . uMa port 2 : 

Wild Duck Attractions agp Ag a a 
GUARANTEED EGGS Genuine Midget English Calls, | LI1FELON NC — 

Mallards, Quail, Pheasants, Bantams. All varieties. toe gh y= yee FS Boo. i3s 

Send stamp for catalog. Wild Life Game Farm, Bor | pages, illustrated, complete, 30c. Bluegrass Bureau, 

T1T4, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 115, Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 





ENGLISH CALLERS—Eggs—Breeding Drakes. Breed- 





ing, Raising, Training Instructions free. Write. De- 
coy Ranch, Ohio, Illinois. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 


prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, 
Minnesota. 10-12 
EGGS FROM FANCY Show type calls, $2.00 12 postpaid; 
Oren guaranteed. Clinton Frogge, a 
DO. - 








MINERAL RODS on positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Maps of hidden treasure given with 

each mineral rod sold. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C 

Elgin, Texas. 5-3 


WHOLESALE PRICES on nationally advertised sporting 

goods, fishing, hunting, ete. Save up to 4%. Catalogue 
ae The Gerber-Lottes Company, 1015 Main, Jasper, 
ndiana, 








WILD DUCKS Genuine gray mallard wild duck eggs. 

_ $2 per 13. Comrade Farms, Galion, Ohio. 

PURE BRED ENGLISH Call Duck eggs, dozen $1.50. 
_Robert Merten, Shattue, Illinois. 4-2 

EGGS FROM LITTLE Call Ducks. 
T. A. Bigelow, Moberly, Mo. 








1% to 1% type. 








Employment 


MEN WANTED at once to call on stores with biggest line 
Se and 10e necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Cement, 
79 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog FREE. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-W, 1956 8S. Troy, Chicago. 


WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady 

Government Positions; Commence $105-$240 month. 
Common education. Valuable information from our civil 
service expert mailed free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
420, St. Louis, Mo. 4-2 


U.. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
Men - women, 18 - 50. 
vacancies. 25 coached FREE. Write immediately. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. C64, Rochester, N. Y. 

WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM."" $105-$175 month start. 
Men-women, 18-50. Many examinations coming. List 
itions free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
64, Rochester, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Protected territory. -New invention. 

Piston rings. Saves reboring. Requires $100 to $500 
for merchandise, Steelcraft Corporation, 5716 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Vee of Men Desiring Steady outdoor jobs; 
$1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect game. 











Start $105-$175 month. 
walify now for coming 

















PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


ASTHMA AND SINUS Symptoms 
Volimer’s  vapes. Trial 25 cents. 
Rock, Mich 


SPORTSMANS COMPLETE collection of formulas 25c. 
Simms Service, 625 Sandalwood, El Centro, California. 


WINES AND LIQUORS made at little cost. Particulars 
for stamp. G. O. Shaver, De Queen, Arkansas, 


WANTED—Common weeds by 
l0c. International Agency, 





relieved. Breathe 
H. A. Vollmer, Flat 
5-2 











steady buyers. 
Cincinnati. 


MANY ROOTS, barks, herbs of value in field and for- 


est. Book and Details 10c, Botanical A, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Details 
tf 











Boat & Camp Equip. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! The Greatest ——— Bag 
Value in America! Genuine Waterfowl down-filled, 
warm, water-proof, pupraved SLEEPING BAGS, 
talon zipper with wi flap, air mattress pocket, 
opens for shelter-half, can be rolled in 30 seconds, made 
large and roomy, full 72”x84” when open, 367x84” when 
used for sleeping. vac, 10 Ibs. Regular $35.00. 
SPECIAL PRICE $18.95. Same bag with pure Oregon 
virgin wool filling -95. All bags guaranteed. 
Bags, 1410 8S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 


FOLDING BOAT—$3.50 for material, wood and canvas. 

Send $1.00 for instructions or stamped envelope for de- 
scription. Holds 2 people, weighs 40 lbs. Clarence Klock, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 12-6 




















i Del tute, B-1, * | BUILD COLLAPSIBLE BOAT for $5.00. ph 
TROPHIES MOUNTED, Chokers made, Skins tanned. write immediately. mer Institute, B-l, Denver oi! gomplete instructions, 2c. E-Z Mfs, Co., . 
» 7 st . ‘ 
Ralph Feld, Edisen, Onie FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, nk 
- - hunt, trap patrol. os. Seem immediately. Rayson | GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKETS. Importation 
Old Coins Service, K-17, Denver, 3-3 prices. Stamp brings colored folder. Theodore Lang- 
guth, Boise, Idaho. 2-6 
5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old WANTED—Folding boat, state name condition, equip- 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Pictures, Postcards, Photos ment, size, and Price. Willard Warner, 153 Lilac St., 


Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying x Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. 5-6 


STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
a ae and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c; $% size 53c; 
Dollar size $1.10; 2c piece with coin = stamp cata- 
logue 10e, Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 4-6 


LD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
. for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 
19, Muskogee, Okla. 


RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Corea, 
Colo. 




















MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at home. 








ane or full time. New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 
unnecessary. American School of aphy, 
iy 1284, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dee. -’35. 
= Set ——y KODAK pictures enlarged, size 
5x7 10¢. for 25c, coin. Send negatives 
(film) today. L~ A Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. Te. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two. beautiful bee ei ae i 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo's 
LaCrosse, Wis. mats 








When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED: LIGHT TWIN Outboard motor. Give make, 
a. best cash price. Beeline Rabbitry, Latty, 
0. 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 














Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the “— 





than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 
yearly, $1.50. The Beaste Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 
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George Breakston, Jackie Searl, and 
Jimmy Butler, starring in “NoGreater 


Glory,” with their new Reméinztons. 





T’S in the air . . . so let's get out is a trim autoloader. Firing ejects the 

i Se SHOOT! But make up your cartridge, loads the chamber, cocks 

mind to make the mostofyourmarks-. the action. Chambered for either .22 

manship. Whether it’s plinkers or short, or long rifle cartridges (not 

targets, vermin or small game, there’s _ interchangeable). Model 12 isa slide 

no fun in missing. . action repeater. Takes .22 short, long, 

But why miss? You can hold dead _ and_ Jong rifle cartridges, regular 
on ‘em with a Remington .22, and, or Hi-Speed, without adjustment. 

shoot where you aim every time! Bix these rifles are light, 

And “every time” means as fast as “sme and lightning 

» you can pull the trigger if you're: fash Both. are all 

») handling either of the speedy Rem- 

ae ington rifles pictured here. Model 24 

















MODEL 24 
AUTOLOADER 









leading; or pitting. More that, ‘Kieanbore deposits a 
protective film in the bartel that absolutely prevents rus’. 
Below ate a few of the mene Ait wot Kleanbore .22 car:- 
ridges. A postcard will b ig the complete story, @nd an: 
other information about shox you want to know. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc Connecticut. 



















MOCEL 12 
REPEATER 







.22 Sharp Shoulder 4 Wee trairis .22 Hi-Speed 
indoor Target Hollow Point Hollow Point 


